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EvEBT hour that fleets so slowly 
Has its task to do or bear ; 

Luminous the crown, and holy. 
If thou set each gem with care. 

Do not linger with regretting, 
Or for passing hours despond ; 

Nor, the daily toil forgetting, 
Look too eagerly beyond. 

Hours are golden links, God's token 
Beaching heayen ; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
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THE EMIGRANTS OF BETHLEHEM. 

BT THE IDITOB. 

Aboct bIx mUea to tlie south of Jeraattlcm, on tlia road 
to Hebron, Ilea a largo viDage. It is plflccd on the brow 
of a hill, commanding an extensive view of the aar- 
rounding country, and M thta country is mountainous, 
tba view is a beautiful one. Tho road to it ascends 
amidst terraces of vineyards, groves of almonds, and 
plantations of figs ; the murmuia of gentle rivulets fall 
upon the traveller's ear ; and towers and wine-presaes 
diversify the weno. 

The village itself i^ stmggling, witb one broad street. 
Tha houses are built of clay and brick, nod every house 
lias npon its roof a collection of earthen pots, forming 
bee-hivea. Tho trade of the villagers, who ore nomi- 



nally Chnstians, consists chiefly in the msnufacture ot 
beads, crosses, and other relics, wrought with exquisite 
skill, and sold at a large profit. The antiquity of Una 
village ia remarkable. Ita history can be traced badt ■ 
for upwards of 4,000 years, and, notwithstanding the 
proverbial rise and fall which characterize the history 
of kingdoms and cities, has always been an inhabited 
place. 

At the present time the number of inhabitanti of this 
hill-side town is about 3,000 ; but at the period when 
nccs its population muat hare 
reckoned a little place, and un- 
ugat the many lanjer cities that 
OSS an interval of thirty centuries 
chapter out of ita unpretending 

After fovly ^eat?: ^asK, ■i« \\tt>'iW-Xsj.*\.'^ <f. T.-aS.«t 



been small, as il 
worthy of notice 
lay around it. 
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were exposed to the horrors of invasion hy the Midian- 
ites, who, coming from the eastern side of Palestine, 
ravaged the whole country as far as Gaza on the Medi- 
terranean. To the ordinary sufferings of war was soon 
added the terrible calamity of famine. Many of the 
Israelites concealed themselves in caves and inacces- 
sible mountain fastnesses, and were thus prevented from 
carrying on agricultural labours. Those who, more 
courageous, did venture to sow their fields, had the 
mortification of seeing their merciless foes come, nume- 
rous as grasshoppers, to destroy the harvests. By such 
means the richest husbandmen speedily became im- 
poverished, and ** no sustenance was left." These 
miseries lasted for seven years. 

The curse of famine fell upon the inhabitants of the 
little village of which we have spoken. Their obscui'e 
condition might save them from slaughter, but could 
not save them from hunger and want. They had called 
their village * * the house of bread, " but the title now 
seemed a mockery. The remarkable fertility of their 
fields had gained for the cultivators the name of Ephra- 
tites, or **the fruitful ones;" but a fruitful land was 
now turned to barrenness, and he that bindeth sheaves 
could not fill his bosom. 

Among these families the household of Elimelech 
suffered greatly. So much so, it is said, as to oblige 
him deeply to mortgage his patrimony, abandon the 
land of Canaan, and seek a temporary asylum in the 
territories of Moab. These, lying on the "other side of 
the Jordan, seemed to offer a suitable residence. He 
did not contemplate a permanent abode among the 
Moabites, but hoped to return whenever more peaceful 
tidings should reach him from his native land. 

Elimelech had been a happy man. At any rate he 
was happy in his wife. Her amiableness and piety 
were well known throughout the village, and every one 
thought that her name, Naomi, or " My pleasant one," 
was well chosen. Doubtless her husband thought so too. 

Yet we have reason to beheve that he had never ex- 
pected unvarying happiness. And like him we, who 
know that man is bom to trouble, ought always to be 
prepared for our inheritance, not investing coming 
years with imaginary gloom, but so living and so act- 
ing, that when the hour of distress arrives, we may feel 
no strange thing hath happened to us. 

Trouble was hard at hand for the family of Ephratah, 
yet not, perhaps, the trouble they had anticipated. It 
would not do for us to know all the future. The pros- 
pect might be too saddening. Sufficient to the day is 
the evil thereof. The trouble which Elimelech had not 
foreseen was that of a general famine. Unable to ob- 
tain proper supplies of food from his wasted fields and 
destroyed granaries, he was forced to break up his little 
establishment, and leaving, as we conjecture, his pro- 
perty in the hands of the mortgagee, was compelled to 
emigrate beyond the Jordan. 

Alas ! trouble reaches everywhere. Jerusalem is 
visited by the spoilers, and the obscure village groans 
under the invader's tramp. The palace and the cottage 
are linked by the common bond of grief. The rich and 
the poor meet together here. Sorrow, like death, is a 
great leveller. Affliction soon " makes the world akin." 
^ You cannot keep trouble away when it is commis- 
sioned to visit your home or your heart. You may 
draw bolt and affix bar against all other depredators, 
but this arch robber batters down your defences, 
and soon takes away your goods of joy and peace, in 
which you trasted. Your detector locks wiU not only 
show that trouble has tampered with the wards, but 
also that he has actually found a way of opening 
them. 
X>o J sajr, Alas J when I think of this ? Is it not 



rather well that trouble should come ? Not pleasant, 
but salutary. Are there not wise lessons for Elime- 
lech' s family to learn — and other families too — which 
can only be learned in the school of affliction ? Are 
there no "peaceable fruits of righteousness" to bo 
yielded by the very famine which destroys the * ' staff of 
bread"? Shall the hasty flight from Bethlehem to 
Moab be an useless journey ? 

A Christian will know how to answer such questions. 
And he has this strong consolation in his troubles, that 
his name also is Elimelech, that is, "The Lord is my 
King. " He who ruleth over all, God blessed for ever, 
rules over a believer's life, notes its minutest events, 
and directs its smallest goings, making all things work 
together for his good. " My times are in His hand " — 
this is enough to constitute the believer's stay. 

There was abundance of provisions in the l^nd of 
Moab. The idolaters had enough and to spare, when 
the Lord's people were perishing with want. At the 
present day there are manifest and abundant signs of 
the ancient luxuriance of Moab. Irby and Mangles 
say, "The whole of the plains are coverftd with the 
sites of towns on every eminence or spot convenient for 
the construction of one ; and as the land is capable of 
rich cultivation, there can be no doubt that the country, 
now so deserted, once presented a continued picture 
of plenty, and fertility. The form of fields is still 
visible, and there are remains of Roman highways, 
which are in some places completely paved, and on 
which there are mile-stones of the times of Trajan, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Severus, with the numbers of the 
miles legible upon them. Wherever any spot is cul- 
tivated, the com is luxuriant ; and the frequency, and 
almost, in many instances, the close vicinity of the sites 
of ancient towns, prove that the population of the 
country was formerly proportioned to its fertility." 

Elimelech may have felt the contrast between the 
famine of Ephratah and the abundance of Moab. He 
may have been perplexed, as the Psalmist was, by the 
prosperity of the wicked — those ungodly ones who were 
not in trouble like other men, and who had no bands in 
their death. And in this perplexity he has had many 
companions. The family of God pinched and starved, 
glad of falling crumbs — the enemies of God arrayed in 
festive purple, and faring sumptuously every day ! The 
anomaly provokes strange and uncomfortable surmises. 
Why is Moab to be "at ease from his youth," while 
Israel is "emptied from vessel to vessel"? Jeremiah 
xlviii. 11. 

There is no real anomaly, however. In the sanctuary 
we learn that the seeming incongruity is but the work- 
ing of a great and important law. This law is, that 
the ungodly, having no good things in a future world, 
should have their portion in this life ; and that the 
godly, having treasures laid up in heaven, should be 
content to suffer privations here. When others are tor- 
mented, they will be comforted. 

Envy not, then, the sacrifices of Baal Peor. Let the 
inhabitants of Moab continue to worship the black star 
of Chemosh, but fret not thyself in anywise to do evil, 
by murmuring at their prosperity, or by coveting their 
harvest. The idolaters will last but for a season, while 
they who do the will of God shall abide for ever. 

The actual history of the two localities literally veri- 
fies the truth of this. Bethlehem is now a large and 
prosperous village. Moab — why, it was in its state of 
highest prosperity that prophets foretold how its cities 
should become desolate, without any to dwell in them ; 
and accordingly wo find, that although the sites, ruins, 
and names of many ancient cities of Moab can be traced, 
not one of them exists at the present day as tenanted 
by man. 
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But it lias been rjuostioncJ whether Elimeleeh were , 

i'nstified in removing his family to Moab. By 30 doing 
le miied himself np vrith tho icorshippers of false gods, 
and hia right*ou3 soul con!d scnrcely fail to be vexed 
with tho conversation of tliB wicked. Besides, he ex^ 
posed his sons to all the dangers of idolatrous friendship. 
Therefore it has been argued - that he was miduly care- 
fn], and t«o easily discontented with trouble which fell 
equally upon his neichbonrs as upon himself, and 
should have heen patiently boras by him. Sagacious 
■ Matthew Henry inclines to this view: "If he could 
not be contBut with the short allowance that his neigh- 
bours took up with, and in the day of famine eould not 
be satisfied unless he kept as plentiliil a table as he had 
done formerly ; if he could not live in hope that there 
would come years of plenty again in due tmie, or could 
not with pauence wait for those years, it was his fault, 
and he did by it dishonour God, and the good land He 
had given them, weaken the hands of bis brethren, with 
whom he should have been willing to have taken his 
lot, and set an ill example to others." 

Now, I think, with all deference to this wise old 
commentator, — and he is a very shrewd moralist, — that 
we should not pass an uncharitable judgment on eon- 
duct the motives of which are not positively assifjned, 
unless vie are compelled to do bo. 1 find no compubiion 
in the present cose. If I om correct in the chronology 
of Elimelech's emigration, there is ground enough hr 
the conjecture that his removal was a matter of neccs' 
aity, and not of choice. I do not say there was no 
choosing on hia part. There may have been, but we 
are not obliged to believe there was. When the horde 
of Midianites, for seven years, scoured the country of 
Judah, and "destroyed tlie increase of the earth, and 
left no sustenance for Israel, neither sheep, nor ox, nor 
ass," we are puzded to determine how the Israelites 
managed to live. "The dens which are in the monn- 
tuns, and caves, and strongholds," whither they fled 
for refuge, scarcely allowed of ogricultoral operations. 
The provisions they took with them could not last very 
long, and we are expressly told thoy "were greatly 
impoveriabed." 

There is nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
numbers fled into Dcighbouring countries, and nothing 
unreasonable in tlio conjecture that they beiievad they 
were doing so as a matter of dire necessity. Whether 
the patrimonial estate of Elimelech had been alienated 
before his exodus, or whether, at the moment of depar- 
tare, some daring speculator ventured on the hazardous 
scheme of purchasing the wasted fields, we have no 
means of determining. A Jew never parted with his 
land miless compellr^ by unavoidable misfurtune. 

On the whole, therefore, wa are disposed to the most 
favourable construction of the motives of Elimelech. 
Yet we are not blind to the dangers be ran . Wo know 
not if he were blind to them, but we do know that 
thousands now are. Like Lot, who certainly was not 
forced Ic reside in Sodom, they are beguiled by some 
advantageous prospect into spiritual peril. With no 
excuse but their own selfish desires, and no guarantee 
of protection but their own preanmption, they rush 
into difBculty and danger which they have not chosen 
to foresee. God's providence may sometimes farce us 
into perilous positions, but we are never to choose them 
for ourselves, on the ground that we shall gain some 
great temporal advantage. I do not know that Elime- 
lech siimed in goinj; to Moab, bnt I do know that Lot 
sinned in going to Sodom. 

Is your condition a scanty one ? Its scantiness does 
not make it jucesaary to leave it. Wc aro sometimes to 
be " content with the short allowance " of which Henry 
speaks, Susannah Harrison sang about — 



The poor man's frugally, when sweetened by the peace 
of God, is a far richer fortune than the stalled ox. and 
crowded granary of tho thoughtless worldling. 

Will these lines be read by any heads of households 
who are contemplating changes of residence! Take 
care, then, oh, take care what changes you make which, 
will remove your families from reli^ons ordinaiices, and 
place your children amidst worldly associations. R 
member that Hahlon and Chilion married idolaters, 
sm aware the bounds of your habitation may be so fixed 
for you, that yon shall have no choice in the matter. 
But when yon can choose, never let respectability of 
position, cheapness of rent, eligibility of premises, gen- 
tility of architecture, local friendships, or any other of 
tho instincts which govern the unceasing migrations of 
a great city — never let any of these debar you from ai 
'ical ministry, or i . . ■ 
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n piety, and corrupt the minds of your dear cl 

Recollect also, dear reader, that it ia perfectly hope- 
less to think, by any removal, to gat away from trouble. 
Wherever yon go, you will never escape crosses. The 
emigrants from Bethlehem left famine behind, it is tr 
but on the other ude of the Jordan they found death 
waiting their arrival. I am always alarmed when ' 
observe people too anxious to get rid of trouble, ( 
deavonring with too impatient a solicitude to shake 
from their shoulders the burden of care and grief, 
always fear they mav succeed'I Succeed, only to mei 
with some new trouble, which might not have befallen 
them had they carried the old one with a 
spirit. Take care, then, not to be too anxious to shake 
otf the cross you are now bearing, God will take it of 
how and when He sees best. 

Bnt the emigrants have departed. Their last and 
weeping look has been taken of their little village and 
their humble home. They travel sadly and wearily 
along the track towards the Jordan ; and, passing that 
river, find themselves at length among the strange but 
hospitable people of Moab. It is no play of the imagin- 
ation to believe that they felt painfully this separation 
from their native land. It could not be otherwise than 
a atom and sad experience. 

An experience, too, shared by the many thousands 
who are forced by the necessity which cannot get satis- 
faction here, or allured by the golden prospects of some 
distant El Dorado, to set out from the country of their 
birth, npon a long, difficult, and dangerous adventure. 
However distance may lend enchantment to future 
scenes, the wrRuching asunder of the thousand ties 
which link the afleotions to honie and country, implies 
in the very Jihraae itself sensations of unknownangiiiah. 
When the white cliffs are rapidly receding from view, 
tho stoutest heart in the emigrant band will not be 

Sroof against despondency. Weep ye not tor tho 
ead, neither bemoan theto," said the son of Hilkiah, 
"but weep sore for him that goetb away; for ha shall 
return no more, nor see his native country." 

Forget not then, I pray yon, the emigrants from tho 
shores of England. Ktj tnem as they part from loved 
associations. And let some winged prayer from your 
heart hover around thorn as they travel along the ocean's 
path. Bravely but sadly contending with the rough 
adversities of a settler's life, oh, you cannot tell how 
much they may need that prayer ! 
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1864. 

Ahothbb station on time's gliding railway 

Life's train hath passed : 
And now anticipation's eager glances 

Onwards are cast. 

The present age is full of noise and action ; 

And earnest thought 
And meditation, through our rapid transit, 

Arc rarely sought. 

Yet there are seasons when the troubled waters 

Of passion's tide, 
Touched ror a moment by the rod of wisdom, 

Hush, and divide. 

And o'er the opcmed pathway of the spirit, 

Good feelings cross : 
Then earthly gain, compared with life eternal, 

Seems but as dross. 

Then holy tows are breathed forth at the altar 

Of thankful hearts, 
And bopes grow pure and bright as stars that glLten 

When day departs. 

Let such be our experience as we welcome 

The new-bom year : 
Let worldly mists before truth's radiant sunbeam 

Fast disappear : 

And the wide-spread expanse of God's rich goodness 

Arrest our gaze : 
And sonirs, expressive of the soul's emotion, 

Besound His praise. 

No magic glass have we which brings the future 

Within our ken : 
But mighW faith the confidence sustaini 

Of Christian men. , 

Joy may light up our coming path, or sorrow 

Our cup o'er-run : 
Oh, G^od of love ! all-wise are Thy decrees — 

Thy will be done! 

n. M. w. 



ON THANKFULNESS. 

When we give relief to the starving j)oor who ask for 
our charity, we expect tbem to be thankful for our aid. 
This expectEition, it is true, is not always realized. We 
meet with some who coldly accept our benefactions as 
their rightful due ; like the poor almshouse woman, 
who marvelled that the clergvman should require any 
acknowledgment from her of the wine which he had 
sent her in her illness ; she had not thought of thank- 
ing him for it, for Tiz had done no more than his duty : 
it was our dutj, she said, to help one another!* She 
foi^ot that it IS equally our duty to be thai^ul. 

But we do not forget this in our endeavour to help 
the needy. Their occasional ingratitude for our favours 
is sure to incur our censure, and most cert^nly deserves 
it. And although we shall not, if we wish to be like 
our heavenly Father, allow their unthankfdlness to 
check the flow of our liberality — for He maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust — yet we are hurt by their 
conduct, and disposed to resent it. 

May not this experience remind us of our own fail- 
ings? May not the unthankfuluess of our fellow- 
creatures oe to us a mirror, wherein we may see a 
faint reflection of our ingratitude to the God of all our 
mercies I For do wo not take daily and innumerable 

* A fact. 



donations from His hand, without any recognition of 
His goodness, or avowal of our satisfaction ? Do we 
not receive them as quite a matter of course, and yet 
so accustomed to them, that we are scarcely conscious 
of their possession ? And is this pleasing, think you, 
to Him whose wiU concerning us is, that in every tiling 
we should give thanks ?^nd who has linked with the 
very worst of crimes this accusation, "Neither were 
they thankful "? Rom. i. 21. 

Then let us, as we stand upon the threshold of an- 
other year, look around us, and try to count up the 
blessings which so thickly encompass our footsteps. 
For mercies multiply while we survey them, just as at 
night, the longer and more intently that we gaze upon 
the sky, the stars seem to augment in number. 

There was a poor woman who had fallen into a melan- 
choly and murmuring frame of mind. Her minister 
tried in vain to reason her out of it. She persisted that 
she had nothing to be thankful for. At last he spoke 
to her of her neighbour's husband,— an intemperate 
man, who wasted his money when he was out, and ill- 
treated his wife when he came home. 

" Now," he said, " is your husband like that ?'* 

** No," was the reluctant answer. 

"Well, then, should not you thank God that you 
have a kind husband f 

She was forced to admit this ; and promised that she 
would thank God every night and morning for this 
mercy. Some days elapsed before her minister revisited 
her dwelling ; but when he did so, he was struck with 
her bright look as she greeted him. 

"Oh, sir," she exclaimed, "I have longed to see 
you ; I have so wished to thank you ! For a morning 
or two I did as I promised, but I did not rightly feel 
what I said. But the next day, when I was thanking 
God that I had a kind husband, 1 thought I should also 
thank Him that I had healthy cMldron ; and when I 
was thanking Him for that, I thought I should thank 
Him that I had briead to put in their mouths ; and when 
I was thanking the Lord for that, I thought I should 
thank Him that I had clothes for them to wear, and a 
house to cover their heads : and so, sir, when I was 
thanking God for one thing, another came into my head, 
and another still ; and now I know not where to stop, 
or how to thank Him enough ; and I feel so ha^py ! 

So it will be with you, my reader, if you \ml only 
try the experiment. For gratitude increases with its 
use. The more thankful we are, the more thankful wc 
shall become, and the more wc shall have to be thank- 
ful for. 

But perhaps you are not in the mood for thanksgiving 
to-day. Your brow is downcast, and your heart is 
heavy, for trouble presses upon you, and your eyes 
are so tear-dimmed that you cannot see the many 
comforts which are still about you, and which ought to 
evoke your song of praise. Hien, if you can thank God 
for nothing else, thank Him for the trouble which Ho 
has sent you. 

" Yes, thank Him for sickness, for sorrow, for care ; 
For the thorns you have gathered, the anguish you bear; 
For nights of anxiety, watching, and tears ; 
A present of pain ; a perspective of fears." 

For all things work together for your good, and trials are 
some of the "all things." When Bernard Gilpin was 
on his way to London to be tried by tiie Popish party, he 
broke his leg by a fall, which put a stop tor some time 
to his journey. He had before this been in the habit of 
saying that nothing happens to the people of God but 
what is intended for tneir good ; and now some ono 
tauntin^y asked him " whether he thought his broken 
1 leg was so ?" He answered meekly, " I make no ques- 
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tion but it is." And so it proved ; for before he was 
able to travel, Queen Mary died, and he was thus mer- 
cifully saved from a violent death. 

Now you may not discover so quickly as Bernard 
Gilpin did a reason for the misfortunes which befall 
you ; but you may be equally certain that there is some 
wise and loving design to be fulfilled by them. Then 
take down your harp from the willows, and sing of 
mercy and judgment. Thank God for the fresh proof He 
is thus giving you of your adoption into His family, for 
"whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom He receiveth." Thank Him for the 
grace which sustains you in your affliction, and for the 
promises which are made precious by it. Thank Him 
for those peaceable fruits of righteousness which it is 
presently to bring forth. Thank Him that it is working 
out for you a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
gloiy. Thank Him for that bi-ight land to which you 
are hastening, where sorrow and sighing shall flee away, 
and God shall Himself wipe all tears from your eyes. 

Oh, if you are a Christian, how can you be otherwise 
than thankful ? With God for your portion, and heaven 
for your home, should not your whole life be one tribute 
of gratitude and praise ? A very poor and aged woman, 
as she sat down to her scanty meal of dry bread, was 
heard to exclaim in thankful accents, ** What ! all this, 
and Jesus Christ too ! " And if you, like her, have 
Christ in your heart, you may well be satisfied and 
joyful ; for then all things, whether present or to come, 
arc likewise yours, and none can rob you of your trea- 
sures. 

" Oil, child of God ! oh, glory's heir ! 
How rich a lot is thine ! 

" A hand almighty to defend — 
An car for every call — 
An honoured life — a peaceful end — 
And heaven to crown it all !" 

The true Christian has, however, his seasons of gloom 
and despondency, when the lamentations of Jeremiah 
seem more accordant with his feelings than the jubilant 
strains of David. Is it such a season with you at this 
time, my reader ? Are you tossed up and down on the 
waves of doubt and apprehension, mourning that 
although it is now dark yet Jesus has not come to you? 
Still, at all events, you have one cause for thanksgiving 
left. What is that ? Listen. 

" I was telling a friend," said an eminent Christian, 
when recording her experience in a time of peculiar 
depression, "that I could not praise Christ for any- 
thing." 

"Praise Him," was the reply, **ihat ymi are miser- 
able withotU Him.** 

The answer was unexpected, but it was appropriate 
and consoling. It lightened that weary one s burden, 
and sent her on her way rejoicing. For we mourn 
Christ's absence, because we love His presence ; we are 
sad in the darkness, because the Hgnt of His coun- 
tenance was sweet to us. And if so, it is a token that 
we belong to Him, for the ungodly have no room in 
their heart for the Saviour, nor any real longing for His 
manifestation. Let us be thankful for this ray of light, 
this gleam of hope ; for He that hath begun a good 
work in us will assuredly finish it and perfect it ; and 
although weeping may endure for a night, joy cometh 
in the morning. 

But some of you, my readers, are Twt Christians. 
Then you have never really thanked God for His best 
and most wonderful gift. You have never responded to 
the love which He displayed in sending His only-begotten 
Son to suffer and die in your stead. How ungrateful ! 
how inexcusable ! how sinful ! Yet oven yoit should 



greet the new-bom year with songs of thankfulness ! 
Thank God that He has spared you thus far, and that 
His mercy still surrounds you. Thank Him for the 
good tidings of great joy which are at this moment 
ringing in your ear. Thank Him, "that whosoever will 
may yet come, and take the water of life freely." Thank 
Him that he has promised His Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him. Thank Him for the assurance that, if you . 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, you shall be saved. 
And as you thus thank Him, will you not grateftdly 
accept the offer of His love, and, through simple fiiith 
in Jesus, obtain a place amongst His redeemed ones 
now, and an everlasting home in his mansions above ? 

C. D. M. 



THE TEAE OF EELEASE. 

" The year of release is at hand." — Peut. xr. 9. 

Oh, aged believer ! whose feet 

On the shores of eternity stand, 
Bear calmly the trials you meet, 

For the year of release is at hand. 

Long, long, though fatigued and opprest, 
You have toiled at your Master's command ; 

But soon you shall enter His rest. 
For the year of release is at hand. 

How fair are those mansions above ! 

The scenes that await you, how grand ! 
How thrilling the welcome of love ! 

And the year of release is at hand. 

No storms of temptation or care 

Sweep over that beautiful land; 
But joys never-fading are there. 

And the year of release is at hand. 

Already faint echoes you hear 
Of sweet songs from the glorified band ; 

So you know that your home must be near, 
That the year of release is at hand. 

Earth's pleasures are taking their flight, 

But the glories celestial expand ; 
And faith almost changes to sight. 

For the year of release is at hand ! 



FOUE MEDALS. 

On a certain Sunday evening the hum of many voices 
rose from the spacious room where about a hundred boys 
were assembled. The character of the school might 
easily be told from the board outside, on which were 
the words, "Ragged School." The decorum with which 
the lessons were proceeding was wonderful, and must 
have been the result of much patience, perseverance, 
prayer, and faith. The teachers were men of humble 
position in life, but earnest and painstaking in Christian 
effort, and they were now bending all their energies to 
the great work of winning souls to Christ. 

During this evening the schoolroom door opened, and 
a sailor entered. The attention of the scholars was at 
once diverted from their teachers and their books, and 
they nudged one another, and spoke in very audible 
whispers, as they watched the visitor cross the floor, 
and approach one of the classes. He was a young man, 
but with features bronzed by exposure to woric and 
weather, and he had a frank, manly bearing, and a 
piercing, eagle eye. Moreover, he had on his breast 
four medals. It was these four bright tokens of success- 
ful bravery that especially attracted the ragged scholars, 
and formed the subject of their remarks one to anot\sftx^ 

The young aailot ^Vkcov'A ^'ya^vsasj^asjisa^ nk>{Sc». *^o» 
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teacher of the class near which he stood ; but the 
teacher looked at him somewhat perplexed, as he failed 
to recognise him. 

"What, don't you know me, Mr. T — ? Don't you 
remember Mat 1" 

** Are you Mat ?" asked the teacher, who remembered 
well enough the ragged boy that bore that name, and 
who had given him "no end of trouble, "as he always said. 

"To hQ sure I am; there's no mistake about it, Mr. 
T— ." 

" Well, I*m very glad to see you. Mat ; I really did 
not know you, but I know you now," and the teacher 
shook hands heartily with him, while words and tele- 
graphic signs passed rapidly among the boys in the 
room. 

"And do you see what I've got, Mr. T — f * asked the 
sailor, pointing, not without considerable pride, to the 
medals glittering on his breast. 

" Yes, I see ; very handsome indeed. And how did 
you come by them f ' 

"Honestly," said the young man, with a laugh; 
"which is more than I could always have said ;" and 
the face became grave as his memory went back for a 
moment to his sinful and miserable childhood. He 
added, " 1 gained these four medals for good conduct 
and hard fighting in the Black Sea." 

There was much excitement among the scholars as 
the sailor said this, and some boy near him called out 
" Hip, hip," which was the signal for some rather wild 
hurraing. The teachers tried to stop it, thinking it 
imsuited to the devotional character of the Sunday 
evening ; but Mat was a hero, and must have his meed 
of applause from an appreciating and admiring public, 
and so the boys went on with another noisy tribute of 
praise. 

The sailor said, as soon as silence was restored — such 
silence, that is, as is commonly attainable in a ragged 
school, — "Much obliged to you, lads ; but you've made 
a little mistake ; you should not have hurraed m€; it is 
Mr. T — who deserves all the credit. Sir,** he said, 
turning again to his old teacher, while gratitude sparkled 
in his eye, — and he pointed once more to his medals, — 
"«r, / owe all this to you.** 

The boys were puzzled at first to catch his meaning, 
but their sharp wits were not long in discovering what 
he wished to be understood. He meant to say that the 
moral training and christian afifection, of which he had 
been the subject in that school, and under that teacher, 
had so fashioned his character, guided his steps, and 
opened to him the means of gaining an honest livelihood, 
tnat it was not exaggeration to say it was owing to Mr. 
T — that he stood there decorated by his country for 
his valour. 

And he was right. What would, what could he have 
been but for that liagged School ? One of the many 
waifs and strays of our strange London life, he would 
have floated onwards to perdition, had not a friendly 
hand caught him and drawn him to shore, and so saved 
him from ruin. He would have gone on sleeping in 
dark ardiies, prowling around market stalls, committing 
various small depredations, till he developed into the 
accomplished thief or the desperate burglar, and added 
one more to the hardened wretches who baffle our 
police and disgrace our Christianity. But that Ragged 
School had been the turning-point of a new, a better 
life. There he had learned that he had a soul, that 
|Tuilt stained it, but that Christ's blood had been shed 
for its cleansing. There he was taught that, friendless 
and homeless, an outcast, a city Arab, he had a Father 
in heaven, and in his teachers, warm-hearted Mends 
and wise counsellors. The good seed had not only 
fallen on his heart, but taken deep root, and borne 



already a goodly harvest. Divine grace made him a new 
creature, and when he left school for a seafaring life, 
many prayers rose to heaven on his behalf, as one of the 
most promising scholars. 

Ana now he had come back to show that the teacher 
had not laboured for nought, and to avow lus gratitude 
for the christian love and pains which had made him 
what he was. But for that school, we may venture to 
say that he would never have gained those four medals. 

And is that a solitary instance ? By no means. It 
is only one of many such instances. The records of our 
Ragged Schools are rich in such evidences of their useful- 
ness. True it is of the poor ragged boys, as one of them- 
selves once said to his teacher, " I never had a chance in 
my life;" and it is the Ragged School which gives them 
that " chance." There are many of our ragged scholars 
who are bravely fighting their way, if not against their 
country's foes in the Black Sea, yet against many evil 
influences in society around them, and are raising them- 
selves in the social scale with a heroism which equally 
deserves, if it does not receive, the four medals. 

And, remember, these boys Tiecd to be heroes in a 
smaU way if they are to get on at all. The Ragged 
School cannot altogether relieve them from the difli- 
culties of their forlorn condition, though it can sym- 
pathize, counsel, and aid. They must be helped to help 
themselves. And they do help themselves, in all kind!s 
of odd ways, as you may see if you will study their 
habits in our metropolis. Yonder boy, for example, 
who always stands near London Bridge, picks up a living 
by selling omnibus conductors eleven-pence halfpenny- 
worth of coppers as change for a silver shilling. Another 
boy watches an oyster stall in the Whitechapel Road 
during the evening, and collects the oyster shells ; for 
this he receives a penny each night, with which money 
he marches to the Penny B^ik as one of its most 
regular depositors. Another boy, one of the most 
ragged of the ragged, brought a few pence to a Penny 
Bank, which he had earned by rising early and collect- 
ing all the bones he could find in the street. 

And do you not think, my reader, that the poor shoe- 
black, who took home his first earnings in the shape of 
a quartern loaf, seemed a hero to his widowed mother 
and famishing sisters, as he joyfully placed it on their 
table ? Do you wonder that their feeble voices joined 
in a " hurrah " as they saw it ? And are not those boys 
a kind of miniature heroes, deserving of one of the four 
medals, perhaps, who pay the rent for their parents 
when the broker has entered to seize the scanty fur- 
niture ? This our ragged boys have done more than 
once. Here is one of these undecorated heroes, and of 
him is told the following tale : — 

Not in London, but in Hertfordshire (for vice and 
misery are, alas! not confined to the metropolis), was a 
Sunday-night school, opened by a good minister whose 
heart yearned over the outcasts around him. He re- 
joiced to find, after six weeks, that his school contained 
120 i;a^ed boys and girls, and 60 teachers. He was 
particmarly struck by one little boy, in a tattered dress, 
on account of the peculiar character of the rags in which 
he was clad. The teachers provided the boy with a suit 
of corduroy clothes ; and on the following Sunday he 
made his appearance, not at the Ragged, but the regular 
Sunday school. He placed himself near the door, that 
the eye of the minister might catch him, and was ac- 
cepted as a regular scholar. He proved to be the son 
of a poor blind widow, who lived in a cellar in one of 
the most degraded streets of the town. A situation as 
errand lad was obtained for him, and at first he received 
Is. 6d. per week, and then 2s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. per 
week. When he received 4s. 6d. for Uie first time, he 
told his mother it seemed to be time to get up out of 
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the cellar, and his mother agreeing, they hired the floor 
above. The minister, on visiting her, was pleased to 
hear her say that something strange had happened to 
her, and that /or the first time for years.she Jiad been able 
to see the windows I A surgeon was consulted, and gave 
it as his opinion that the woman had been sufibring 
from chronic inflammation of the eyes, caused by the 
dampness and bad air of the cellar in which she lived. 
Subsequently her sight was completely restored, and 
now she can work for her living. 

God be thanked that there are many of these boys 
and girls who are beginning to think * * it seems time to get 
up out of the cellar," and that Kagged Schools have 
taught them these thoughts. And is not this a right — 
though we know it is not the highest — ground on which 
to commend such a christian work to your sympathy 
and affection ? Is it not a laudable thijig to win hun- 
dreds from crime and despair, and turn them into good 
members of the commonwealth ? Is it not better to fill 
schools than gaols ? Is it not something to be thankful 
for, when 1,215 ragged scholars are seen (as on a certain 
19th day of March they really were seen) assembled in 
Exeter Hall to receive some well-earned prizes ? Is it 
not a subject of devout thanksgiving that more than a 
hundred and fifty ragged scholars are now active 
teachers ? And is it not just what you expect, when 
you find these teachers display special aptness in 
their work, for it is evident that none will know so 
well as they what are the peculiar habits of thought, 
vices, and temptations of the ragged class, while they 
will work all the more zealousty as they realize the 
value of the gospel of Christ in rescuing them from 
similar degradation? Forgiven much, their aff'ection 
must glow with an intenser heat. 

And now on the higher ground we may fitly take our 
stand. Kagged Schools have furnished many evidences 
of the truth of the Scripture assurance that godliness 
hath the promise of the life that now is, as well as of 
that which is to come. And to that "life which is to 
come " many a ragged scholar has attained. From the 
beggary of earth to the glory and riches of heaven ! 
"What a wonderful transition ! And these youthful 
heirs of eternal life have been meetened for their 
inheritance through the instrumentality of Kagged 
Schools, in the worst and most discouraging districts. 
You have heard of Pye Street, Westminster ; — you must 
have heard of it ; it was so notorious for its vice, and so 
prolific in its crime, as to bear the name of " The Devil's 
Acre.** Yet into this terrible street went the Ragged 
School mission, and it won trophies for the cross of 
Christ even there. Three instances, given in the 
briefest possible words, shall confirm our statement: — 

A little girl, who received her education from three 
years old to five, in this school, suffered from spinal 
disease, caused by a fall down stairs. Her pain was so 
great that for some months she could not bear to be 
spoken to. It was, however, a pleasure to her to hear 
texts and hymns, liough she could not, from the state 
of her nervous system, listen long to reading. During 
the last week of her life she was relieved from this ex- 
treme pain, and enjoyed talking to her family of Jesus, 
and repeating her favourite hymns, giving full proof 
before her death that her heart was given to God. A 
little boy, too, who was cut off after a few days' illness, 
attracted the attention of his parents by his earnest 
questions on the work and love of Jesus. A poor 
cripple, who was a short time ago called home, showed 
how his heart was prepared by the grace of God, by the, 
delight with which he continually repeated his favourite 
hymn — 

" Oh ! what has Jesus done for me ? 
He died for me — ^my Saviour." 



And thus we discover the secret of the Kagged 
School's power. It is not sentimentality, it is not 
mere philanthropy, it is not worldly policy ; it is its 
religiousness. It is because it casts the Tree of Life into 
the water that the iron swims. It is because it brings 
Christ's love and atoning work before the ragged boy, 
and with loving looks and woi'ds entreats him to believe 
in that Saviour, that it succeeds so marvellously in its 
onerous enterprise. The most admirable system of 
police cannot diminish crime, though it may repress it ; 
the crime is stiU there, as a pent-up torrent. But the 
gospel diminishes crime, because it changes the heart 
of the criminal ; and it is the outworking of gospel 
principles which has given vitality and efficacy to the 
Kagged School movement ; and which, besides its many 
noble instances of individual usefulness, has enabled i^ 
in conjunction with kindred agencies, to lessen juvenile 
crime by a decrease of 36 per cent. 

s. 

THE CHEISTIAN'S AKCHOE. 

"We have, as Christians, an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast. Our anchor is hope, and our hope is 
Christ. 

Now, the ship's anchor, all the while that the ship is 
secured by it, is itself a thing invisible. It lies deep 
and out of sight. It could not fulfil its great design if 
it were not out of sight. "We cast it in trust, and 
we leave it in trust. 

So is Jesus gone into heaven. He is there, that 
sympathy may be one with Omnipotence ; that the 
cross and the throne may unite. Grace has become 
glory, and that makes the "anchor." 

There was no real holding-ground here ; therefore, He 
went there. The castings are not into the shiftinss of 
this world, but into the fastnesses of eternity, \diere 
nothing moves, where nothing changes. We have to do 
only with the sure, the infinite, and the everlasting. 

And just because it is so, it is all matter of faith. 
We feel but we cannot see our "oiiohor." We know 
it by its drawings. When we were waadering, it drew 
us back again ; when we should have been greatly 
shaken, it stilled us. It was all faith. The sailor 
does not know and trust his anchor less because it 
is hidden in the waters ; neither do I Christ, because 
He is concealed from mine eyes. Do we not experience 
His power the more because it is hidden ? Therefore 
St. Paul reasons, "Which hope we have as an anchor 
of the soul, both sure and steadfast, and which entereth 
into that within the veil." 

It is said that a ship "always drops to her anchor.'* 
So, by secret influences, the soul which is held to 
Jesus will continually, and almost insensibly, be getting 
nearer and nearer to Him every moment: nearer in con- 
verse ; nearer in likeness ; nearer in love. Nor will it 
rest till it is as near Him now as the circumstances 
of this present life allow; and anticipating the time 
when there shall be no hindrances, but we shall be near 
Him and one with Him for ever. 

Yet, although the anchor be cast, and the holdings 
are sure, and the "ship drops to her anchor," still 
the winds may beat, the waves may roll, and the 
vessel toss. 

But there is no fear that that anchor may slip. There 
may be trials, but there is no danger, distress but not 
despair ; and welcome even the tempest in its fury, if 
it prove the firmness of the tenure by which you are 
held, and the love by which you are encouraged. 

Dear reader, is this hope indeed yours ? Are you thus 
safely anchored ? " Have you thrown yq\vx's&\1'!!IJ^'sj^s»5s^^ 
upon the Lord 3^«vja <^^msX^ ^.-a. ^C^^-^^ Siaai^ ^5fc^^^^5ss«l 
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your souls and the Saviour which must hold you to 
Him indissolubly in life, in death, and in eternity ? 

Then hold on with patient expectation and holy joy. 
The sweetest society, tand the gladdest welcome, and 
the richest prizes are near you now. It is but a step, 
perhaps, and you will be on that bright shore where 
saints and angels wait for you ; for yours is a hope that 
will ** never make ashamed," and yours is a life, real, 
great, true,— a *4ife hid with Christ in God." 



c. c. 



THE HOMELESS WANDERER IN ST. 

PAUL'S. 

One bright day in summer, towards the close of Henry 
the Eiglith's reign, any one who was passing through 
St. Paul's Church, or mingling with the crowd that, as 
usual, had gathered there, might have seen a poor, 
hiilf-stai-ved looking man, sitting on a stone bench at 
a little distance from the busy thiong. 

The body of old St. Paul's Church at that period, and 
long afterwards, was the daily resort of great numbers 
of people, especially of those who had business to 
transact, or were in search of employment. Idlers, 
too, of every description, were to be found there, and 
the buzz of conversation seems to have been very great. 
** He is as well known as the middle of Paul's," was a 
common proverb. 

"Well, there he sat, this solitary man ; his thin, white 
face, his hollow eyes, and his shrunken limbs, telling a 
tale of suffering and privation which all might plainly 
ix'ad. He was evidently wasting away, and could not 
live long in that state. So sad was his appearance, 
that few who glanced towards him cared to repeat the 
look, but hasted to pass by, like the priest and the 
Levite, on the other side. 

Who was he ? and how came he to be in such distress ? 
It is the old, old story of one coming from the country 
to Loudon, where he had no friends, and could get but 
very scanty provision, and was thus reduced, step by 
step, to extreme want. 

Yet he was one of Christ's true, single-hearted dis- 
ciples, who had given up his wealth, his friends, and 
his worldly prospects, in order to be faithful to His 
Master, and obedient to His call. 

Born of a good family, he had entered college at the 
age of sixteen, with a strong attachment to the errors 
and superatitious ceremonies of popery. He ridiculed 
the idea of justification by faith in the imputed right- 
eousness of Christ, and believed that his o^vn "regular 
and moral life," combined with his devout attention to 
the rites of the church, would be quite sufficient to win 
a place for him in heaven. 

He was a plodding and earnest student, and pursued 
his studies, both then and in later years, with praise- 
worthy zeal and diligence. It is told of him, that oefore 
he was thirty years of age he had read through all the 
Greek and Latin Fathers, all the schoolmen, and the 
acts of all the Councils, besides making himself master 
of the Hebrew language. 

While thus ardently engaged in the acquisition of 
knowledge, he found that for which he certainly was 
not seeking ; he found the best of all treasures, the 
pearl of great price, that Saviour whom to know is life 
eternal I His varied reading showed him that the 
Eomish church had departed to an immense distance 
from the faith and practice of primitive Christianity ; 
and through the divine light which beamed upon his 
mind, he was enabled to see clearly the way of salvation, 
and to trust simply, but with entire confidence, in the 
ZordJesi2s Chnst. 



But inward j)cace was the prelude to outward turmoil 
and discord. The great change which had taken place 
in his principles raised up for him a host of enemies, 
who never rested until they had produced sufficient 
proofs of his heresy to lead to his expulsion from the 
university. He was now homeless, friendless, and 
destitute. His stepfather withheld from him the estate 
which his own father had left him, "thinking that he 
who stood in danger of the law himself would not be 
able to find relief by legal methods." For a time he 
was sustained by the kmdness of a gentleman, who 
received him into his family; and, having married a 
Coventry citizen's daughter, he lived next in the house 
of his wife's father, whence, a few years before the 
death of Henry the Eighth, he removed to London. 

His misfortimes in that great city had brought him 
to that low and mournful condition in which wo intro- 
duced him to our readers. He was, in fact, just on the 
brink of starvation. 

And would God leave him, unpitied and unaided, to 
perish ? Nay, He who sent the ravens to feed Elijah 
had already provided relief for His suffering servant. 

As he sat there on that bright summer's day, weak 
with fasting, and thinking, perhaps, how near he was 
drawing to that happy land where they hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more, a stranger came up, and 
taking a seat uninvited beside him, spoke to him in a 
very kind and familiar manner, and then put a consider- 
able sum of money into his hand. 

"Be of good cheer. Master Fox," ho said; "take 
care of yourself^ and use all possible means to preser\'o 
your life, for new hopes are close at hand, and within a 
few days more certain means of subsistence will bo 
granted you." 

The stranger departed as quickly as he came, leaving 
no clue behind him as to his name or residence ; and, 
although the grateful and astonished recipient of his 
bounty made every possible eflbrt to ascertain who he 
was, he was never able to find out. 

The prediction uttered was, however, literally ful- 
filled ; for within three days Fox received an invitation 
to reside vnih. the Duchess of Richmond, as tutor to the 
grandsons of the Duke of Norfolk! What a change 
from that humble resting-place in old St. Paul's, where 
he had not bread with which to satisfy his hunger ! 
He lived with this noble family at Reigate — ^where he 
is said to have been the first person who preached the 
gospel— until the reign of Queen Mary, when, in order 
to escape persecution, he was obliged to flee from the 
country, and went to Germany. 

On the accession of Elizabeth he returned to England, 
and became vicar of St. Giles', Cripplegate, and devoted 
eleven years of constant labour to the preparation of 
his great work, "The Acts and Monuments of the 
Church." 

So that scene in old St. Paul's was an episode in the 
history of John Fox, the celebrated martyrologist ? 
Yes, dear reader, and it is written for our learning, that 
we may encourage our faith, and strengthen our hope, 
by seeing the end of the Lord in the experience of His 
tried servant, that the Lord is very pitiful, and of ten- 
der mercy, and never forsakes those who put their trust 
in Him. He may seem, for a time, to delay His help, 
but it is only that the extremity of our need may en- 
hance the value of His deliverance ; and if we patiently 
wait for His succour, there will be many a mount of 
difficulty in our christian pilgiimage which we shall 
have to memorialize by the triumphant designation of 
"Jchovah-jireh." 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF **DORA SELNVYN," ETC. 

Chapter L— A Retrospect. 

It was a very small cottage, but it was a very pretty 
one ; for it had a rustic porcli, around which a luxu- 
riant honeysuckle twined itself; the windows were 
festooned with climbing roses, and the low roof was 
partly covered with ivy. A narrow strip of garden 
ground in the front was filled with flowering plants, 
and there was a choice pot or two in the windows as 
well : so that altogether the place had a very attractive 
outside appearance. 

And if you had inferred from it that there must 
surely be peace and contentment inside, you would not 
have been far wrong in your supposition, for the mis- 
tress of this humble little dwelling was quite in keep- 
ing with her abode. She was a kind, cheerful-looking, 
elderly person, neatly dressed in widow's mourning, — 
just one of that nice, comfortable sort of people to 
whom you instinctively turn, either in joy or in sorrow, for 
sympathy, and feel sure of having it. Her name was 
Mrs. Bright. 

" What a suitable name for her!" you will perhaps 
exclaim. 

Yes, it was very suitable ; and yet, if you were to 
peep into her cottage occasionally, — on this very morn- 
ing, for instance, when she is sitting at her little round 
table with a book open before her, half reading and 
half meditating, I am not sure whether you would 
think that she was always fully entitled to her pleasant 
appellation. 

Well, she has certainly had troubles enough during her 
lifetime to leave some shadows upon her brow and 
some soiTow in her heart. She married early, and mar- 
ried well for her station, and was very happy in her 
new home ; but there were no olive-branches round 
about her table, — ^for although three or four children 
were given to her, yet they all died in infancy ; and 
this was a sore trial to her. For several years, too, 
through unforeseen circumstances, her husband was 
unsuccessful in his business, and they had to struggle 
on amidst debts and difficulties, in the best way that 
they could, — sometimes almost overwhelmed by the 
rough waves of trouble, and sometimes sailing in smoother 
water. 

And at length, when prosperity crowned their per- 
severing etibrts, and when the unexpected joy of having 
a little son likewise gladdened her home, Mrs. Bright 
found a fresh source of anxiety in the failing health of 
her husband. His decline was very gradual, and it 
was cheered by the bright hopes which gathered round 
his sick couch, and threw a beautiful radiance across 
the valley of the shadow of death. His last hours were 
more than peaceful, they were even joyous, for his de- 
parting spirit seemed already to realize that perfect and 
exquisite bliss which is treasured for the believer in 
heaven, and which he was so soon to possess in all its 
fulness. Such a triumphant close of life, or, rather, 
such a happy entrance into the true life, softened the 
pain of separation to the survivor ; and although Mrs. 
Bright keenly felt her loss, she was much comforted 
under it, and looked forward with chastened gladness 
to the sweet reunion which awaited her in another 
world. 

But she had at least another strong tie to this world 
still. Her boy now claimed all her love and all her at- 
tention ; he was the one precious object for which she had 
yet to live and to toil. And she spared no pains, and 
grudged no sacrifices, to bring him up so as to act his 
pai-t well and nobly on the great battle-field of life. He 



was a pleasant, good-humoured boy, but ho was easily 
influenced by tnose around him. While under his 
mother's care, he had, from the mere force of habit, 
generally yielded obedience to her wishes ; and she 
perhaps mistook this easiness of disposition for real 
principle. When he had to go forth into the world, 
and to become in some degree his own master, — for 
however careful the superintendence which, may be ex- 
ercised over youths away from home, they cannot bo 
controlled like children, — it was then that Charlie 
Bright*s weak points were developed, and that he 
proved himself unable to withstand the temptations 
that assailed him. Had he trusted in the Strong One 
for strength, he might, nay, he must have been vic- 
torious ; but self-reliant, as well as feeble in purpose, 
he was easily led astray by evil companions. 

The first step once taken in the way of open 
sin, others follow in quick succession ; and ere long 
Charlie Bright had so misconducted himself, that his 
situation, his character, and his friends were alike for- 
feited by him, and in a fit of desperation he ran off to 
sea. His mother would — oh, how gladly! — have shel- 
tered and helped him, but Charlie could not bear now 
the quietude and the restraints of his early home, and 
the widow's living piety was dist^teful to one who had 
learned to mock what was holy and good, and to give 
free vent to his passions. So he saued for America, 
and his poor mother was almost heartbroken. 

He wrote to her once or twice in a very vague, un- 
satisfactoiy style ; there were no signs of contrition nor 
promises of amendment in his letters, and after the 
first few months all correspondence ceased on his part, 
and she never heard of him again! Whether he were 
alive or not, she did not know ; and although she em- 
ployed every possible means, she could not gain any 
tidings of him. 

Year after year passed away, and her prodigal son 
never returned to the home of his childhood, nor sent 
any communication to it. 

Every one but his mother felt assured of his death, 
but she continued to cherish the hope that he would 
one day be restored to her ; and although that hope 
grew fainter and fainter with the lapse of time, yet her 
tender and unquenchable love for her boy would not let 
her entirely relinquish it. Her friends shook their 
heads with a half-sad smile whenever she spoke of it to 
them ; they thought it was a pity that she should cling 
in any measure to so delusive an expectation ; but if it 
strengthened her to bear up under her heavy burden, 
was it not a pity to attempt to deprive her of it ? Why 
not rather leave it as a shining star in her clouded sky, 
cheering her onwards, until earthly hopes should be 
exchanged for heavenly realities, and mother and child 
should have met to part again no more for ever ? For 
we cannot help cherishing the belief of Monica's friend, 
that it was impossible that the child of so many prayers 
should perish. 

The pretty little cottage, in which Mrs. Bright now 
resided, had only lately oecome her home. It had been 
bequeathed, with other property, to a gentleman who 
had frequently and generously befriended her husband, 
and he had offered it rent-free to Mrs. Bright as long as 
she chose to live in it. As her income was very limited, 
— so limited that I fear to mention it, lest you, com- 
paring it with your larger means, should be disposed to 
doubt its sufficiency, — she thankfully accepted this 
kind offer, and removed, with her few worldly posses- 
sions, to the pleasant country village in which it was 
situated. 

Mrs. Bright liked her new home very much. 'BASAr 
Cottage was both cliar\aaMi?^ vol *\\& es^srsv^ «(g^^R»K«»« 
and coiiNftm^w\. \sl *\\a m^w^ «^t^\^^^wx^^^!^ai« ^ 
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scenery around, although not remarkable for beauty, 
was varied enough to satisfy the demands of a town- 
bred person, and the air was healthy and bracing. Her 
nearest neighbours were steady, respectable people ; 
the shops at which she dealt were in the main road, only 
a few yards distant from her dwelling, and the church 
was close at hand, in which Christ's minister faithfully 
proclaimed to his people that gospel which had been 
entrusted to his care. Had she carefully chosen her 
cottage and its locality, Mrs. Bright could scarcely 
have selected a more suitable residence for herself. So 
she had much in this respect to be thankful for. 

And she really was thankful for it. She was not like 
Hester Jackson, her tall, sharp-featured, sharp-tempered 
next-door neighbour, who could hardly speak to any- 
body without grumbling at her hard lot, and at the 
frequent annoyances which she experienced. No, no, 
Mrs. Bright did credit to her name. She seemed to 
take a positive pleasure in looking at the bright side of 
everything, and in acknowledging to others the many 
mercies which she enjoyed. It was well for her that 
her natural temperament was thus cheerful and elastic, 
for it had helped her very much in bearing the heavy 
trials which had befallen her, and it helped now to 
enliven the quiet and uneventful evening of her life. 

As a stranger in the village, Mrs. Bright had not of 
course many acquaintances ; but she was fond of being 
alone, and with her knitting, her books, and her small 
household concerns, she kept herself constantly em- 
ployed. She was very clever at fancy knitting, and 
Mrs. Elliott, the minister's wife, had kindly shown 
some specimens of her work to two or three rich ladies, 
and they had gladly ordered several articles of Mrs. 
Bright, who was, in her turn, equally glad to augment 
her small income in this private and pleasant manner. 



Chaptee II. — Mr. Elliott's Specific. 

While we have been taking\this rapid glance at Mrs. 
Bright's past history and present circumstances, you 
have probably forgotten the hint that was given at the 
commencement of our first chapter of her occasional 
seasons of depression. Her brightness was not without 
a shadow. In fact, there was generally an under- 
current of sadness to be detected beneath her smiling 
and really cheerful demeanour, but it was so slight, that 
no person of ordinary discernment would have noticed 
it. What was the cause of it ? 

We must trace it — at least, Mrs. Bright herself traced 
it — to her want of enjoyment in religion. She was a true 
Christian ; and so far as prayerful and persevering en- 
deavours would make her such, a consistent one. She 
strove against all that was evil, whether within or from 
without, and she strove not in her own strength, but in 
dependence upon Christ's all-sufficient grace. And she 
was also earnest and unremitting in her cultivation of 
whatsoever things were lovely and of good report. 
Still her inner life was not marked by that perfect peace 
and gladness which other Christians possessed; and 
when she tried to rise to a higher elevation of feeling, 
and to a more joyous frame of mind, there seemed an 
indescribable weight which oppressed and hindered her. 
Her natural gaiety of spirit added to her perplexity, 
for since she was so buoyant through all life's cares, it 
was surely strange that she should not be more exult- 
ant in Christ's service. Might she not have justly 
expected that to her His ways would be ways of 
pleasantness, and His paths paths of peace ? She had 
always been disappointed in this respect, but of late 
years, and especially since her removal to Rose Cottage, 
$he ^fld become increasingly so. How was she to 



account for this cloud which hung over her path ? and 
how was it to be dispelled ? 

Just at this period Mrs. Bright found a wise friend 
and adviser in ner new minister. Mr. Elliott was one 
who invited, and who also repaid, the confidence placed 
in him. He had a warm heart and a clear judgment, 
so that his sympathy went hand in hand with his 
counsels, and thus his plain speaking rarely, if ever, 
gave offence to any one. He was much interested in 
Mrs. Bright, and had had several conversations with 
her, in wnich she had frankly unfolded to him her diffi- 
culties, and had been encouraged by his remarks about 
them. 

But although relieved, she was not satisfied ; and 
when first introduced to our readers, she was studying 
the pages of her Bible, and musing over the discrepancy 
which existed between some of its statements and some 
of her own feelings. While thus occupied, the little 
gate of her garden was swung hastily back, and Mr. 
Elliotfs quick step crossed the gravel walk. In another 
minute or two he was seated in the large arm-chair 
opposite to Mrs. Bright, engaged in a quiet and friendly 
chat with her. 

The subject that was uppermost in her thoughts soon 
gained expression in words ; and after Mrs. Bright had 
once more explained to her minister how puzzled she 
was by her frequent depression, she said, somewhat 
anxiously, "Can you tell me, sir, what I must do to get 
rid of it?" 

**I think I can, Mrs. Bright," he said, after a mo- 
ment's pause, "only you must promise that you wiU 
not be offended with my suggestion. It seems to me 
that one probable cause of your want of comfort is, that 
you are too much wrapped up in yourself, too much 
absorbed in your own feelings. Suppose you were to set 
to work and try what you can do for the good of others." 

Mrs. Bright looked rather surprised. This was cer- 
tainly not the remedy which she had either expected or 
desired. Indeed she mentally shrank from it, just as a 
highly nervous invalid does from any active exertion. 
Mr, Elliott could not have named a plan to which she 
would have been more strongly disinclined. 

** I should of course be very glad, sir," she said, ** if 
I could be of the least use in any way, but I do not see 
how it is possible at present. I am not fit to do others 
good ; I have not heart for it, either. If I were happier 
myself, I might then attempt to make others happy, 
but " 

She hesitated, and Mr. Elliott smiled. "But you 
fe.ncy it is not fair to require that of you now. I quite 
understand you, Mrs. Bright. Your feeling is a very 
natural one. Still, I wish you would take my advice, 
and make the effort, for I am persuaded you would find 
it answer. Will you trust me so far as to try it ? A 
patient must have faith sometimes, you know, in a 
doctor's prescriptions, even when he does not under- 
stand them, " added the clergyman, with another smile. 

Mrs. Bright smiled too at this comparison. "But 
what can / do, Mr. Elliott ? " she said ; I never had 
much education, and I am getting old now, and I hardly 
know anybody in the village." 

Mr. Elliott swept away these objections as if they 
had been so many cobwebs, but he did it with so gentle 
a touch that it was impossible to find fault with him. 

" We can be very useful without having much learn- 
ing, Mrs. Bright, " was his reply. ' * God chooses the weak 
tilings of this world to confound the things which are 
mighty. Besides, I believe we are none of us aware 
how much ability we have for this purpose until we 
begin to exercise it. The five talents, you wiU remem- 
ber, became ten when they were dilicently traded with. 
And as to getting old, why we are all domg that every 
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day, Mrs. Bright, and getting wiser too, I hope. Our 
increasing experience gives us more weight and more 
influence, and renders us less likely to make the blun- 
ders and mistakes to which younger Christians are 
liable. But do not suppose that I am recommending 
you to any great or difficult undertaking, Mrs. Bright ; 
I ODly want to draw your thoughts a little from your- 
self, and the more simple the way in which that can 
be done the better. Now there is Miss Cameron, at 
Millbrook Lodge ; I think she is not quite a stranger 
to you?" 

** The lame young lady you mean, sir ? I have just 
spoken to her once or twice, for sho stopped to look 
at my passion-flowers as she was drawn past here- in her 
chair, but I have not any further acquaintance with 
her." 

** But you may have, if you have no objection, Mrs. 
Bright, for Mrs. Elliott happened to tell her about your 
skill in knitting, and found that she was particularly 
anxious to know how to do a certain stitch with which 
it seems you are familiar, and Mrs. Elliott said she was 
sure you would be willing to show her. Poor girl ! she 
is confined most of the day to her couch, and is there- 
fore thankful for any occupation which makes the hours 
less wearisome." 

"I shall be most happy to teach her all that I know," 
said Mrs. Bright ;" for I always feel very sorry for her 
when I see her out of doors, ^ying so helpless, and 
looking so sad." 

** And she is the more to be pitied, JVIrs. Bright, be- 
cause I fear she is ignorant of the true source of com- 
fort. All the family are amiable and well disposed, 
but they have little care for the one thing needful ; 
and although they listen with respect to anything that 
I say to them, it elicits no reply, and appears to make 
no impression. Now, if you will kindly help Miss 
Cameron with her work, it will give you an opportunity 
of dropping a word sometimes, that may, by God's 
blessing, be to heir a word in season, for she will be less 
suspicious of any remark that comes from you. At all 
events, it will, I am sure, be a pleasure to you to 
relieve, in the slightest degree, the monbtony of her 
daily life." 

** Indeed it will, sir," said Mrs. Bright ; and she said 
it with all her heart, — for her heart was easily touched, 
and very benevolent in its impulses. She was pleased 
to think that her work would afibrd her the means of 
helping to cheer Miss Cameron, who, notwithstanding 
her youth, her fair looks, and her happy home, was 
really more to be pitied than was the solitary inmate of 
Rose Cottage. 

Mr. Elliott was an excellent judge of character ; and 
he had Seen that the best way of comforting Mrs. Bright 
was to set her to comfort others. Hence his propo- 
sition respecting Miss Cameron. And he had also 
shown much wisdom and tact in providing at once an 
easy and direct channel in which her sympathies might 
flow. It is best to strike the iron while it is hot. A 
great deal of good is left unaccomplished, just because 
people are not told what to do and how to do it. 

I have often thought, when hearing some earnest and 
thrilling discourse upon the duty of christian exertion, 
how much more successful the preacher would be, so 
far as practical results are concerned, if he were at the 
same time to point out to his hearers the especial de- 
partment of labour to which their energies might be 
directed. If, for instance, he were to ask for additional 
teachers for the Sunday school, or for fresh district 
visitors, or for more missionary collectors, or for new 
members on the working committee of the Beneficent 
Society ; for the congregation too frequently disperse 
with tie vague, general impression that, as Christians, 



they ought to be useful in the world, but without thp 
least definite idea of the way in which they may each 
individually fulfil their high responsibility. 

I need not tell you that Mr. Elliott never ran the risk 
of wasting his appeals after this fashion. ** A place for 
everybody, and everybody in their place," was his 
maxim with regard to his Master's Yinejaxd ; and he 
took good care that none who came within the sound 
of his voice, or the reach of his influence, should be 
able to plead, as an excuse for their indolence, " No 
man hath hired us !" 

He shook hands heartily with Mrs. Bright as he went 
away, sajdng in a pleasant tone, *' Grood morning, Mrs. 
Bright; just bear in mind this text imtil I see you 
again : * He that watereth others, shall be watered 
also himself.' " 

MrsL. Bright looked after him as he walked rapidly 
down the lane, and she said to herself, with a nalt- 
sigh, " It is so easv for him to give such advice! How 
strong, and cheerful, and energetic he is ! I do not 
believe he has ever felt as I do. 

Yet notwithstanding these self-sympathizing remarks, 
Mrs. Bright went back to her little parlour in unusually 
good spirits. Perhaps she could not resist the con- 
tagion of Mr. Elliott's healthful, vigorous tone of mind ; 
or perhaps a fresh turn was given to her thoughts by 
the consideration of Miss Cameron's infirmities, for 
she was so busy the next minute in examining her 
knitting patterns, and in casting on the stitches requi- 
site for her instructions, that she had quite forgoUen 
the pensive feelings with which she had pondered over 
her morning chapter. 

Mr. EUiott's plan was already beginning to work well! 



Chapter III. — Rosalie Cameron, 

It was a fine, clear, sunshiny morning ; but the love- 
liness of the weather did not seem likely to disperse the 
cloud which rested on the brow of Ros^die Cameron. 
Some bright rays fell indeed on her pale face, and 
deepened the crimson hue of the couch on which she 
was lying ; but it needs a stronger and a purer light 
than that of a summer's day to banish the shadow of 
sadness or discontent. "^Perhaps you will think tliat 
both these feehngs were in her case excusable, when 
you are told that she was a young girl of not more than 
nineteen or twenty, and that she was confined to one 
position through a wearisome spinal complaint. 

Yes, it was very trying at such an age to be thus 
deprived of her gladsome freedom, and obliged to 
relinquish all the activities of common life. It was 
very depressing to lie there hour after hour, and day 
after day, wMle others could go and come as they 
pleased ; to witness the occupations in which she could 
take no part, and to hear of the enjoyments in which 
she could have no share. 

She was much to be pitied ; and so she thought. She 
dwelt almost exclusively, indeed, upon the privations of 
her lot, and hardly acknowledged that her heavy trial 
had any alleviations. Her attention was absorbed in 
herself ; or if she did consider anybody else, it was to 
make the contrast between herself and them, — a con- 
trast which was always in their favour. 

Rosalie had been an indulged and petted child. For 
some years she was the only girl in tne family ; and as 
she grew older, and claimed all the privileges of **the 
eldest daughter," she was not likely to become less self- 
willed and less self-important. Her brothers were fond 
of her, her little sisters admired her, and her mother 
generally let her have her own way. 

She was thus but ill prepared for the tedious ani^* 
expected discipline throu^^^^Oa.^StkS^'^^&'ass^ ^^j^sssasj^^ 
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K'or did slio become more accustomed to it, or more 
patient under it. She fretted herself by her constant 
complainings, and she cast the reflection of her gloom 
on those around her. 

Everything was done that could be done by her 
friends to lighten her burden, and to make her home 
happy. She was the first object of solicitude in the 
house, and many small sacrifices were made for her 
sake. Only, of course, as time glided by, and the 
novelty of her situation wore off, there was less direct 
notice taken of her ailments, and the affairs of the 
family went on in their usual course. And Rosalie 
often felt as if she were neglected or uncared-for, 
because her brothers and sisters were busy with their 
own little concerns, and because they were able to 
enjoy themselves without her. 

She was in just that mood this morning. It was 
Saturday, and Mrs. Cameron was busy in the manu- 
facture of tarts, and cakes, and such-like delicacies for 
to-morrow's consumption. "With a large family, and 
only one servant, there was ample employment in this 
way, once a week, for the mistress. The boys were at 
school, the little girls were gone with a friend for a long 
country ramble, and Rosalie was necessarily left much 
alone. She brooded over her troubles until she grew 
vexed and dissatisfied- dissatisfied with her solitude, 
and vexed that the rest should be so much more happily 
engaged than she was. Even the very fairness of the 
weather disturbed her. It reminded her of those out- 
door pleasures after which she sighed in vain ; and it 
was with a feeling very much aMn to irritation that' 
she called out to Jane, who was sweeping the hall, to 
come in and draw the Venetians, that her eyes might be 
shaded from the light. Some melancholy person once 
Avondered how the little birds could sing when he was 
so unhappy ; and Rosalie perhaps thought that the 
simbcams had no business to dance around her, when 
she was so dull and downcast. 

Jane obeyed the young lady's orders, and then 
returned to her work, shutting the door after her with a 
force of Avhich she, with her strong and healthy nerves, 
was probably unconscious, but which jarred disagree- 
ably on Rosalie's sensitive ear. 

*'0h, that awkward, clumsy girl!" she exclaimed to 
herself ; " as if she could not have closed the door with- 
out making such a terrible noise ! But it is always the 
way, nobody stops to think about TnCy or cares what / 
suffer !" 

She had only just relieved her mind by this declara- 
tion, when the *' awkward, clumsy" Jane burst open 
the door with as little ceremony as she had shut it, 
and said,— 

"If you please, miss, Mrs. Bright has called to 
inquire 'when it will be convenient for you to look at 
her knitting." 

"Oh, tefl her to stay now, if she can, Jane," said 
Rosalie, in a more pleasant tone than she had hitherto 
spoken that morning ; **and then ask her to walk in 
here. But first give me my work-basket, Avhich is on 
the table, and draw that cnair a little nearer to the 
sofa.** 

The next minute Mrs. Bright was ushered ihto the 
sunny little parlour. 



THE LAST SLEEP. 

Softly the eyelids droop ; the weary brow 
Is tranquil as a sleeping infant's now ; 
A calm, sweet smile on those gi'ave lips is set. 
And beauty lingers o'er the features yet ; — 
Fold the hands meekly on the quiet breast, 
4Jidlearo our brother to his longed-for rest. 



His work is done, his varied conflicts o'er, 
His feet shall tread life's battle-field no more ; 
Each throbbing pulse is still, each anxious fear 
Has pass'd away, and perfect peace is here. 
Nay, weep not ! for this exquisite repose 
Has banish'd, in an instant, all his woes. 

For when he fell asleep, the cares that rush'd 

Like surging waves on earth's wild shore, wore hush*d : 

We still must brave the angiy storms that rise ; 

" Out of the depths " must oft be heard our cries j 

The tumult of our spirits may increase, — 

But we rejoice to think he rests in peace ! 

Exhausted with life's labour and distress. 

He closed his eyes for very weariness ; 

"We knelt beside him as he sank to rest. 

Like a tired child upon its mother's breast, 

And as we watch'd the last faint quiv'ring breath, 

We murmur'd to ourselves, " This is not Death .'" 

No ! it was only " sleep," which gently cast 

Her silken fetters o'er him at the last ! 

We felt no grief that moment, nor alarm ; 

Our fever'd hearts, indeed, grew strangely calm ; 

The stillness ail around us was so deep, 

For God had given to His beloved one sleep ! * 

He " sleeps in Jesus now," but he shall wake, 
When the loud trumpet shall creation shake ; 
And we who yet upon the earth remain 
ShaU meet our long-departed friend again. 
Oh sweet re-union ! who its joys can tell, 
When we together with our Saviour dwell ! 

MYEA B. SELWYN. 
* Psa. cxsvii. 2. 



GOma TWO MILES FOE ONE. 

In the sermon on the mount, our Lord says, " Wlioso- 
ever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with him 
twain." And you may have wondered what could 
have given rise to the command of going a second mile 
with the violent man who had already compelled you 
to go one mile. Nobody now in this country is ever so 
badly treated. But we learn from coins and inscrip- 
tions, that the couriers in the service of the Roman 
Government had the privilege of travelling through the 
provinces free of expense, and of calling on the viUagers 
to forward their carriages and baggage to the next 
town. Under a despotic government this became a 
grievance. Every Roman of high rank claimed the 
same privilege ; and the horses were unyoked from the 
plough to be harnessed to the rich man's carriage. We 
have an inscription on the frontier to^vn of Egypt and 
Nubia, mentioning its petition for a redress of this 
grievance ; and a coin of Nerva's reign records its 
abolition in Italy. Our Lord could give no stronger 
exhortation to patient humility than by advising his 
Syrian hearers, instead of resenting the demand for one 
stage*s " vehiculation," to go willingly a second time. 

FOUE QUATEENIONS OF SOLDIEES. 

No book so richly rewards study as the Bible. The 
closer and more minute one's inquiries, the more strik- 
ing often are the results. 

The phrase quoted above may be cited as an instance. 
As a "quaternion" is a company of four, the casual 
reader would be apt to suppose that "four quaternions " 
is a mere periphrasis for sixteen, just as avc say three- 
score and ten for seventy. But a more careful reading 
of the naiTative shows that the expression is not a mere 
periphrasis, but is used advisedly. Let us look at the 
story a little more narrowly. 
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Herod on a certain occasion had seized Peter, and sketches of missionary toils and triumphs in the 

resolved to have him executed on the following day. Mauritius and Madagascar, though it touches but 

To prevent the possibility of escape or rescue, he slightly on the more painful features of the annals of 

ordered the prisoner to be guarded in the strictest martyrdom in the latter island. The "Post of Honour" 

manner practised in the Roman military imprisonment, is not placed where the world places it, but is shown 

This method was to chain the arm of the prisoner to to be the position of every believer in Christ who makes 

the arm of a soldier. In case of escape, the laws of the sacrifice of his own pleasure and interests in order that 

service required the soldier to be put to death. This he may glorify his Saviour and advance His kingdom. 

penalty effectually prevented collusion. Every other There is, perhaps, the crowding of too many incidents 

chance of escape seemed equally to be cut off. Even within the compass of one volume, for they might 

should the soldier fall asleep, any attempt of the pri- easily be expanaed into the ordinary three-volume 

soner to get away would awaken him. In the case of length, but the reader will scarcely complain of this, as 

Peter, to make assurance doubly sure, we are told that it keeps up his attention to the very last page. 

he was chained to two soldiers, one to each arm. In 

addition to this, he was locked up in a cell, and the Mejioir of J. Garland Phillips. By his Brother. 

two soldiers with him. More even than this, it would Maciivtosh, 

seem that, at the same time, two other soldiers kept tit -di mt i? av j. -u- i. r x-u t> a 

watch outkde of the ceU. „ ^'- ^^^^!P' ^'^a w S • ^vf .«^J«'='^^*' "/ the Pata- 

Here, then, we see why there was a quaternion. He f °"T "^T^tl '^^- ^"'* ^-^^ '" i*f T"f T^T"t- 

«,«« «4- +!»,. ««,«« ♦;«»« iS. +!,« «.,r,+^;j„ «f r^.« „^i;j;«,«. attack upon the mission ship and its devoted band ot 

was at tne same time m the custody oi /owr soldiers, ^-u^* j^* ^_ i rm^- ^ • • - *. t^ 

two inside the cell, chained one to his right arm and 5^1^?"°, T^**"" ^«. ™«"'°" T% "^.'f "^*«S 

one to his left, and two outside of the !ell, keeping ^l^j^ °{ ^^^ ^^''?^. "^'^ «" *'^'' ^outh American 

watch against any attempt at rescue. "Peter wal *""%• J^ T§ "^t a "fPTfP?™'^ "^ 

sleepingWween two soldiers, bound with two chains, ZTf\, ^ ri t A" w -f i, .* * 

and Talsol the ftwol keetiers before the door kent the P"* °^ ™®'^* human judgment, yet hnked with many 

J^^^i-„ " twl^"- VoJt .1?1 ^ touching memories of noble, christian self-sacrifice, so 

But whv fOT^r Qu ter • « *'*** ^® '^*'™°* ^^'^ *^* ^°^ ^" "^^"^^ ^"^ servants' 

The Bomins divided the night into four watches; the TITv WW ft ^•,ir?i»?„S™tT.^ t^LfZ^'t 

first from six to nine, the second from nine to twelve, l^^tZ ^f.*''^* the mission has not yet been placed on its 

in 



the third from twelve to three, and the fourth from ;f „i»„r r^5,;,r». T^ «^S^r.> .„«3: nf „^ 

three to six, or until the morning. This explains why '^ Plr<.t P^t^r w; Ztt^x^jL^^Z it TZf^^ 

there were four squads of soldiers assigned to this ^2^ w^,i^! f„, !LLtlTl5»^^-L^ 

duty. Each quaternion was on duty duriuYone watch, ''^'^^ drot>1E\™TS^ tUh^"pataJ^*aS?" 

anoXr "' ''"'* '"''^ ^"^ ""^ ''"''' '"'"'"'^ ^^ Tdtke :Llti^f Xl^c^^ des^atbt^'SoSh 

mi . * . ^ 1 «i • i.1 'A* American," as indicating an expansion of its scheme, 

This gives us also a sufficiently near approximation „„;, .„«„„„ ^^ ,««„^« «,v„ ;* «,i,«„i^ ««4. «-„«i ,•« 

as to tlTe time when the damsel fehoda lei Peter into Ztn7t^,U V n^?l, ]SL Irt 5 n,^f «Mp?^„nS 

the house where the disciples were assembled praying uS^cietii "P*"^*""" ^^° ^"""^ "^ °"'' "'^^ ""^ 

for him. A casual reading would lead to the suppo- .St „ „„i.,-««4. * <? +v:„ ^^ ^:« ..„„„ „„ i.„«,m^ „«o1«„- 

.. . .V . .!• a ° X,' • au 1 z£ c Ihe subiect ot this memoir was an numDie, zealous 

sition that this occurred some time m the early part of ^„„ ^f ji^^^ .^ „„ „„ i • i.„n;„«„«« „„ j !*•„ u«„.„i. 

4.v^ • 1.4. • 1.4. • » 1 1 • av ' ^ man, of more than usual intelligence, and nis heart 

the mght, say eight or nine o clock in the evening. thorouffhlv eiven to his work His example will 

Let us see. " Now as soon as it was day, there was ^rus^ stMlte others to similar dcvotedness, and 

no sniall star among the soldiera, what was become of ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ j ^^^ imitation of his 
Peter. ' These soldiers had good reason to be uneasy. ^ j ^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ , t^i^^ 

Tliey knew well the rigonr of the Roman disciphne. ^ ^^ ^ ^^ missionary of the Cross. 
In fact, they were all that very mommg ordered to -^ 

execution for allowing Peter to escape. Does this t^q^.^^ SFRvrrF on the Tom's Day With a 

throw any Hght upon the time when he escaped? In ^^^mans fc>ERViCE on the l.0M)S jjay. witn a 
which watch of the night was it ? Not in the W not ^'fZ ^iJ^r ^'^ ^'"^'^ Rochester. Sedey, 
in the second, not in the third, for in either of these ^<^^on, ana Co. 

the discovery would have been made when the watch The various ways in which christian female agency 

was changed, and the fresh relay of soldiers came to may take profitable effect on the Lord's day are carefully 

take charge. It was then in the fourth watch, between shown and amply illustrated from the records of actual 

three and six o^clock in the morning, that Peter's rescue labour. 

occurred. It was these last four who were thus mira- Woman's service certainly has now its full recogni- 

culously overpowered with sleep, and who woke only tion and admiration in the christian church, and most 

at daylight to find their prisoner gone. justly so ; but we are beginning to fear that the duties 

That prayer meeting, then, must have lasted nearly of christian zeal, which are binding on christian rneTif 

all night, for they were stiU praying when Peter reached are not sufficiently enforced, are not brought often 

the house. enough within the reach of spiritual counsel, and are 

not aided, as they might be, by the teachings of real life. 

WhM can christian men do? is a question which ou^ht 

EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. ^Ltt1hemt^Word%L^ S^^^^ 

The Post of Honour. By the Authoress of "Broad ^^Vfl^ nw^'L JVl^^^^^^ tufZl 

Shadows." Seelcy, Jdckson, and Halliday, dclightfol lUustrations of manly consecration, but we 

K^„f.j, ac*oA,w/c, u,/«* ^u,c<c«*i*«,. ^^^ ^^^ questions in a broad sense, and we would send 

This volume (as we anticipated, from having read the inquiry round every christian congregation, "Men, 

the previous works of the accomplished authoress) has brethren, and fathers, what are ye doing for Christ ? 

dee^y interested us. It has the attractiveness of a The women are at work everywhere in the contention 

novel with the truthfulness of a history. The story— between good and evil ; will ye ait atUI ^\iaL^ ^^^«s. 

for a romantic story it really is—is interwoven with sisters arc ^oyja^q^^^V^ 
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We haro Bnbjeeted tliis book to s close ciiriminatioii, 
and can speak of it in terma of much sutisfactios. It 
is, perhaps, net ut perfect as its scheme leqiiires it to 
m, and as the author, by revision and addition, can 
etoAy mate it ; bnt as it stands, it is a monument of 
diligent and patient stndj. Seven yean have been 
■pent over its compiiatioit ; "the whole Bible was 
formally indexed, verse by versa nnd clause by clause, 
with repeated revision," The result is a Cyclopredia 
eicelleat iji its design, and very good in the carrying 
out of that design. Its treatment of the topics for 
which we have consulted it. is exhaustive, methodical, 
and clear, and we regard Mr. inglis'a pious labours aa 
laying the students of Ood's word under the deepest 
obligations to him. 

Bat is it better than the well-known Ctuden ! Well, 
it is a treasury of Scripture teita, classified nndcr an 
alphabetic Ludex, and concentrating the rays of light 
acattered throughout the Bible into a focus, on a. great 
unmber of topics. Just as Craden's well-loiowu work 
is a text^ial concordance, this may be styled a topical 
concordance. In a general way it will be a br more 
usefol book than Cruuen'a, for texts may often agree in 
mnliment without being identical in words ; and, except 
in the latter case, our old and respected friend Alexander 
conld do na no aervice. 

May we advise Mr. InglLi, before the next edition, of 
Qua valuable work is issued, to print the words of all 
his nferences ! This woidd, oi course, somewhat in- 
oreaae the number of its pages, hut would also, we 
believe, increase its efficiency. 

Scripture questioning caids, much better than those 
with which we liavc nauolly met. The questions show 
considerable thought, and require more than merely a 
retentive memory for their solution, while the cards 
containing the answers are exceedingly well arranged. 
We have carefnlly examined, and are glad of an oppc- 
tnnity of commending ttem for the use of schools 
fomilies. We give one of the cards as a specimen ;-^ 

"QCESTIOJIB. 

"to. What new-covenant title of our lord is given by 
Eiekiel at the cIobc of his prophce j ? 

"33. 'Theeufferinea of Christ, and the glory thai ahould 
fbllow/ are minutely described in one of the Psalms ; which 

"44. aive some reasons for our diligent study of that 
subject respecting which the prophets nave inquired and 
eearebed out dihgentlj. 

"42. The prophet Malachi, in describing the advent of 
Meesiah, uses a beautiful emblematical eipreraion well 
underatood in Oriental climes ; can tou give toe passage P 

"13, Give a passage from the 9th Ps^m, in which David 
evidently speaks of Christ as the Kcdeemer and Defender of 
his Church. 

" a. Which of the prophets, under the figure of a healing 



Buityak'h Pilgrim's Progress. Parts I.— III. 
Tlie Book Socicfy. 

A remarkably cheap edition, printed in unusually 
large type, with numerous engravings, and to be com- 
pleted in thirty-six weekly numbers at one penny each. 
The Book Society is thus conferring a boon on tract 
distributors and district visitors, and we lecommend 
them to avail themselves of it. 

The StrwDAr Teacher's Treasiiet for 1863. Cloth, 
boards. Price Four Shillings. Afacintosh. 

If oar readers are teachers, they will find in tliia 
volume a large amount of materials ready for use, of the 
most various and comprehensive kind. Parents will 
also find it an aid in the religious instruction of their 
children. We may also venture to recommend it to 
the notice of young clergymen, for we believe they will 
find one or two hundred sermons — or, at least, abundant 
matter for them — within its pages. 

Sunshine for 1S83. Madntosli. 

We are glad to find that this miscellany for the younji 
is still a favourite with them, and has a large and 
iocreomng sale. We ti-ust that Saiishinc and Ootden 
Bouts will always be found together in every family. 
The Cities of EEFtrciE. By the Author of "Memories 
of Bethany." Nishet and Co. 

Very sweetly written. It contains a description of 
the cities, with engravings, and the religious lessons 
which may be drawn from them. 



TO OtTR EEADEES. 

Wb arc much obliged to those kind friends who have 
eipreased their sympathy with our new enterprise, and have 
promised to canvass for subscribers. We have forwarded to 
them a supply of " QoLDBK HocBS" canvassing bills and 
specimen numbers, and will gladly do the same to any other 
of out readers who will join us m thus trying to supplant 
tbe pernicious cheap literature of Iha day by the introduc- 
tion of sound and Bttractivo chrisliaji teaching. Wa live in 
what is emphatically a reading age, but it is a special kind 
of reading which the ' ' ■ - ■ 



the lihrai 



shelf, i 



IS folio is 



rally left oq 



books and serial publications ore chiefly in request. 
People have little time for fontinuoua and deep study, and 
we cannot expect it &om them. What we bring under their 
□otice must be compact in form, attractive in style, pointed 
and terse in composition, and cheap in price. 

It is with such views we commence the editorship of 
" GotDKS HocEB." We desire to loot at eyerjlhiag trom 
a christian point of view, and to do eon'ith that cheerfulness 

of Christ. We wish to feel that our readers are a largo 
circle of warm-hearled friends, who tin dly listen to us while 
we talk to them of the " tHngs lovely and of good report " 
to which we Bsk their attention. We will do our beet to 
make it worth their while to listen to us, and to render tie 
time they spend over our pages indeed golden hours. 

We rely, of course, upon Uie hterary help of many of our 
friends. Their articles will find a neleonic admission into 



babD, introducea Christ as the sufficient SaTu 



A brief but pretty narrative from real life, illustrating 
some of its trials and struggles, and enforcing the truth 
of the iiroverb that "God helps those who help them- 
selves. Poor Ellen was a true heroine, and wo doubt 
not that there are many such In the humblest walks of 
life, and that the search among "the simple annals oi 
tie poor" triU always well repay the seeker's trouble. 



aspect ; they mnst be condensed and lunu 

popular in subject, aympathiiing in spirit, and manly in 

courageous utterance. We set up a high stuidard, of^ hope 



In the production of the first number of a magsiine there 
aj«, as is well known, more than ordinary ditlicidties ; and 
our readers must not take the present number as altogether 
a sample i^ what we mean "QoLnaii HoDBS" to become. 

Maj God richly bless all who join with us in spreading 
pure hterature in the homes of the people. 

TsE Ediiob. 
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MEM0KIE3 OF HOME. 

BT TH£ EDITOB. 

"A TEW years," said EUmaleeh to hia wife, "we will 
■crjourn in this ooimtry of the Moabites. "While the 
famine is sore in the land, and our cruel enemiea cover 
it Rs graeshoppets for muhitude, we may not hope to 
return. But after the hoid has r^cd up a delivEier, 
I and thou, and our two sona, will return to Ephtatah." 

Han proposes, but God dispoBes. Elimelech died. 
He returned no more, nor saw hia native country. Ha 
died, and left hia wife and children strangers in a 
strange land. Did such thoughts plant any thorns in 
his djing pillow! 

They too often do in dying pillows. Many a father, 
the sole support of his family, tha osh around which 
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the ivy has wound itself, when stricken by the hand of 
death, feels it as his deepest sorrow, that he leaves 
behind a beloved wife and darling children, with none 
to care and work for them, as it naa been his fondest 

tleasure to do. We cannot tell how such thoms can 
e ejttraoted from the pillow, except when the anfferer 
is able to say, " Why should Elimelech fearf The 
Lord is my King I To Him I leave my fetherless 
children ; in Him let my widow truet." 

Elimelech died. ' ' Ah 1 " thought Naomi, as she 
hung over him iu apeecLlaaa sorrow, " I little expected 
he would be taken away, I should not have been so 
much snrprised by the death of my sons. Their very 
names have preached their frailty. The 'sickly' and 
' consumptive' are likely to be removed. Yet they are 
apajed, and the guide of my youth is taken. Thathine^ 



I which I looked not for h; 
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She mistook the order of her trials. She expected 
the children to die first : there was every reason to 
suppose they would do so. Have you and I, reader, 
never tried to arrange future trials ? This affliction, 
or that affliction, may befall me in future years ; but 
certainly, this one will precede that other. So we 
nerved ourselves for the trouble which we thought first 
in order, and intended, when that had past, to prepare 
for subsequent calamities. Yet the time that brought 
sorrow, brought it, most probably, out of the order 
our fancy had assigned. The trial we were waiting, 
trembling for, lingered on its road, while the cross 
which had seemed so remote, was suddenly laid in our 
path for us to take up and bear. 

In all this there is a lesson for us. A lesson of 
no common value. It is, not to scan the future with 
too close a glance. * * Take no thought for the morrow. " 
You may be sure that pain and grief are somewhere in 
your coming experiences ; but you cannot be sure what 
form the pain and griejf will assume ; it is wiser and 
happier for you not to guess what it may be. Such 
guesses often overshadow the soul with needless anxiety, 
and by concentrating the emotions upon some sorrow 
which does not come, unfit the mind for some affliction 
which unexpectedly arrives. 

Yet Naomi's trouble, although she placed it first, 
and in this mistook its position, did come into her 
heart. The mourning widow soon became the childless 
mother. Chilion and Mahlon fulfil the sad predictions 
of their names. Sickness and consumption do their 
work, and in this second bereavement Naomi feels 
herself, like Jacob, "bereaved indeed." 

So is it in this changing world. Thus is the Christian 
** emptied from vessel to vessel." Trouble upon trouble, 
sorrow upon sorrow, Job's messengers of woe running 
a race with one another — such is life. 

You would not think it though, if you looked at the 
surface of society. It does not seem as if sorrow makes 
any deep impression. Really, I have thought that 
death itself, when it makes a breach in a loving &mily, 
is sometimes nothing more than the stone which some 
boy carelessly flings into a lake. A slight splash, a 
trifling eddy, then a return of the waters to their former 
placidity, and the stone's influence ceases. So a shock 
of grief, a ruffling of the family peace, and soon the 
settling down into the cheerful regularity of life. You 
vmUd not think the stone had ever heenjiung there! 

Is it so ? Then one can understand why trouble 
follows upon trouble. If the edge of the axe is not 
keen the blows must be more frequent. If one trouble 
does not answer its purpose, therein lies a reason for its 
successor's speedy coming. Dulled by contact with 
earthly cares, and hardened by the selfishness which 
always, if it may, grows rapidly in the heart, the world 
takes a large amount of affliction to make it permanently 
feel. 

True, however, as this doctrine is, we shall frequently 
mistake its illustrations if we only glance at the surface 
of society. Down, out of sight, in recesses no eye but 
that of God ever penetrated, the heart holds converse 
with itself, and secret throes of anguish may prove 
that that heart knoweth its own bitterness only too 
well ! The volcano accumulates its fires under etemsd 
snows. There are Heclas elsewhere than in Iceland. 

The darkened chamber where Naomi kept her weary 
vigil, as a mourner thrice bereft, might exclude the 
sounds and sights of Moab, but could not faU to in- 
tensify the memories of Ephratah. These thronged 
around her, aU the more vividly for the darkness and 
the silence, and she wondered in herself how she could 
ever have parted from her Judean home. She longed to 
»tDm thither. 



But she had not felt this longing so strongly during 
her husband's life. At least we read not of it. But we 
do read that when she "was left of her two sons and 
her husband, then she arose with her daughters-in-law 
that she might return from the country of Moab." The 
home-sickness was strong upon her — far stronger than 
if she had not been a childless widow — ^and circum- 
stances justified her yielding to its influence, " for she 
had heard in the country of Moab how that the Lord 
had visited His people, in giving them bread." 

Providence often makes a camera obscwra for the 
soul. In the glaring light of the world, and amidst its 
ceaseless rattle and its changeful scenes, it is really im- 
possible to be seriously reflective. We cannot then 
"turn our eyes inwards," as Herbert quaintly advises. 
So far from having to drown reflection in some inebri- 
ating draught, the difficulty is, how to meet with it ? 
In the shop, amon^ those bales of goods — ^it is not 
there. In the counting-house — nay, it would be stifled 
by invoices and ledgers — it cannot be there ! Nor is it 
in the poor man's room, where he snatches his hasty 
meal, among the disturbing influences which poverty, 
like some genius of mischief, is always arousing I People 
tell me they really have not time to think. 

I believe them. I believe them when I stand by the 
bed where some busy scheming man is lying for awhile 
in weakness and inaction. I believe them when I 
enter the shaded apartment, which speaks of the sacred- 
ness of sorrow as well as of its gloom. I believe God 
has seen that these people had no time for reflection, 
and so He has shut out the world, and made them for a 
season more solitary than a hermit in his cell. They 
will think now. Everything is favourable for reflection. 
And memory and imagination, twin sisters, will soon 

rsad out before the thinker tableaux of the past^ which 
11 almost be real. 

These memories may be salutary. They may sober 
the mind for its return to the activities of life. They 
will not lessen its energies, but they will chasten its 
spirit. 

The memories of Naomi were memories of home. 
Reader, you have such memories. Wherever your 
home has been, its memories should be dear. If you 
have had pious parents^jrour thoughts should some- 
times go back to the eanly scenes of religious training. 
To the first prayer you lisped at your mother's knee. 
To the first lesson she gave you out of the Holy Book. 
To the first sacred impression her earnest words mado 
unon your youthful heart. Such memories cannot die. 
They may seem to have faded out of your soul, but, 
believe me, the darkened chamber wiU make them live 
again. 

When yourself as a child thus meets yourself as a 
man, will it render you joyful or distressed ? 

Reader, are you a Christian ? Then you must have 
memories also of another home. Of a world above 
the stars. Of a Father whose love and power are in- 
finite. Of an Elder Brother whose death has purchased 
your life, whose intercession is ever prevalent, and 
whose sympathy is your comfort in every moment of 
pain. Of brothers and sisters who are one with you in 
the communion of saints. That home you may be said 
to have seen, for "faith is the substance of things 
hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen as yet." 

Have you sometimes forgotten that home ? Have 
your affections wandered irom i'; ? Have you dwelt long 
in Moab, and lost sight of Ephratah ? I do not know ; 
but I think it possible. 

Possible I You tell me it is true. Ten years among 
the Moabites have done mischief in more ways than 
one. You acknowledge that heaven has not been 
realized so strongly or so sweetly as earth has been. 
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Is this the reason why that disappointment in your 
prospects befell you? Why that beloved friend was 
removed by death ? Why those sweet children were 
snatched from you in their early bloom ? Why that 
prop on which you were leaning suddenly snapped ? 
Why those customers fell off from your shop ? 

If some historian, writing of you, were to mention, 
"Then they arose that they might return heaven- 
wards," I should think the reason had been found. I 
should think affliction had brought you tidings from your 
home, and had secured your promise to journey thither 
without delay. 

" There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of 
God.'* They that have believed are entering into this 
rest. Faith makes them feel as if they were standing on 
the threshold of their Father's house. Dear reader, is 
faith doing this for you ? 



« OUE FATHER" 

" Our Father which art in heaven." — Luke xi. 2. 

Amidst the varied cares and griefs which throng the path 

of life. 
In every moment of distress, in every hour of strife, 
How sweet for hearts like ours to feel we have a Father near, 
Who calms the troubled waves of thought, and soothes our 

rising fear; 
Who listens to each prayer we breathe, and hears the faintest 

sigh. 
And bids us on His watchful love with perfect trust rely ! 

When earthly parents pass away, and home less bright 

appears. 
Our heavenly Father gently dries His children's gushing 

tears: 
We are not left as " orphans'* here, for He is at our side. 
Our drooping hopes to reassure, our trembling steps to guide ; 
He whispers hallowed words of peace that all our doubts 

dispel. 
And ^ves us glimpses of that land where our beloved ones 

dwell. 

The joys that may in future days spring up like fragrant 

flowers ; 
The sorrows that may cloud our sky, or fall in heavy showers. 
Alike are hidden from our gaze ; but since our Father's hand 
Apportions all our lot ; since He our pilgrim lot has planned. 
With childlike confidence we go wherever He may lead, 
Assured that His supplies of grace will meet our utmost need. 

OuE Father : yes ! we love to think how many voices blend 
In uttering this glad name, which does all other names 

transcend ; 
Just as the countless forest leaves by one soft breeze are 

stirred, 
So Christian hearts in every land are thrilled by this sweet 

word; 
They own its strong attractive power ; it is the charm which 

binds 
In closest fellowship of love their widely differing minds. 

And when in loneliness or grief some heavy cross we bear. 
It cheers us to remember those who all our sufferings share ; 
Or when, by sore temptations prest, our weary spirit faints. 
How precious is it then to hold communion with the saints ! 
To feel that we are linked with all the noble and the good. 
That we are members of one vast and loving brotherhood ! 

One family in heaven and earth! How glorious is the 
thought ! 

Would that we only realized its grandeur as we ought ! 

For then would our fraternal love more pure, more Christ- 
like grow. 

And in a deeper, wider stream, our sympathies would flow. 

O God, our Father, day by dav thy grace we would entreat. 

To fit us for that home where all Thy (3uldren soon shall meet ! 



A SEAT IN OUE PEW, AND WHAT 

CAME OF IT. 

Some years ago I was standing by the side of my mother, 
under the spacious porch of Dr. Beattie's church, in 
Glasgow, awaiting the hour for afternoon service. 'A 
holy cahn hung over the city ; no discordant noise 
broke the solemn stillness of the day of rest and wor- 
ship ; scarcely a whisper was heard in the assembly of 
waiting worshippers who crowded the broad pavement 
on which I stood. All seemed profoundly impressed 
with the solemn and sacred character of the day, the 
place, and the occasion which had called them together. 
It was, in short, a sabbath in the land of Enoz and 
Chalmers. 

I had been in this position probably ten or fifteen 
minutes, when I observed two young men turn a comer 
and walk towards the church. They were dressed in 
their working clothes, unshaven and dirty, and slightly 
intoxicated. As they passed the church door they 
assumed a swaggering, irreverent gait, laughed, and 
finally commenced singing a profane song. Some of the 
bystanders expressed their horror at the occurrence ; 
others wondered what had become of the police ; but 
my mother turned to me, and said, " Follow those two 
men, and invite them to a seat in our pew." 

I soon overtook them, and delivered my mother^s 
message. One laughed scornfully, and began to swear ; 
the other paused and pondered. He was evidently 
stmck with the nature or the invitation, and probably 
also with the earnestness and simplicity with which it 
was delivered. His companion again swore, and was 
about to drag him away. But he still paused. 

I repeated the invitation, and in a few seconds he 
looked in my face, and said, " When I was a boy like 
you, I went to church every Sunday. I have not been 
inside of a church for three years. / dorCt Jeel rigM. 
I believe I will go with you." 

I seized his hand and led him back to the house of 
God, in spite of the remonstrances and oaths of his 
companion. The doors were now open, and the church 
was filling rapidly. We entered, and I conducted him 
to the pew where my mother was already seated. A 
most excellent sermon was preached from Eccles. xi. 1, 
** Cast thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find 
it after many days. ' 

The young man was attentive, but seemed abashed 
and downcast. At the conclusion of the service he has- 
tened out of the church ; but he was closely followed, 
and soon overtaken, by my mother, who kindly said to 
him, ** Have you a Bible, young man f ' 

** No, ma'am ; but I can soon get one," was his reply. 

" You can read, of course ?" said she, 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Well, take my son's Bible until you can procure 
one of your own. Read it attentively during the week, 
and come to church again next Lord's day. I shall 
always be happy to accommodate you with a seat." 

He put the Bible in his pocket, and hurried away. 
At family worship that evening my mother prayed fer- 
vently for the conversion of that young man. 

Next Sunday came, and the next, but the stranger 
did not appear. My mother frequently spoke of hitn, 
and appeared grieved at his absence. He had doubtless 
been the subject of her private devotions. 

On the third Sunday morning, while the congregation 
were singing, the young man again entered our pew. 
He was now dressed genteelly, and appeared thin and 
pale, as if from recent sickness. My mother looked at 
him with great earnestness, and a gleam of satisfaction 
and thankfulness overspread her countenance. 
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Immediately after the benediction the stranger re- 
tamed my Bible, and left the church, without giving 
my mother an opportunity she much desired of con- 
versing with him. On one of the blank leaves of the 
Bible we found some writing in pencil, signed ** W. C." 
The writer stated that he had been confined to his room 
by sickness for the previous two weeks. He declared 
his inability to express the gratitade he felt towards 
my mother, for the interest she had manifested in his 
spiritual welfare ; he asked to be remembered in her 
prayers ; and concluded by stating that he was an 
Englishman, and would return to his native land in 
about ten days. 

Years rolled on ; my mother passed to her heavenly 
rest ; I grew up to manhood ; and the stranger was 
forgotten. 

In the autumn of 18 — the ship St. George^ of which 
I was the medical officer, anchored in Table Bay. 
Between us and Penguin Island I observed a man-of-war, 
which I had seen before and knew well ; it was her 
Majesty's brig Chanticleer, of ten guns, Commander 
Forbes, on a surveying expedition. The surgeon of the 

brig. Dr. F , had been my tutor, and I resolved to 

pay him a visit. He received me with his usual warmth 
and kindness. After dining with the gun-room officers, 
he proposed that on the following day, which was the 
sabbatn, we should worship together in Cape Town. 
" It will remind us," he said, "of old times, when we 
used to go arm-in-arm to church in Glasgow." 

Next day, in company with my friend, I attended 
morning service as he had desired. At the conclusion, 
a gentleman seated behind me asked to look at my 
Bible. In a few minutes he returned it, and I walked 
into the sti'eet. We had arranged to dine at the 
"Greorge," and I was mounting the steps in front of 
that hotel, when tlie gentleman who had examined my 
Bible laid his hand on my shoulder, and begged to have 
a few minutes' convei*sation. We were shown into a 
private apartment. As soon as we were seated, he 
examined my countenance with great attention, and 
then began to sob : tears rolled down his cheeks ; he 
was evidently labouring under intense emotion. He 
appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, was tall 
and slender, and neatly dressed, but apparently in bad 
health. Ho asked me several questions, — amongst 
others, my name, age, occupation, birthplace. He then 
inquired if I had not, when a boy, many years ago, 
invited a di*unken sabbath-breaker to a seat in Dr. 
Beattie's church. I was astonished ; the subject of my 
mother's anxieties and prayers was before me. Mutual 
explanations and congratulations followed ; after which 

Mr. C gave me a short history of his life, from the 

time he left Scotland to the day on which we met so 
unexpectedly in a foreign land. 

He was bom in the town of Leeds, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, of highly respectable parents, who gave 
Mm a good education, and trained him up in the way 
of righteousness. When about fifteen years of age, his 
£either died, and his mother's straitened circumstances 
obliged her to take him from school and put him to 
learn a trade. In his new situation he imbibed all 
manner of evil, became incorrigibly vicious, and broke 
his mother's heart. Freed now from all parental re- 
straint, he left his employers and travelled to Scotland. 
In the city of Glasgow he had lived and sinned for 
two years, when he was arrested in his career through 
my mother's instrumentality. On the first sabbath of 
our strange interview, he confessed that after he left 
church he was seized with pangs of unutterable 
remorse. The sight of a mother and her son worship- 
line God together, recalled the happy days of his own 
qjSioodj when he went to church and Sunday school, 



and when he also had a mother, — a mother whose 
latter days he had embittered, and whose grey hairs 
he had brought with sorrow to the grave. His mental 
sufieriug threw him on a bed of sickness, from which 
he ai'ose a changed man. He returned to England, cast 
himself at the feet of his maternal uncle, and asked 
and obtained forgiveness. His conviction of sin ; his 
battlings with temptation ; his repentance ; his victory 
over the world ; tne growth of his faith in the great 
atonement ; and, finally, his peace in believing, formed 
a deeply interesting and instructive narrative. With 
his uncle's consent ne studied for the ministiy ; and, on 
being ordained, he entered the missionary field, and had 
been labouring for several years in Southern Africa. 

"The moment I saw your Bible this morning," he 
said, "I recognized it, and the examination of the 
writing, which is still legible on the blank leaf, assured 
me that I was not mistaken. And now do you know 
who was my companion on the memorable sabbath you 
invited me to church? It was the notorious Jack 
Hill, who was hanged about a year afterwards for 
highway robbery. You can now see and appreciate the 
terrible fate from which I was rescued by the unfathom- 
able love and boundless grace of Grod, through your 
own and your mother's instrumentality. I was dragged 
from the very brink of infamy and destruction, and 
saved as a brand from the burning. You remember 
Dr. Beattie's text on the day of my salvation — 'Cast 
thy bread upon the waters ; for thou shalt find it after 
many days. The proud, hardened, scoffing sinner is 
found, after thirteen years, a humble minister of salva- 
tion to the benighted heathen, and your sainted mother 
is doubtless enjoying the reward of those who turn 
many to righteousnesSy — shining as the stars for ever 
and ever." 



"WE'VE NO SABBATHS HEEE." 

A Fiira, fi'ank, brave-hearted sailor was Harry Peter- 
son. It really did one good to look at his open, gooi- 
humoured countenance, and to hear his lively observa- 
tions ; and long as you might hsten to him, you never 
heard a word that you ought not to hear come out of 
his lips. Harry, though a sailor, was no swearer ; he 
did not think there was any manliness in using vulgar 
and ofifensive language ; and he loved and feared liis 
Maker too well to say or do anything which he knew 
was displeasing to Him. 

When a boy, Harry had pious parents, who trained 
him in the right way ; and although for some time after 
he went to sea he was careless and wayward, yet the 
good seed had been lodged in his heart, and presently 
it sprang up and be^m to bear fruit. Harry became a 
sincere and earnest Christian ; and in spite of the ridi- 
cule and opposition which he met with from his giddy 
companions, he was always tnie to his colours, and 
never felt ashamed of the Saviour who had died for 
Mm. 

It happened that soon after the commencement of 
his religious life Harry was on board an American 
steamer, where he had a very good situation and excel- 
lent wages. One Sunday his captain ordered him to 
assist in landing some luggage. Such labour was quite 
unnecessary, and Harry told the captain that ho could 
not conscientiously work on the sabbath. 

"We've no sabbaths here!" said the captain, 
roughly. 

**I always endeavour, sir, wherever lam," replied 
Harry, respectfully, **to keep the sabbath holy: the 
things shall be m>7ed to-morrow as early as you please." 
To-morrow won't do forme," answered the captain. 
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angrily; "I don't want any of your Methodistical 
ways. If you can't work when I choose, you may 
just go about your business." 

Poor Harry i he had no wish to leave. A late illness 
had exhausted all his little stock of money ; and he was 
desirous of returning to England as soon as he could, 
for he had left a wife and a little girl there, who were 
partly dependent on his earnings. But he did not hesi- 
tate long ; he determined that he would do what was 
right, whatever consequences might appear likely to 
follow. 

His wages were paid, and he left the vessel. 

He sought for other employment, but could not get 
any, and the captain urged him to come back, and 
offered him increased wages if he would, but upon the 
same condition as before ; so the brave saUor persisted 
in his refusal. 

In a few days he happily made an engagement with 
the captain of an English ship, who was just returning 
to his native country ; and before many weeks had 
passed he was sitting beside his dear wife, with his 
rosy-cheeked child on his knee, in their own little 
cottage. Towards the close of that pleasant evening, a 
neighbour called in to welcome home the sailor, and to 
lend him a newspaper to read. 

Harry hastily glanced over its contents, when, as his 
eye rested on a corner of the page, he gave such a loud 
exclamation that he quite startled his wife. 

** What is the matter, Harry ?" she exclaimed. 

Harry read his sad answer: the steamboat from which 
he had been so suddenly dismissed met with an accident 
on Sunday morning, almost immediately after his de- 
parture ! The boUer biirst, and nearly one hundred 
lives were lost ! 

How thankful both Harry and his wife felt at that 
moment, and how earnest were the thanksgivings which 
they offered up for his preservation from danger and 
disaster I cannot attempt to describe ; but I may ask you 
to learn from this striking incident in his history that 
nothing is ever lost by keeping the sabbath. o. H. 



THE EOMANCE OF MISSIONAEY LIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF "MARY POWELL." 



No. I, — The Sons of the "Word. — Part First. 

"Well, sir, and what are you going to be?" says a 
genial, hearty old man, to a young one, the son per- 
haps of one of his early friends. 

The youth shrugs and says, " I am waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Every market is overstocked now; 
and, besides, I don't want to be a tradesman, or a 
soldier, or sailor, or clerk. I should like change of 
scene, with a spice of romance and adventure — a new 
sphere for one's energies." 

Then, my young friend, even if you have no better 
motive in addition to these, where can you find a wider 
opening than in missionary life ? I believe one reason 
why so few young men direct their best exertions in 
this line is, because they have so little knowledge of 
what there is to be done, and what has been done. I 
am going to give a few samples, without confining my- 
self to any one denomination. 

In November, 1839, the missionary John Williams 
was murdered at Erromanga, one of the New Hebrides 
islands in the South Seas. Undeterred by his sad fate, 
Mr. Turner, Mr. Nisbet, and their wives, sailed the fol- 
lowing August for the same group, under the auspices 
of the London Missionary Society, to see if they could 
not Christianize the natives. 

Owing to some unavoidable obstacles, this little party 



of hero-Christians did not reach their destination till 
June, 1842. But they had turned the interval to good 
account by learning the Samoan language, and acquir- 
ing a good deal of missionary information. 

They landed at the island of Tanna, twenty miles from 
Erromanga, and were accompanied by a Mr. Heath, who 
had long been a missionary. They also had engaged 
some converted Samoans to work under them, whom 
they sent forward to prepare the way for them. 

Full of ardour for their new work, they landed with- 
out opposition, and immediately collected around them 
some of the leading men, and informed them of the 
object of their arrival. The natives made no objection; 
they said they were glad they were come, and would 
protect them, to the best of their ability, from the neigh- 
bouring tribes, without expecting them to fight for 
them in return. So far, good. Mr. Turner and Mr. 
Nisbet commenced with alacrity the business of setting 
up a frame cottage, sixty feet long, which they haa 
brought with them — a task which engaged them several 
weeks. 

They speedily found, however, that their new ac- 
quaintance were helping themselves to whatever struck 
their fancy, so that if they laid a tool aside for an 
instant, it was gone ; and the only way was to carry 
their hammer, chisel, gimlet, &c., in a belt round the 
waist. On complaining to one of the chiefs about this 
wholesale pillage, he looked grave upon it, and said 
it was very bad, very bad indeed; but even while he 
said so the rogue was slyly picking up a big nail with 
Ms toes and slipping it into his hand behind his back. 

It was not merely that they made a prey of the 
foreigner ; they committed depredations on one another. 
One day there was a regular battle with a neighbouring 
tribe, on account of thefts committed by the latter ; and 
women might continually be seen going to field labour, 
or to fetch water, with large burdens on their backs^ 
containing all their household valuables, even to the 
brood of chickens, for fear they should be stolen. If 
the discomfort of this want of faith in one another did 
not bring its own remedy, it made hard work for the 
missionary. 

By the end of September the new comers were 
housed, and able to conduct religious services without 
an interpreter. They composed hymns in the native 
dialect, and set up their little printing press ; while the 
ladies endeavoured to establish a sewing class. The 
islanders, however, were decidedly anti-sabbatarian. 
After the novelty of the new services was over they 
neglected to attend them, and told unblushing false- 
hoods in excuse. As for the ladies, after inviting the 
girls to come to them, they established themselves out 
of doors in the shade, awaiting their scholars; but only 
one came; so, having fitted her little finger with a 
thimble, they began to teach her the mysteries of 
patchwork. A group of women, however, soon gathered 
round them to look on, and after watching the proceed- 
ings a little while, burst into such irrepressible peals of 
laughter, that little Mani started up, dashed down her 
thimble, and fled like a frightened hare. In time, how- 
ever, the girls became fond of work, and expert at it. 

The missionaries itinerated during the week, but were 
never able to get beyond four or five miles. The natives 
interposed, saying, "Don't go there, they are bad 
people; they will Kill you." 

Nor were these idle warnings. There were numerous 
tribes in the island, unfriendly to one another, holding 
no intercourse, and not even speaking the same dialect, 
so that each was restricted within its own boundaries; 
and nothing could be more limited and cheerless than 
their social position. 

In the vicuiity of a considwable volcano lived a crafty 
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Bet of impostors, who called themselves disease-makers, 
and who fattened on the credulity of the ignorant. 
When they selected a victim, they prowled abont his 
dwelling till they conld pick up a banana leaf, or any 
such trifle belonging to him, which they marched off 
with to their own homes ; and as soon as the poor fellow 
felt anything the matter with him, he believed that 
they were burning this relic, and that if it were entirely 
consumed he would die. A shell was loudly blown, 
therefore, to let the disease-makers know a peace-offer- 
ing was being made ready, and implore them to bum 
no more. 

When the people found, however, that the mission- 
iiries had medicines which could cure their diseases, 
they left off blowing the shell — to the great rage of the 
disease-makers. They took advantage of a severe 
epidemic which broke out, to invite the people to kill 
tne missionaries, who, they said, were its causes; and 
it is remarkable, says Mr. Turner (to whose important 
work on Polynesia we are indebted for most of our 
information), that, ** apart from this priestcraft altogether, 
there was a firm belief among all, that of late years, 
since they had had visits from the white men, their in- 
fluenza epidemics were far more frequent and fatal than 
they used to be." 

Our missionaries, however, who had not tested the 
amount of their unpopularity, resolved to penetrate 
beyond the volcano valley. They took a Samoan with 
them, but could not prevail on any native to accompany 
them, till at last an old chief, named Teman, consentea. 
They proceeded through the valley to a village called 
Jarofi, when they accosted the chiefs in a friendly 
manner, seated tnemselves with them on the village 
green, and began to distribute little presents. The 
men seemed shy of them ; and when they rose and said 
they were going on to Ratobus, they were urgent with 
them to desist ; old Teman adding ms voice to theirs. 

A young man, armed with a club, at length cried, 
**Come on; Fll show you the way!" and they took 
him at his word. Arrived at Ratobus, they thought 
they recognized some faces at the public place, but all 
looked distant and shy. They affected not to notice 
it, but, seating themselves, began to distribute fish- 
hooks and beads, and Mr. Turner at length proposed 
that they should amicably unite in prayer. He knelt; 
some others knelt likewise: he closed his eyes and 
began to pray. Meanwhile slips the young fellow 
round with the club, fumbles it with both hands, and 
casts aside his kawas, with the evident intention of 
letting fly at Mr. Turner's head. Mr. Nisbet transfixes 
him with his eye, and continues looking at him steadily 
till the prayer is ended. The blow is not struck! 

As soon as the unconscious missionary arose, how- 
ever, this scamp touched him on the shoulder, and said 
with effrontery, "Give me something for showing you 
the way!" "This is an impudent fellow," muttered 
Mr. Turner to his friend; "however, I may as well 
comply," which he did. 

They found old Teman awaiting them at Jarofi, 
where they shook hands with several of the people, and 
continued their homeward route. At the end of the 
village, who should present himself all on a sudden 
but the fellow with the club, who this time was going 
to use his kawas, a heavy stone which is slung with 
deadly precision. An old woman seized him by the 
arm — he struggled with her, and would have cast her 
off, but a young woman rushed from a cottage, and 
seized his other arm. It was the worS of a moment. 
Old Teman urgently whispered, "Go on ! go on !" and 
the missionaries took his advice. Teman became gar- 
rulous when they reached their own territory, and told 
y^ety one they met what a narrow escape they had had. 



The new year brought dysentery, which increased the 
popular prejudice against the wmte men, as they and 
those immediately belonging to them alone escaped. 
The people of the district, however, were still &itnful 
to them, though the mountain people were the avowed 
enemies of both. But on one occasion the lives of 
some of them were taken, close to the mission-house, 
and their neutrality was now exchanged for animosity. 

About this time a vessel touched at the island, and 
the captain kindly proposed taking the missionary party 
off it ; but they would not consent. Thus fer, none of 
these things moved them. After this, a plot was laid 
by their enemies to get them into their power ; but 
they saw through it in time. Who should be at the 
head of this plot but old Teman 1 Four days after he 
fell ill of dysentery, and died. 

This only made their enemies more clamorous. 
"See," said they, "they can kill who they will, and 
are unhurt themselves I" God's care of them was indeed 
very striking. 

"The wonder is," says Mr. Turner, "that they did 
not bum our house: but, for one thing, they were afraid 
of a couple of dogs which we kept loose at night, and 
which gave instant alarm. One night, a party of four 
came, and lay down to watch, near the garden gate. 
They knew that we took a walk sometimes, in the 
moonlight, along the beach. The gate opened, and some 
one, as they thought, came out. They were on their 
feet in an instant. One threw a spear, another let fly 
his kawas ; and then they listened, expecting to hear 
a shriek or a fall. Not hearing anything, they con- 
cluded it was a ghost, turned, and ran for their lives. 
That very parly was seized with dysentery; and we 
were told the whole four died." 

The mystery-men, seeing they could not entrap them 
by fraud, determined on open violence. They sum- 
moned the people to join in exterminating them. Those 
whom we may style, according to the beautiful Tahitian 
expression, "The Sons of the Word," remonstrated 
with "the children of the devil." "What harm," 
said Knanuan, one of their chiefs, "have the mis- 
sionaries done ? They are not disease-makers — they are 
true men of the true God. They love us, and have 
come here for our good. Abandon your evil designs, 
and come to them, and they will give you medicine to 
heal your sicknesses." 

But no, the old Adam was too strong. The war- 
party insisted on an answer — yes or no. Then the 
anger of Viavia, the chief, was kindled. " If you have 
a mind to kill these men," said he, indignantly, "go 
and do it yourselves ! I will have no hand in it." 

So they went home foiled, in a tempest of wind and 
rain, which had come on while the missionaries prayed. 

Knanuan came to them towards dusk, and sorrow- 
fully said he knew not what was to be done : two thou- 
sand men were banded a^inst them, and what were 
they among so many? The missionaries overhauled 
their boat, and prepared it to lift into the water at 
short notice ; but yet were reluctant to take flight. 

They had their house watched for the night. In the 
morning they sent useful presents to ten or twelve 
leading men, as tokens of gratitude for their fidelity 
the previous day. But they knew this same fidelity 
was very little to be depended on. The chiefs returned 
thanks for the gifts, and said they would gladly protect 
them, but how could they ? 

The sabbath services were performed in fear and 
anxiety, but without flinching from their posts. Armed 
men with lowering looks were among the congregation. 
The hill party, resolved that the Sons of the Word 
should not want a provocation, seized one of their 
boys, and barbarously slew him. This was the drop 
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that made the cup overflow. They came to the mis- 
sionaries, saying they now mitst fight, and piteously 
beseeching them to lend them their solitary fowling- 
piece, since the war was in their defence. It was a nice 
point ; but the missionaries did not feel justified in 
contributing to bloodshed. Their defenders went away 
disam)ointed and discouraged. 

**That day there was no fighting ; but next morning 
the enemy came, and the fighting commenced in the 
bush, about three miles from our house. . . . None 
of our people were killed, but it cut us to the heart to 
see the wounded, and to hear them calling it our war. 
"We were specially grieved to see old WelliTigton Jaru 
carried past among them ; but his arrow-wound was 
slight. Close behind the wounded came our old friend 
Knanuan, downcast and sad. He told us that the 
enemy, recognizing him, had shouted all sorts of 
abusive language. They said he was the cause of all 
the disease and death, and one with the missionaries, 
and ended by making a rush at him. He was all but 
taken, and only escaped by throvjing back Ms club. 
This is one of the most humbling things a chief can do, 
and the enemy rejoices over the club as if they had got 
the life of its owner as well.** 

After some fruitless consultation with Knanuan, who 
seemed their only friend left, they again seriously con- 
sidered whether they should put to sea. But the 
weather was rough, and the wind right for Erromanga. 
That would be out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
They gave themselves to prayer. 

Next day matters worsened. Viavia, the chief, was 
sick ; Sai, his substitute, turned traitor. Flames of 
burning villages marked the enemy's approach. Sai 
led his men towards them, and then shouted, ** Come 
on, I am with you ! We wiQ kill the missionaries, and 
make an end of it." 

**No, no," shouted the faithful ; "we have promised 
to protect them ; we will fight for them still ! 

And so the warfare went on till night, which found 
the faithful dispirited, the enemy exultant. 

The chiefs came, almost beside themselves, to the 
mission-house. **They must have the gun." The 
missionaries would not consent. "Then you will all 
perish." 

"We would rather die than cause the death of 
others," said the pale, collected missionaries. "Our 
souls will rise to heaven, and be happy there for ever ; 
but it will be a sad thing for those who kill us. God 
sees, and God will punish." 

On this, they cooled a little ; and one whispered to 
another, " Their hearts are strong; they are not afraid 
to die." Finding their importunities useless, they 
went off. 

A consultation then ensued, and it was decided that 
they must attempt the voyage at midnight. The faith- 
ful Samoan attendants were summonec^ and bidden to 
prepare for flight. Preparations were quietly made, 
and then they only awaited the rise of the moon. 

"This was a solemn hour. Death and eternity 
seemed near. This, we thought, might be to some, or 
to all of us, the last opportunity on earth for deUberate 
reflection. The parting message was thought o^ and 
given with the calm heroism of a female martyr. * My 
dear, if I die, and your life should be saved, teU mamma 
and uncle that I never regretted having come out in 
the service of Christ.' " 

At eleven o'clock the moon had just risen: it rained, 
but the wind was moderate. They conmiitted them- 
selves to God. Rising from their knees, they gave a 
farewell look around, and extinguished the lights ; then 
hurried down to the boat, Mr. Turner delayed an 
instant to gather a couple of water-melons. 



There were nineteen in all, including four children. 
Ten took their places in the boat, and nine in a large 
canoe. Just as they pushed off a squall came on. The 
little bay is in the form of a horseshoe. As they ap- 
proached the opening between the heads, their difficulties 
commenced. The wind and waves increase in violence. 
They struggle on, endeavouring to keep onwards. Again 
the night deara ; they see the land. " Where are we?" 
" Driven back, but further on than we were at the close 
of the last squalL** "That is good!— let us keep 
at it!" 

They cut into one of the melons, were refreshed, and 
again pulled ahead. But another squall came on, and 
heavy waves drove them once and again to the lee reefc 
" Breakers ahead!" They instantly headed round. 

It was a sore trial of faith and patience, especially as 
they had lost sight of the canoe, which had, doubtless, 

Sut out to sea. All was in vain ! — back they were 
riven ! There was no alternative, God's will was now 
unmistakeable. 

As they approached the landing-place, they saw 
something black. "What is that? Can it be the 
canoe f "Yes, to be sure it is!" Oh, comfort! 

They anchored, and returned to the mission-house, 
without having been seen by a native. Faint, sick, 
reeling, and dripping wet! — but no matter! 

It was now about three o'clock. They cast off their 
drenched garments, and threw themselves on their beds 
for an hour's rest, to prepare them for the fearful day 
at hand. 

"After a few snatches of confused sleep, we were 
roused at dawn by the shouts of the natives mustering 
for battle. Presently our inclosure round the house 
was filled with them. They were now becoming law- 
less. Hitherto they had respected our fence, but now 
they talked about being our * soldiers,' and thought 
they might do what they pleased. On going into the 
sitting-room, I found it filled with twenty of the chiefs. 
I felt so faint that I could scarcely stand or speak. 
Mr. Nisbet was not much better ; but it was a council 
of war, and we must hear what they had to say. 

" It was the old subject. * We are few ; the enemy 
is numerous. We are unable to keep them back. Witn 
the gun we think we might drive them off.' '* 

But the gun was not yielded. Instead of it the 
missionaries brought out some hatchets, and put one 
into the hand of each chief, bidding them propitiate the 
enemy with them if they could. 

But, no ; they were too good for the enemy. An old 
chief animatedly proposed to the others that they should 
attack them with renewed vigour, and get the hatchets 
for their reward. They agreed ; laid down their hat- 
chets, and went off. The missionaries united in prayer. 

"I had just said Amen, when the back door burst 
open, and in nished the servants, breathless and excited, 
crying out, * The war has come ! — the war has come !' I 
looked out at the front door, and saw the natives come 
running along the beach. Their savage yells seemed to 
say that destruction was near. This was an awfiil 
moment ; but God was near at hand too, and nerved us 
with presence of mind to act. 

"As the natives came near, we saw that most of them 
were our friends. Lahi and some others were foremost, 
all breathless, and imploring us to be off to our boat, or 
along the beach, to the point at the entrance of the 
harbour. They said the enemy was bearing right down 
upon them, aj^d that they had no hope of keeping them 
back. We tumbled our boxes again into the boat, and 
hurried it off to the point, teUing the Samoans, women, 
and children to be off there too. A number of the 
Tanna women and school-girls of Mrs. Nisbet and Mrs. 
I Turner, came rushing at the heels of Lahi. crying, and 
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seizmg the hands of the ladies, to lead them ojQT to the 
point. • . . Mr. Nishet and I determined to wait 
a little, till the enemy came np, to see whether anything 
could be done at the last to conciliate. 

"The ladies were hardly out of sight before we felt 
that we must follow ; and after telling the Samoans to 
stand by the house as long as they could, Mr. Nisbet 
and I hurried off to the point We found our dear wives 
safe in a native hut, but wet to the skin. ... It 
was quite a scene. The women and children, tiie old 
people, the sick, the infirm, and the dying, were all 
collected together. The canoes were half in the water, 
everything Bundled up, and ail ready to push off out to 
sea at a moment's warning. 

** But we were no sooner here than we had to be off 
again. A messenger came running to say that Mr. 
^isbet and I were to go back ; that the chiefe were all 
assembled at our house, and wished to speak with us. 
What can be done ? Do they wish to separate and kill 
us ? Have they massacred our servants and teachers ? 
These and other thoughts flashed across our minds ; 
but, whatever it was, we felt we had no alternative, — 
we must go!" 

On reaching the house they found it surrounded by a 
crowd, armed and excited. "What do you wantf 
"Something to take to the enemy, as you proposed 
this morning. They are all waiting close by." 

They gave them twenty hatchets^ some knives, and 
pieces of print and calico, with which they went off weU 
pleased. An anxious pause ensued. They returned to 
their wives, and as all seemed quiet, they agreed to 
return home. It was now two o'clock. As they re- 
traced their steps along the beach, they saw the flames 
of burning villages in the distance. Towards dark 
natives dropped in with conflicting reports. Their old 
friend Enanuan stated that, on receiving the presents, 
their enemies had said, " For this we spare the mis- 
sionaries ; but we shall now give you a beating." 

' * The weather was too stormy to make it practicable to 
rat to sea. Next day all was war and confusion again. 
But before the sun went down, God sent us deliverance. 
About two o'clock a confused shouting and yelling 
again burst upon us. I ran to the door, and saw the 
natives flying along the beach and pointing out to sea. 
I thought we were again in the jaws of destruction, and 
that this was a signal to flee to our boats. As they 
came nearer, we heard that they were calling out, 'A 
ship of war! — a" ship of war! — come to help us!* I 
wheeled round, and there, to be sure, was a vessel just 
hove in sight round the pointl I seized the glass and 
looked out. A large brig standing in. 

" Not a moment was to be lost. We lieared that she 
might be merely cruising, and «tand off again." 

aOD'S WOEKS ALWAYS 
INTEEESTIN&. 

Wb naturally love motion — ^movement ; we cannot bear 
stagnation : the most lovely landscape, when painted 
on canvas, soon loses its attraction, because it does not 
move — ^there is no change, no progress in it. While it 
is being painted we take a deeper interest in it than 
when it is finished, simply because we naturally love 
motion, progress, sometMng going forward. We can 
see this principle of our nature in the youngest child : 
g^ve an mfant a motionless plaything, it will soon grow 
tired of it and fling it from it ; whiK a plaything that 
moves, a windmill or swinging toy, will amuse it for 
hours. I have myself tried a child by placing on the 
.table a piece of wood ; he looked at it as it lay motion- 
Ims on the table— there was nothing to interest the 
hild in it, and symptoms of weaiiness were soon shown. 



I took up the piece of wood in my fingers, and merely 
moved it constantly in different directions ; the child 
was amused by that simple motion for hours, and when- 
ever I laid the piece of wood down, would delightedly 
cry out, "Agam, again." All through life it is the 
same thing — we love motion, change, progress. 

Now look at Grod's work : all is movement ; there is 
constant motion, constant change, constant progress. 
Is the sky two minutes the same f is any ^lant two days 
the same ? there is always something for us to watch — 
the growth of the com, the ripening of our fruit, the 
lengthening or shortening of the daylight, the ebbing 
or flowing of the tides, the waning of the moon, the 
buddiuj^ of our flowers. God's worlw are all interesting, 
attractive — ^the motion of a buzzing fly, the motion of 
the wind among the trees, the movements of every 
animal that walks the earth, every fish that tenants 
our waters, every feathered fowl that finds a home 
in our ^ves, all, all are pleasing and attractive. 

Pit^f it is that thousancU who enjoy watching God at 
work in the opening spring and ripening autumn, and 
delight to contemplate the motions of the active ant or 
the honey-making bee, never look higher than nature — 
never see the Almighty hand that keeps all this fine 
machinery in motion — ^never give to Goa the glory due 
unto His name for aU these wonders which He con- 
descends to work t 
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THE BOAE OUT OF. THE WOOD. 

" The boar out of the wood doth devour it." — ^Psa. zzx. 18. 



A MISSIONARY was proceeding in the dusk of the even- 
ing from Constantinople to Therapia. Passing a vine- 
ys^, he observed an animal of large size rushing forUi 
from among the vines, crossing the road, and ta&ig to 
fiight with great precipitation. The Greek ^ard, who 
was riding first, exclaimed, "Wild boar ! mid. boar f* 
and it really proved a wild boar who was retreating from 
the vineyaras to the woods. 

"What has the wild boar to do in the vineyard V* 
inquired the missionary. 

"Oh," said the guard, " it is the custom of the wild 
boar to frequent the vineyards, and to devour the 
^pes. And it is astonishing what havoc a wild boar 
IS capable of effecting in a smgle night. What with 
eating, and what with trampling under foot, he will 
destroy an immense quantity of grapes." 

SABBATHS. 

Bbight sliadowB of true rest ! some shoots of bliss ! 

Heaven once a week ; 
The next world's gladness prepossessed in this ; 

A day to seek 
Etemitv in time ; the steps by which 

We climb above all ages ; lamps that light 
Man through his heap of dark days ; and the rich 
And full redemption of the whole week's fiight. 
The pull^ unto headlong man ; time's bower ; 

The narrow way ; 
Transplanted paradise ; God's walking hour ; 

The cool o' the day ; 
GRie creature's jubilee ; Gbd's parle with dust ; 

Heaven here ; man on those hills of myrrb^ of flowers; 
Angels descending ; the returns of trust ; 

A gleam of glory after six days' showers ; 
The dmrch's love-feasts ; time's prerogative 

And interest 
Deducted from the whole; the combs and hivo ; 

A home of rest ; 
The milky-way chalked out with suns ; a clue 

That guides through erring hours, and in full story; 
A taste of heaven on earth; the pledge and cue 
Of a full feast, and the out-courts of glory. 

VAUaHA.ir (1693). 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIFE. 

BY THE AT7TH0B OF "ERNEST WILTON." 



Chaftbb IV.— Two Kinds of Woek, and how Mrs. 
Bright undertakes them. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Bright,*' said Rosalie, looking 
ap as she entered; "I am much obliged to you for 
csdling so soon." 

"Good morning. Miss Cameron," replied Mrs. 
Bright, in a frank and cordial tone ; "I hope yon are 
better to-day.*' 

It was no wonder that the invalid's brow cleared 
considerably as she glanced at her new visitor, for 
Mrs. Bright lo>6ked so fresh and cheerful, that the eye 
naturally rested upon her as upon a pleasant picture. 
And there was sudi an air of peace and repose about 
her, that Rosalie was insensibly soothed by her presence. 
Have you never experienced this charm with regard to 
certain individuals f Has it not seemed to you as if 
there were an indescribable something about them 
which silently, but instantly, calms your previous per- 
turbation of feeling f 

Still, though Rosalie was quieted, her whole discontent 
had not vanished, and she said, in reply to Mrs. BrighVs 
greeting, "No, Mrs. Bright, I am not any better, 
thank you ; and I do not believe I ever shall be." 

^'Oli^ but you must not think so. Miss Cameron. 
Many persons have recovered who were much worse 
than you are. Miss Heath, an old friend of mine, 
suffered for years from the same complaint as yours, 
and she can walk about now, as weU or better than I 
can." 

"But / could not lie here for years, Mrs. Bright, 
with the mere hope of being well at the end of them. 
I should die long oefore then ; I know I should. I am 
almost worn out now." 

" I am sure you must be," said Mrs. Bright, kindly. 
" It must be very wearying to keep in one position so 
long." 

"It is, ind«ed ; nobody knows what the misery is 
but those who have to bear it. I envy any one who 
can move about and exert themselves. I quite envied 
ytnt when you came in iust this minute, Mrs. Bright, 
looking so active and cheerful. Ah, what would you 
do if you were like me ?" 

^'I do not know. Miss Cameron," said Mrs. Bright, 
in a voice that was fuU of sympaliiy. " I could only 
do one thing" — she slightly hesitated, — "that is, asK 
God for grace to be patient and submissive.'* 

'* You mean to say that / am not patient and sub- 
missive ?" said Rosalie. She knew the implication was 
true, but it displeased her. 

"No^ indeed," replied Mrs. Bright; "I was not 
thinking of you at that moment. I was only thinking 
of myseSf, supposing that I were in your place. I have 
had many troubles, Miss Cameron, though not such as 
yours, and I have found that the only way to lighten 
them is to say from the heart, * Thy wiU be done ! ' " 

Mrs. Bright suddenly paused. She was half afraid 
that she had spoken too freely, for there was no re- 
sponse in Rosalie's look as she listened to her ; and so 
she began to untie the little parcel of knitting which 
she had brought with her, thinking, very truly, that 
instruction of GuU kind would be more in accordance 
with the younff lady's taste. 

But Rosalie herself chose to continue the conversation, 
partly because she loved to argue a point, and partly 
oeeaase sho was unable to see how any real relief was 
to be gained by Mrs. Bright's plan. 

" Of course it is God's will that I should suffer in 
this way," she said in a slightly pettish tone, " and I 



suppose I must therefore make up my mind to it ; but 
that does not render it a bit easier to me." 

" Not when you feel that God's will is the will of a 
loving and tender Father, who would not put you to the 
least pain if He could help it, and who will give you 
all the strength and comfort you want under it t" 

There was such a warmth and reality in these few 
words of Mrs. Bright's, that Rosalie was struck by 
them, and she almost instinctively asked, "Is that how 
you feel about your troubles, Mrs. Bright f 

" Yes, I hope so ; I try to feel so, for I know there 
is no sure or lasting support to be had otherwise ; but 
it is not always easy to take a child's place, nor to trust 
with a child's simplicity. I find I want to have my 
own way sometimes, forgetting that I do not know 
what is best for me, and that if it were left in my hands 
I should be sure to choose wrongly. As it is, there can 
be no mistake ; and there is such peace in feeling that 
God is continually caring for me, and watching over 
me, and arranging all tmngs so that they shall work 
together for my good 1" 

" You must have very strong faith." 

Rosalie spoke with perfect sincerity, as was evident 
from her look and tone, or else Mrs. Bright would have 
fancied that the remark was a sarcasm. For it was so 
strange to hear any one call her faith "strong" faith. 
Why, it was weak as a reed, and quivering as the flame 
that seems just about to be extinguished. It was so 
small and feeble that she could scarcely discern it at all 
sometimes, and at the best it could never be said to 
exceed, either in power or magnitude, the grain of 
mustard seed, which is the least of aU seeds. 

Strong faith ! Had not the subject been a serious 
one, Mrs. Bright would have simled to herself at the 
very idea. 

And yet I am not certain that Rosalie was at all 
mistaken in the opinion which she had expressed. We 
are not always the best judges of those objects which 
are the closest to us ; and although Mrs. Bright was 
thoroughly honest in her estimate of herse^ it is 
possible that she had been much too low in her calcula- 
tions. For a faith which could cling as hers did to the 
wisdom and goodness of her heavenly Father, even 
when she had to walk in a clouded path rather than in 
the full sunshine of His smile, must have laid hold of 
His promises with an assured and steady grasp. Op- 
posing forces have to be taken into account when we 
are deciding upon the strength or weakness of an in- 
strument. 

A spark may appear but a frail and trembling thin^ 
but if it keeps alive amidst ocean waves, and through 
boisterous winds, there must be something very real 
and vigorous in its nature. 

May not these thoughts come as "a word in season" 
to some of our readers who are often disposed to lament 
over the enfeebled character of their fedth ? 

Mrs. Bright was spared the necessity of replying to 
Rosalie's personal observation by the entrance of Mrs. 
Cameron, who came in purposely to make her acquaint- 
ance, and to have a nttle chat with her about the 
knitting and the neighbourhood. There may not seem 
much connection between the one and the other, but 
the former was a stepping-stone to the latter ; for Mrs. 
Cameron was a friendly, sociable individual, who liked 
a little gossip with anybody who happened to come in 
her way. 

"Yours is a sweet little cottage, Mrs. Bright," she 
said, after some general introductory remarks, " but do 
you not find it rather damp in wet weather ?" 

" No, I have not found it so hitherto ; but we have 
had such an unusually dry season this summer; the 
winter will be a better testing time." 
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** True ; it was during last "winter that I heard such 
complaints about the dampness from your nert-door 
neighbour, Mrs. Jackson. It was enough, she said, to 
give anybody the * rheumatics ' for life ; and as her 
cottage is built in a very similar style to yours, I was 
afraid that you might suffer from the same cause. But 
I dare say the grievance, if it existed at all, was very 
much exaggerated ; for Hester Jackson would not be 
Hester Jackson, I think, if she had not something to 
repine about, and if she did not paint the dark side in 
the darkest possible colour. You know her, of 
course f * 

''We just nod to each other in passing; nothing 
more." 

"And you will not let it be anything more if you 
are wise," was the lively reply, **for she is one of those 
persons who are liked best at a distance. She is such 
an incessant fault-finder, and so morose in her disposi- 
tion, that if you say a civil thing to her, she receives it 
in just the opposite sense, and wearies out your patience 
with her continual murmuring." 

"She is one of the most disagreeable people in 
existence," exclaimed Rosalie ; " I hate the very sight 
of her 1" 

It was Rosalie's habit, as it is likewise the habit of 
other young ladies in the present day, to make frequent 
use or strongly heightened and disproportionate lan- 
guage ; but it must be conceded that, on the present 
occasion, her hasty avowal was rather deficient in 
christian charity than in truthfulness, for if Rosalie 
disliked anybody in the world she certainly disliked the 
aid Hester Jackson. 

"My dear Rosalie, you are so unguarded in your 
expressions," remonstrated her mother, very gently. 
**But I know that poor Mrs. Jackson was never any 
avourite of yours. She lived with a distant relative 
of ours some years since, Mrs. Bright, as a sort of 
companion, or lady's maid, and her snappish ways and 
remarks made an impression on my children when they 
were young, which they have never forgotten." 

"It is a pity that she should appear so unamiable," 
said Mrs. Bright; "but perhaps she has had some 
rials and disappointments which have soured her 
emper ?" 

" Well, her lot has not been a very smooth one, cer- 
tainly," answered Mrs. Cameron, "for she was brought 
up by a harsh stepmother, and an intemperate father, 
who both ill-treated her ; and affcer she left home she 
had a good deal to put up with in her first situations, 
for she had nobody to look after her and see that she 
was fairly dealt by. And then, when years passed 
away, and she got on better, and managed to save a 
nice little sum out of her wages against a rainy day, 
she unfortunately became acquainted with a young 
man who was a worthless fellow, and who only mar- 
ried her for the sake of what she had in the bank. He 
obtained, in this way, possession of her few pounds ; 
and when he had spent them all, he left her ana ran off 
to America, where it was subsequently ascertained his 
&rst wife was still living !" 

"Poor thing!" said Mrs. Bright, with much com- 
passion, " that was indeed a sad disappointment to her ! 
I do not wonder that it has made her mistrustful and 
irritable ; for such troubles, if they are not sanctified, 
can scarcely fail to have that effect." 

"Will you look at this, Mrs. Bright, if you please f* 
nterrupted Rosalie, as she passed her knitting to her ; 
" I cannot make it agree with your pattern, and yet I 
do not see where it is wrong." 

Rosalie was glad that she was obliged to ask Mrs. 
Bright*s assistance, for she was tired of her mother's 
ohit-chat, and desirous of stopping it. She was 



not naturally more selfish than other people, but her 
wants and wishes had been so much consulted, on ac- 
count of her early affliction, that she seemed now to 
take it as a matter of course that she had nobody^s 
comfort to consider but her own. And she liked to 
monopolize such little pleasures as this helpful visit of 
Mrs. Bright's ; she enjoyed them better when she had 
them exclusively to herself. She had yet to learn the 
increased joy which the tiniest gratification will yield 
when it is freely shared with those around us. Is it 
not possible, my reader, that this knowledge is also a 
secret to you ? 

Mrs. Cameron either took her daughter's hint, or 
suddenly recollected that her tarts in the oven were in 
a very critical condition, for she rose up hastily, and 
went into the kitchen, leaving Rosalie and Mrs. Bright 
to the undisturbed study of their intricate knitting- 
patterns. 

The remainder of Mrs. Bright's stay was fully occu- 
pied with her work, and no further conversation but 
what was connected with it ensued between herself and 
Rosalie. 

Rosalie was exceedingly obliged to her for teaching 
her so much that was fresh and interesting, and begged 
that she would call again as soon as she could, to see 
what progress her new pupil had made, and to give her 
any counsels that she might need. And Mrs. Bright 
readily accepted the invitation, for knitting was such a 
recreation to her that she was always willing to be en- 
gaged in it ; and Rosalie's wearisome situation appealed 
so strongly to her kind feelings, that she was thankful 
to be the means of alleviating, even in the smallest 
measure, the trials of the young invalid. 

"How do you like Mjs. Bright, Alie?" said her 
mother, as she peeped in before going up-stairs to dress 
for dinner, to see whether her daughter wanted any- 
thing. 

"Very much, mamma," said Rosalie ; "she is a 
beautiful knitter, and so patient in showing you what 
you are to do." 

"I am glad that she will be of any use to you, my 
dear ; for you had just been longing to know such a 
person. I thought she seemed a nice, sensible woman, 
from what she said to me, though I am not sure 
whether she is not one of those who are * over-religious.* 
What do you think, Rosalie ?" 

Mrs. Cameron had evidently been cogitating over the 
remark about "sanctified trials." 

"I don't know, mamma, nor care either," was the 
rather ungracious reply; "if she can only teach me 
some fr^h stitches, she may be as religious as ever she 
pleases ; it will not matter to me." 

" No, of course not, my love ; and so long as she can 
help you with your knitting I am quite satisfied. It is 
fortunate for us that she has come to reside in this 
neighbourhood, for one so seldom has an opportunity 
of meeting with a person like her in a country village. 

Tes ; Rosalie agreed with her mother that it was 
"fortunate:" — that there was anything providential 
about the affair neither of them had at that time the 
slightest conception. 



Chapter V. — Hestee Jackson. 

And as Mrs. Bright walked briskly homewards, she 
was on her part equally imconscious that her morning's 
occupation had consisted of an3rthinff else than " fancy 
knitting." She was not aware that her few and simple 
words had implanted thoughts in Rosalie's mind which 
were destined to bring forth fruit in after days. We 
little know what good influence we may exert upon 
others, amidst the most commonplace scenes of life, if 
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we are only imbued with that spirit which leads us, 
whether we eat or drink, or whatsoever we do, to do all 
to God's glory. 

When she was near home, Mrs. Bright saw, a few 
yards in advance of her, a tall figure, which she imme- 
diately recognized as that of her neighbour, Hester 
Jackson. 

Leaving her face altogether out of the question, there 
was nothmg at all attractive in that lady's external 
appearance. Her dress, a light, faded silk, was very 
scanty, and noticeably short j a crimson crape shawl, 
which only to look at on a hot summer's day made you 
feel uncomfortably warm, was drawn tightly around her 
shoulders ; and her bonnet — a really good article— was 
spoilt in its eflect by being very much too juvenile in its 
style. It would have better suited Rosalie Cameron. 
She had a basket in one hand, and a large umbrella in 
the other, which latter article she carriea with such an 
air of determination, that you might have imagined she 
was on the defensive against a sturdy garotter (only 
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there are none in country villages) or a fierce dog. 

Now if you or I had been in Mrs. Bright's pi 
dear reader, I can guess how we should probably have 
acted. We should have walked slowly on, in order to 

five Hester time to get indoors before us ; or we should 
ave passed her with a polite bow and an equally polite 
salutation ; and then we should have gone home to 
describe her oddities to our social circle (if we had one), 
and to indulge ourselves in a merry laugh at her ex- 
pense. But Mrs. Bright was better than we (many of 
us) are, dear reader, and instead of being at all disposed 
to amuse herself with Hester Jacksoirs peculiarities, 
she felt kindly, and even tenderly towards her ; for the 
recent information which she had gained, respecting her 
former history, made her regard her next-door neigh- 
bour with increased interest. She quickened her steps, 
and soon overtook her. 

** Good morning, Mrs. Jackson," she said, pleasantly. 
•* What lovely weather it is !" 

** Do you think so ?" was the answer,' in a tone which 
implied, " If you do, I don't." **The weather is lovely 
enough if you can endure being roasted almost to a 
cinder !" 

It is not surprising if, after such a speech, Mrs. 
Bright involuntarily glanced at the unopened um- 
brella, and wondered why it was not turned into a 
8un-shade. 

"It is rather oppressive to-day, certainly," she said, 
and perhaps you feel it more than I do, not being 
very strong. 

" Not strong, Mrs. Bright ? How ever have you got 
that into your head ? W hy, I enjoy excellent health, 
and can bear a great amount of fatigue. Who told you 
I was not strong ?" she asked, turning round full upon 
Mrs. Bright, as if she had a right to insist upon knowing. 
** No one told me so," answered Mrs. Bright, quietly; 
**I fancied so, I believe, from your looks." 

" I should have thought you knew better than to 
judge of people by their /ooA»," said Mrs. Jackson, 
with a slightly contemptuous accent on the last word. 
** Looks are very deceptive, Mrs. Bright, in more ways 
than one ; I would not rely upon them for the future, if 
I were you. Good morning.' 

In an abrupt manner, which was perfectly in ac- 
cordance with her abrupt remarks, Mrs. Jackson turned 
in at her gate, which she had just reached. She did 
not vouchsafe another looktoLIrs. Bright, but, pushing 
her gate to behind her with her foot, she went rapidly 
into her cottage, and had shut the door almost before 
Mrs. Bright entered her own garden. 

Mrs. Bright was not at all offended. She could 
scarcely repress a smile at the cool way in which she 
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was treated; but she checked herself at once, lest 
Hester should be secretly watching her from the win- 
dow ; and she walked up the path with a grave and 
composed expression of countenance. 

"Well, I have not gained much by my first attempt 
at being neighbourly, said Mrs. Bright to herself— for _ 
when persons live alone they are obliged to talk to 
themselves, if they talk to anybody; — "but I have 
made a beginning, and when a beginning is made, 
there is some hope that the middle and the end will 
follow in due time. 

** I must consider all the practicable ways in which I 
can win her to become more sociable ; for, unless I 
secure her confidence in some measure, I shall never 
get her to listen to a word on the subject of religion ; 
and that is what I felt so anxious to do, directly 
I heard Mrs. Cameron's account of her. What a 
different creature she would be if God's grace softened 
her rugged nature, and His own peace soothed her 
jealous and irritable feelings ! 

" It will be a difficult task, I expect, to steal a march 
into her closely-guarded affections ; but there must be a 
way in somewhere, and I must just keep on till I find 
it. *Hard work is not easy,' as the old proverb says, 
but hard work is not without its advantages, for it calls 
forth our best energies, and it helps to sweeten the 
reward when it comes. Well, I must try what I 
can do." 

I have given Mrs. Bright's musings in full, as a 
guide to some readers whose thoughts would do well to 
travel in the same track. I mean those who are con- 
scious that there is one within the circle of their 
acquaintance and the reach of their influence whose 
character bears some points of resemblance to that 
of Hester Jackson ; for I should like them to imitate 
Mrs. Bright's spirit, and to adopt her resolve. 



HOW GILBERT GAVE A SOYEEEIGlSr. 

Farmer Burton stopped one morning as he was going 
his rounds to give some directions to Gilbert his foreman 
about the harvest. 

"Well, Gilbert," he said, as he was turning to ride 
off, "what did you think of our missionary sermon 
yesterday ?" 

Gilbert was a christian man, and his master and he 
often talked together about good things. 

" It was an uncommon fine sermon, sir," he replied; 
"and the minister touched everybody's conscience, I 
think, about giving to the society ; but my wife and I 
was in a poor way all the rest of the evening." 

"Why so, Gilbert?" 

"Because, you see, master, it really isn't in our 
power to do hardly anything at all for missions. We've 
got so many little mouths to feed, and food is so dear 
just now, that it's as much as my wife can do to make 
both ends meet; and yet it frets us to hear of all that good 
work going on among the heathen, without being able 
to lend a helping hand. " 

" Itis accepted according to that a man hath, Gilbert, 
and not according to that he hath not. Remember 
that ; and don't forget that if you can't give money to 
the missionary society, you can give yoxa prayers." 

"Veiy true, sir." 

And Gilbert went back to his work ; but as he was 
busy reaping the golden com, he could not help wishing 
that he coSd do something towards gathering in the 
Lord's harvest in heathen lands. 

Nearly twelve months had passed away, when the 
farmer and Gilbert met again in the same field where 
the above conversation took place. 
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" Yoa can go to the missionary meeting to-night, if 
you like, Gilbert." 

"Yes, sir; thank yon, sir. And wonld you be so 
kind as to gire in tms money for me, sir f * He held 
out a sovereign as he spoke. 

"What do you mean, Gilbert f* asked his master, 

g'eatly surprised. "Have you had a fortune left you 
tely ?" 

" Oh no, sir ; but I've found out a way to give with- 
out hurting myself a bit. I will tell you how it hap- 
rmed. You know how meved I was last year, because 
was too poor to give what I wished to the missionary 
aociety ?" 

" Yes, I remember you said so ; but you should not 
murmur, Gilbert, if God has not given you the power 
to contribute money for His service." 

" Well, master, I don't think it was exactly mur- 
muring, I was sorry^ certainly ; but I did not blame 
God for not letting me have more money ; and it seems 
to me that is murmuring. Isn*t it, sir f * 

"Yes, I suppose it is." 

" Well, so I thought and thought whether I was so 
poor as not to be able to spare something." 

" Really, Gilbert, I don't thii^ you should have cared 
quite so much about it. Of course you knew you could 
not afford anything out of your wages.'* 

"So my old woman says, sir, sure enough. *Why, 
Gilbert, * says she, * you know we are too poor. We 
only just get along, as it is.* *Well, Mary,* says I, 
'let's think about it.* * Oh,' says she, in return, *you 
would not go for to stint the children f *No,' says I, 
' that could not be right ; but can't we manage some 
other way?'** 

The farmer smiled. " I think you very soon came to 
a conclusion about it, you and your wife.*' 

" No, master, we did not. We could not see our 
way to any conclusion ; so we just left it for a while. 
It seemed we lived as near as possible in every respect, 
and had nothing but what was needful.*' 

" But you are not telling me how you came by the 
money, after all,** said the farmer, who was in a huny 
to go on his way. 

"I'm a-coming to it, sir. At last it came into my 
mind, ' Is that fourpence which goes every week for 
tobacco absolutely necessary ?' I had been used to it 
80 long, that I scarcely thought it possible to do without 

" Why, you don't mean to say you gave it up I" ex- 
claimed the farmer, raising his brows. 

" Well, sir, I resolved to try; so, instead of spending 
the fourpence, I dropped it into a box. The flrat week 
I felt it sorely.*' 

" I should think you did." 

" But the second week it came easier like ; and after 
a few weeks were gone, I did not seem to mind about it, 
— at least, not greatly." 

" But you must miss it still.*' 

" Well, sir, no, I don't care about it. If I do miss 
it, I can say that my pleasure is worth a great deal more 
than my sacrifice." 

" Well, Gilbert, what then T 

Gilbert saw that his master could not stay any longer, 
ao he hurried on his narrative. " When the chil(U*en 
found out what I was doing, they said Uiey wanted to 
give too. So, if ever they got a penny or halfpenny 
^ven them for their own pleasure, it was sure to find 
Its way into the box, instead of the cake-shop. On 
opening the box we foimd there was just a sovereign in 
it altogether ; and I have ^ot the small money changed 
**togold, to make it handier to carry." 

When Farmer Burton rode away, it was with the 

'nght that Gilbert's sovereign was a larger gift than 



his own subscription to the missionary society, and he 
began to consider whether he had ever really denied 
himself anything to help on the good cause. 

Would it do any harm, dear reader, if you were to 
ask yourself the same question ? 



A. R. T. 
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A MEMOEIAL OF A CHEISTIAN 

CHILD. 

There is a mystery in God's dealings with men. In 
part we may understand them, but in great part they 
are hid from view. The little memorial I am about to 
write has a mystery in it ; but it gives, also, a clue by 
which, perhaps, we can in some degree unravel that 
mystery. 

Isabella died a few days ago, within one month of her 
twelfth birthday. She was the best-beloved child of 
her parents, and I was called upon to see her mother's 
anguish, and to witness her father's agony of grief 
beside her cold grave. I have seldom beheld more 
passionate sorrow. 

Now here is the mystery. Why did that child die ? 
Why was she given to be a sunbeam in her home, and 
then so quickly extinguished for ever ? Why did her 
short life open, never to fulfil its earthly destiny? 
Why did she fill the hearts around her with joy, only to 
make them bleed with the deeper sorrow ? Has God 
forgotten to be gracious ? Has He ceased to bear His 
name of love ? Why, when the vault was opened, did 
I see the tiny coffins of two little sisters waiting for 
this third ? 

It if a mystery ; but it is one that meets us through 
the whole world of nature. Why do a thousand sweet 
blossoms fall just in the -moment of their brightness, 
and no fruit mature itself from them? Why do a 
million seeds die, without one plant ever springing from 
them ? Why does the fledgling drop dead from the nest 
where it was cherished by its mother's warmth and 
love? These questions are just as hard to answer, 
though they do not rend the heart as it is rent by the 
death of a uttle child. 

Indeed they are sometimes harder to answer ; for I 
think I can tell a reason why Isabella died. Listen to 
the story. 

The morning of her funeral, her father said to me, 
"Oh, sir, she was the best of them all." 

" But,** I answered, " aU your children seem to me 
good, and kind, and amiable.*' 

"Yes,** he replied; "there are not better children 
under heaven ; but she was the best." 

And then he told me of a little saying of hers : "I 
love every one, and every one loves me ; and yet I never 
ask any one to love me.'* Strange, quaint saying for a 
child of eleven years, " I never ask for love ; only I 
love every one, and every one loves me !** And yet 
how true 1 

Children, who read this tale, there is a secret here for 
you. The way to be loved is, not to be always seeking 
for notice, and admiration, and love, but to do loving 
and loveable deeds. If you are always looking for kind- 
ness, you will become disliked; if you are always showing 
kindness, you will receive it baiyc a thousandfold into 
your own bosoms. It is God's own plan. He wins our 
love by first loving us. 

Everybody did love Isabella. " I suppose,'* said her 
father, "if there was one, there were a hundred ladies 
who came to take a last look at her sweet face, and toll 
us how much they loved her." 

But whence came this sweet disposition ? " We often 
caught her reading her Bible by herself," was her 
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mother's testimony. I remember a text which says, 
"Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret.'* The same precept holds good about 
reading the Bible, because we pray best wi5i an open 
Bible near us; and we read best when we turn what 
we read into prayer. Even a little child like Isabella 
knew what it is to be ** alone, yet not alone, for her 
heavenly Father was with her." It must have been this 
which made her so sweet a girl. 

This little girl was obedient. " I never had to speak 
to her twice about anything," said her mother. 

She was an example to brothers and sisters. " Oh, 
Isabella is always good!" they thought and said. And 
she never was afraid to speak on the side of what was 
good. Deep was her grief if her sister told a falsehood; 
great her sorrow and anger if her brother used a naughty 
word. And yet, though she never failed to speak to 
them if they did what was wrong, they all loved her. 

Another little trait in her character was her tender- 
ness to the poor. Last Christmas day she nestled up 
to her father s side, as she was going to church, asking 
him to give her something to give to them. 

But can I say more than this, that she beautifully 
reflected, in her young life, the lovely character of her 
blessed Saviour ? 

Her last illness was short and sharp — a rheumatic 
fever, from which she died on the ninth day. I had 
not an opportunity of speaking to her during it. The 
Sunday before her death she expressed a wish to see 
me: but when I arrived she was already unconscious. 
I found, however, that she needed no human aid or 
comfort. The Good Shepherd himself folded the lamb 
to His bosom, and carried her home rejoicing. 

Most touching were her broken prayers in the midst 
of her sore bodily anguish. " Lord, if it be Thy will, 
release me out of my great suffering. I shall be very 
grateful. If not, take me to see the angels shining in 
glory. Give me wings, and I will fly. Thy will, 
Lord, be done, not mine." Again, "0 God of all 
mercy and goodness, if Thou dost spare jiie to get out 
of this bed of sickness once more, to love and serve 
Thee ... I know that I am a great sinner, and 
that I have sinned much." And then she prayed for 
her father: "That thou wouldest make him to love and 
serve Thee all the davs of his life. . . . And that 
we all may meet at the day of judgment, where no sin 
and sorrow can enter; where all will be peace and 
happiness; and I hope that my dear mamma and 
sisters will walk always in Thy ways." 

The same kindness of speech and gentleness of man- 
ner to all around her was manifested in her illness 
which had been seen in her health. She was constantly 
thanking her nurse. "Mary," she said to her, in her 
own quaint way, "you are poor in person but rich in 
spirit." 

Her agony, at times, was intense. Once, in a 
paroxysm of pain she flung out her arms wildly, and 
her hand struck her father accidentally. Instantly her 
own suflering was forgotten in her concern for him; nor 
would she be comforted until she had earnestly assured 
him of her grief on his account. 

Thus, at all times, in health and sickness, through 
life and death, there was the same bright evidence of 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit ; of His living and 
acting in this little child. 

Do you ask now, Why did Isabella die ? Ask first, 
"Why did she live ? Suppose it possible, for a moment, 
that God should send down one of the heavenly host — 
one of those angels, whom she longed to see "shining 
in glory"— to be the inmate of some home on earth ; do 
you not think there would be sunshine in that dwelling ? 



Would there not be a witness there for a better state of 
things than we behold around us every day we live ? 
To my mind, the very presence of that heavenly being 
would have an influence in checking what was corrupt, 
and refining what was carnal in the minds of men. 
And if to holiness was added love, so that the celestial 
visitant twined our heart-strings round himself, then it 
seems to me we should be ashamed to sin before one so 
holy, and it would pain us to do anything which would 
grieve one so loving. And besides aU this, if any 
earthly trial came upon us, it would be a comforting 
thing to look upon and to listen to one who belonged 
to a world where no tears are wept, where no hearts are 
broken ! And if in time God withdrew His messenger 
of love and holiness, we might weep at his departure, 
yet through our tears we should discern a pathway of 
light, which he had marked for us as he ascended to the 
skies. Would there not henceforth be a fragrant 
memory of his sojourn amongst us ? Would there not 
be in him a golden chain, binding us to the eternal 
throne ? I cannot but look upon Isabella as such a 
messenger of mercy and love, given for a little time to 
her sorrowing yet rejoicing parents and brothers and 
sisters. I know that what was good in her did testify 
of a higher world than this ; for from earth comes no 
good thing. What was pure in her was just the work 
of God's own gracious Spirit ; and if her holiness did 
instrumentally check sin and refine corruption, and if 
her love did win hearts to goodness and truth, surely 
her earthly lifiwaa not purposeless, her destiny was not 
unfulfilled. 

But why did she die? I reply. Is it not well, at 
least with the child ? Was there not something too 
delicately bright in that blossom for the cold, rude winds 
of earth ? Will not its petals unfold in a more con- 
genial atmosphere above ? 

But, more than this, shall it not be well even with 
those who mourn for her ? There is more of heaven in 
a holy child than in any other member of the human 
family. While she lived, her life spoke of heaven, and 
to heaven she has carried the affections which centred 
in her. Neither father, nor mother, nor brother, nor 
sister can ever think of heaven more without remem- 
bering that their loved one is there. By her death, still 
more than by her life, she has drawn their hearts 
towards their Father's home. 

Only one word more. We must not magnify this 
little lamb of the fold too much. Let our hearts turn 
rather to the Shepherd himself. He was indeed the 
Messenger from God to man. In the blessed Lord 
Jesus all that is holy was made beautiful ; all that is pure 
became an object of love. His visit to earth told us of 
a higher world. His departure not only iftanifested but 
made the pathway of light which gives us access to 
heaven. He is with us stUl by His Spirit, to correct our 
sin, to cherish godliness. He is gone before us in 
person, to receive each one who falls asleep in Him. 
They may be lost to us for a time : they are found by 
Him. By-and-bye He will restore them, when He 
shall have guided us too to the same blessed habitations 
of rest and peace. A. G. 

" THEEE'S EEST AT HOME." 

A PAITHFUL negro who was sent one day 

To bring a distant traveller on his wa^, 

Knew well the route, and proved a skilful guide, 

Through tangled wood, and o'er the mountain side. 

But long Ind lonesome was the trackless road, 
And oft the river streams their path o'erflowcd; 
And, quite worn out at length with wind and rain* 
The stranger, half inclined to seek again 
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The dwellingr he had left, leaned wearilj 
Against the trunk of an old forest tree. 

"Cheer up, dear massa," cried the negro, "cheer! 
There's rest at home for jou ; and home is near.*' 

Those simple words with double meaning came^ 
And helped to nerve afresh that drooping frame; 
"Ah, yes !" he said, '* but that sweet home is best 
In wludx the weary find eternal rest ! " 

Tlie negro answered him, with glistening eye^ 

" Me abo love that home beyond the skies; 

Me often think about it, and me long 

To take my place amidst the blood-washed throng: 

For Jesus died for sinners such as me. 

And where He is shall all His people be." 

Befreshed by such high converse, on they went, 
For thoughts of rest to them new vigour lent; 
Till, the last dreary mile of transit o'er, 
Ther crossed the threshold of an open door. 
Ana found themselves, all pain and peril past, 
Within that happy, longed-for home, at last. 

Years rolled away — ten busy, changeful years ; 
Once more the traveller in that home appears, 
And learnt that Jerry, his old, faithful guide, 
Was nearing now the brink of Jordan's tide. 
He hastened to his room, and grasped his hand; 
The dying negro smiled. " The heavenly land 
Will soon be reached by you, mj aged friend. 
For your long pilgrimage is at its end. 
We still through Ufe's rough wilderness must roam; 
But, Jerry, there is rat for you at home!** 

This ancient phrase, which he remembered weU, 

Upon his ear like thrilling music fell ; 

His eye re-kindled, joy illumed his brow;— ^ 

<* Tes, bless the Lord ! me*s almost reached it now : 

Home, home, sweet home ! a home with Christ abore^ 

Where all is peace, and holiness, and love." 

His voice grew faint, but those who near him prest 
Could catch the murmured soimds of " home" and "rest;" 
TUl at the midnight hour he passed away 
To the bright regions of unclouded day ; 
His arduous race of fourscore years was run. 
And his immortal crown of victory wonl 

Oh, christian pilgrim ! wearied with the strifid 

And bitter conflicts of the present life. 

Fonder old Jerry's words, and let your heart 

Share the rich thoughts of comfort they impart. 

Press forward; and behold, with faith's dear eye^ 

The mansion waiting for you in the sky; 

Fot though you now are toil-worn and opprest, 

Thbbb'b sest at hoxb ; and oh, how sweet that rest ! 



BEVIBWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

A Pabent's Memorial of a Beloved Child. 

Dublin: White, 

A brief sketch of a pious youth, with extracts fpom 
his journals and letters, illustrative of the sincerity and 
fervency of his religious life. A life which seemed to 
be full of much earthly promise was unexpectedly closed 
before the age of twenty ; yet "not too soon for one 
who earnestly longed to be in the presence of his divine 
Saviour," and whose end was "perfect peace. "^^ 
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Night Scenes of the Bible, and theis Teachings. 
By the Rev. C. D. Be^ MadrUosh, 

Twenty-three cbapters on the events in Scripture 
history which occurred in the nigrA^. ^ The idea is 
original, and the teachings are evangelical and earnest. 
We have not met with Mr. Bell as an author before, 

^ are happy to make his acquaintance. 



Tbial and Tbust. By Emma Leslie. Price Three 

Shillings. Macintosh. 

A story ot dark days and heavy clouds ; but sunshine 
comes before the story closes, and Ellen Morden's expe- 
rience ot life, though a chequered one, proves to be on 
the whole both pleasant and profitable. The authoress 
seems never at a loss for inciaents, and her personages 
talk in a natural and lively way. We shall be glad to 
see other works written by her pen. The book is 
nicely "got up," and will form an acceptable present, 
or a welcome addition to the home or school library. 

Papal Aggsessions on the Realm of England 
Resisted. By the Rev. R. Potter. Seeley, Jackson^ 
and Ealliday, 

An imx)ortant historical treatise, proving plainly 
enough that there never was peace with Rome in this 
kingdom, in reference to temporal relationship, from 
the British and Anglo-Saxon periods down to the Re- 
formation. This country has always been more or less 
in a protesting condition, and if the protest has not 
always been a religious one, it has nevertheless been 
made in some way, so as to render it manifest that 
" Britons never will be slaves'* to the Bishop of Rome. 
The author has substantiated his statements by con- 
stant appeal to the most careful and accurate of our 
modem historians. 

Illustrative Scriptube Readings. Price Two 
Shillings. MadtUosh. 

A most useful little book. Under 211 headings, 
groups of texts are given, so carefully arranged as to 
form consecutive Scripture readings. A focus of light 
is thus concentrated upon important doctrinal trutns. 
The christian visitor among the poor, whose inex- 
perience prevents his being able at once to turn to the 
various passages of Scripture which would suit the state 
of mind of the persons he visits, will find in this com- 
pendium a "concise, correct, and interesting arrange- 
ment" of "the true sayings of God," and will feel that 
he is reading words in due season. This volume will 
also be serviceable for the purposes of private meditation 
and as an aid to study. It has been prepared with 
much painstaking and patience, and we hope it will 
have a large sale, and be honoured by the divine 
blessing. 

Events of the Month. Part I. Price Sixpence, 
Monthly. /. arid Q. MozUy, 

A good idea, very well worked out. The idea is to 
give a rapid but comprehensive glance at the events ot 
ihQ previous month, so that those who do not read 
newspapers may yet know what is going on in the 
world, and so that those who do read them may have 
their recollections brought into a more compact and 
definite form. The range of this new magazine is a 
very wide one — ^News, Literature, Science, and General 
Information. 

The Family Treasury. January. Nelson and Son, 

Mr. Cameron is one of the best editors of the day, 
and his Family Treasury maintains the high place 
which it gained as soon as, under his auspices, it made 
its appearance before the public. The papers are 
thoroughly religious (no shght merit in our eyes), 
thoughtfully written, and attractive for both old and 
young. 

The Mother's Treasury. January. 
The Book Society. 

A new penny magazine for mothers ; attractive, 
useful, and cheap. 
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If Naomi's hnsband had found her a pleasaat w fe, 
the new rektiTca which she acquired in tho country of 
Uonb found her also a "pleasant" mother-in-law. 
This is not a relationship usually regarded with kind 
feelings. A mother-in-law ia one of the moat terrible 
bngljenrs of childhood, and it ia probably owing to the 

Erejuilicc cnrl; implanted in the yonng mind, and to the 
xed resolve thereby produced to yield neither obedience 
nor love to the hated relationship, that the stepmother 
finds her advances coldly received, her motives mis- 
understood, and her plans opposed. If children were 
taught that a motber-??i-iaw oonld also become a 
mo^i-iii-love, they would be prepared to let her tr; 



to fill the aching vo d wh el a beloved pare L s death 

Of eouree Btepmothcrs freq e 1 1 ive themselves 
to blame They forget that tl ej si u] 1 seek to w n 
rati er than comn and , they ada)t ^liins nh ch are nn 
pleasantly contrary to her ways wiio now sleeps quietly 
in a grave over which a child's tear is still dropped ; 
and sometimes, by careless or unkind remarks upon 
the memory of the dead, they alienate tlie hearts of 
tho living. 

There was no coldness of feeling betvreen Naomi 
and her daughters-in-law. Tlieir own mothers were 
still living, and so their tender regard for Naomi be- 
comes still more remarkable. One would be inclined 
to imagine that they were dead, and that they, there- 
fore, were more willing to stay with Naoini i bnt 
chap. i. 8 forbids such a supposition. 
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This is a new aiul beautifal maiiifestation of Naomi's 
character. She had so attracted her sons' wives by 
her ukasaiit deportment, that they professed their 
willin;^aiess to return with her to her own land. And 
when it is taken into account that these young women 
were idolaters,— Orpah at any rate still, and Ruth had 
been, — their mother-in-law's influence api)ears in a more 
striking, important, and instructive point of view. 

We ought to deal very tetidcrhj with unconverted re- 
latives. No lesson of deeper and more solemn import 
can be learned from this narrative. We are to win 
souls to Christ ; and if the soiila of any, surely of our 
relatives. The unconverted husband, an apostle tells 
us, may be gained to the ranks of the disciples by the 
tender and unobtrusive piety of his godly wife. An 
affectionate sister may see her counsels rudely spumed 
by a wicked brother, but her changeless affection may 
become to him a wcllspring of spiritual life. He may 
be melted— not preached, not counselled, not frightened 
— into a Christian. 

Deal very kindly, then, with the ungodly. A harsh 
look, an unkind word— it may lose a soul ! 

A large book might be written upon relative duties. 
I am sure it would be a large one, for it must, of 
course, take in other relationships than that of step- 
mother. It would be a largo one, for there would be a 
groat deal to say — of duties to define, of dangers to 
describe, of difficulties to provide for, of perplexities to 
solve, of rules to lay down, of motives to urge, of en- 
couragements to mention. In th6 effective and loving 
discharge of relative duties consists, I have no hesitation 
in asserting, the larger part of the religious life. 

When Naomi resolved to return, Orpah and Kuth 
determined to accompany her. They were in earnest ; 
they went part of the way vnth. her. When Naomi 
kissed them in mourning but afTectionate farewell, they 
refused to leave her. They said, "Surely wo will 
xetum with thee unto thy people." They were excited, 
and strongly, by their natural affection, and by the 
loveliness of Naomi's religious character ; their common 
grief helped to deepen the excitement. 

They were desirous to go unto her people, Tliey had 
formed a favourable opinion of the Israclitish piety 
from the specimen furnished by this Israelitish family. 
How impoitant is it that we should adorn the re- 
ligion we profess, that the gospel should be judged 
favourably Dy its fruits, as beheld ripening in our own 
conduct I 

Think of this, christian young man. Probably you 
are the only specimen of a believer in Jesus that seve- 
ral young men of your acquaintance will ever meet 
familiarly. They are watcliing you with an interest 
which their own consciences heighten ; they cannot get 
nd of the conviction, desjnte their levity and profligacy, 
that there is something in religion. Take heed that 
thoy do not get rid of the conviction, after all, by 
your own miserable caricature of the gospel. Take 
need to let your steps be in wisdom towards them tliat 
are without, that your lidit shine veiy brightly, and 
that a holy and unblemished life furnish them with a 
better commentary upon the Bible than even good 
Henry and Scott have ever written. Brother, you may 
win them— if you do not, none other, humanly speak- 
ing, can ! 

Christian tradesmen, think of this. Some worldly 
people want to know wliat godliness has to do with this 
life ; whether religion walks behind the counter and 
takes its seat on tlie high counting-house stool, as well 
as reposes in dignilied ease on the soft cushions of your 
house of prayer. Show that it docs ; that " Holiness" 
is written on the bells of your horses, is a motto for 
^oiir ledger, and an important item in your accounts 



when taking stock. They are very cmious about all 
this : they have heard sormoii.?, tlicy have learned 
creeds, they have been told of piety." They want to 
see and judge for themselves. Ailord them an op- 
portunity, — the only one they may ever have, — and 
pray that youi* shop may be a Btthel to their souls. 

Think also of this, christian parent. These children 
of yours are rapidly growing up. They are learning to 
think for themselves. They will not take your ipse 
dixit much longer. They will not believe it is proper 
to be a Christian because you say it is. They will 
make the discovery for themselves. How, do you 
tliink ? By watching the development of religion in 
your own life. You may talk glibly, you may pray 
fervently, you may subscribe munificently, your praise 
may be in all the churches ; but your children, acute, 
unsparing critics, will care little for all these things. 
The one question which interests them is, How do 

Jrou live ? Is it thorough, consistent, earnest, spiritual 
ife? If these dear investigators form unfavourable 
notions of religion, because forming unfavourable 
notions of your piety, it may have an unhappy in- 
fluence which their future life shall never shake off. 

And I do not only mean that our religion should be 
evidently o. practical thing. I mean that it ought to be 
* * lovely and of ^ood report.'* There m ay be a christian 
earnestness which is stem and repulsive, a form of 
piety such as in Puritan days was too frequently 
shown. But the times made the men in those bygone 
days, while we have no social or political apology for 
our religion, if it is not full of gentle sweetness, and if 
we are not outbreathing that sweetness with every 
pulsation of our spiritual life. ^Blost of us should take 
the disciple whom Jesus loved as our pattern, rather 
than that other John, who rushed among men from his 
desert haunts, burning with the Spirit, and wielding 
the power of Elijah. 

There cannot be this attractive spirituality, unless it 
is free from selfishness. It is Christ's presence alone 
which can give this religious fascination to the charac- 
ter ; where self is prominent, Christ has withdrawn. 
Naomi was reniarkably unselfish. Her daughters-in- 
law desire to return with her, but she has no happy 
home in which to welcome them as her guests ; for 
her the future is clad with gloom. She returns de- 
solate, to weep over^the jiast. Why should they be 
required, or allowed, to participate in her sadness ? If 
a cloud must darken over her future life, it need not 
darken over theirs. They are young and hoj^oful. 
They may marry again, and among their own kindred 
find those new ties which Naomi cannot furnish if 
they accompany her. No, she will not draw them into 
trouble for her sake. 

There was a rare forgetfulness of self in all this. If 
Naomi would have felt any com])anioiiship pleasant in 
her widow's cottage at Bethlehem, surely it would bo 
theirs who had been wedded to her lost sons. The 
common sorrow would have united their hearts, and 
many a moment of soft melancholy might have been 
spent in recalling memories of the departed. Yet 
Naomi resolved to forego this consolation. She re- 
solved to sufl"er alone, and to deprive herself of the 
society of these dear sympathizers. In this she showed 
how right principles can exert their power even in 
sorrow which is essentially selfi.s]i. 

You may notice that she had no objection to these 
youthful widows' marrying again. She did not counsel 
them to remain in a widowed state. She alluded to 
the house of their future husbands. She supposed they 
would find new partners for the journey of life, ami 
she was willing it should be so. Had she been selfish, 
she would not have liked to contemplate the probability 
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of this. She would have talked against the propriety 
of second maniages. 

Mark how pleasantly this "pleasant one" speaks of 
**the house oi the husband." She calls it the Wife's 
Best. It is a beautiful comparison ; would that every 
wife's experience found it alwavs a true one. But 
some hnsbands make it impossible for home to be 
peaceful and refreshing. And some wives are anything 
but halcyons, and so the stream of domestic life does 
not flow on at all tranquilly. ! 

Naomi is prudent. She describes the disadvantages 
of a return with her. She is far from availing herself 
of the excitement of her daughtera' minds. If their 
judgment is influenced by their feelings, hers can still 
hold the balances true. She will not let them, in the 
hurry of their love and sorrow, do what in calmer 
moments they may repent of. She wishes them to 
count the cost, lest, when too late, they shrink from the 
sacrifice. So did the Lord Jesus, — for example, to the 
scribe that expressed his resolution to follow Him 
wherever He went : "Foxes have holes, birds of the 
air their nests ; I have not where to lay my head — can 
you wish to follow Me ?'* 

This is a needful precaution. Religion does not 
want Pliables, who will go a little way when the road is 
easy, but cannot grope through sloughs of despondency. 
Better not to begin at all than to stop half-way. One 
would not, of course, wish to deter men from becoming 
disciples ; but in all honesty, one would desire they 
should know what the cost will be. The way to 
heaven is not through a paradise, but "through much 
tribulation." He that will be godly must not expect 
the smiles of men; "he must sufier persecution." 
The follower of the Saviour may not dance along upon 
roses, "he must take up his cross daily," and with 
painftil, though loving steps, go after Jesus. 

When the real character of the spiritual life is clearly 
and minutely portrayed, it becomes a touchstone of 
piety. It brings the candidate for eternity into the 
Valley of decision. There is little need to say, * * Choose 
ye," for the heart instinctively makes choice of Christ, 
if its love for Him be supreme ; or of the world, if its 
love for things present hold the sway. Orpah's de- 
votedness to Naomi could not stand the test. Excite- 
ment had made her imagine she was ready to leave 
Moab ; calmer reflection convinced her she had not 
been rightly in earnest. She kissed her mother-in-law, 
and silently retraced the few steps she had taken from 
her home and her gods. 

"But Ruth clave unto her.** She had principle as 
well as feeling. Her love for Naomi was connected 
with a religious spring. She was ready to abandon her 
idols ; Orpah had merely felt an impulse to accompany 
Naomi. The one was excited, the other converted. 
Two vastly different states of mind, although people 
often mistake the former for the latter. 

But Naomi is still afraid that Ruth does not 
thoroughly comprehend all the results of her decision. 
She tries her further, and by a still severer test, her 
sister-in-law's example. " She is gone back unto her 
people and imto her gods ; return thou." Ruth nobly 
bore this trial. Many would have said, " If Orpah 
goes with Naomi, I will do so too ; if she returns, 
no one can say I love Naomi less than she does if I 
return also." 

There are many Orpahs, distressed at the thought of 
separation — like the young man in the gospel story, 
who went away sorrowful — yet in heart and life going 
back to their gods. And there are many upon whom 
the conduct of these Orpahs has a great influence. 
How many a young person goes astray because a 
brother or sister has previously wandered ! 



I beseech you, dear reader, consider the responsibility 
of your example. What you do may make a track in 
which hundreds of other feet will hasten to tread. If this 
track be a wrong one, the blood of souls may rest upon 
your head. If this track be a right one, blessings may 
hover over you, as having "allured to brighter worlds 
and led the way." 

Ruth is in earnest. She binds herself by immediate 
covenant to keep close to Naomi. She will have an 
iderUity of interests. In pil^image, in residence, in 
companionship, in worship, m death, and even in the 
grave, Naomi and Ruth shall be one. Follower after 
Christ, does this describe your covenant ? It ought to 
do so. Are you willing that it should ? Will you go 
wherever Jesus leads ? Will you abide wherever Jesus 
lodges? Shall His people, in poverty, in shame, in 
danger, be recognized by you as your people ? Shall 
His Father be your Father ? Will you be crucified 
with Him ? Will you, when you die, lie in His sepul- 
chre, " sleeping in Jesus " ? 

Then Naomi, " when she saw that she was steadfastly 
minded to go with her, left off speaking unto her. 
She no longer tried to change her resolution. She 
welcomed her anew to her heart, still dearer, because 
one with her in the true faith. 

"So they two went" — they two; how often they 
wished it had been they three! But alas ! one had gone 
back to her gods — "until they came to Bethlehem." 

It was the harvest season. The binders of sheaves 
were busily at work, and the grateful gleaners were 
busy too, and very happy. But news soon ran through 
the little city of Bethlehem, and through the corn- 
fields near it — " Naomi has come back ! " 

It made quite a sensation. The people ran in from 
the nearest fields, and joined those who remained at 
home in welcoming their long-lost countrywoman. Yet 
their welcome was rather strangely expressed. They 
said in astonishment, as they marked the poor, care- 
worn, drooping widow, " Is this the pleasant one ?" 

Ah, it was too much. It made Naomi think of the 
past : it opened the wound which was slightly closing. 
She had gone from Bethlehem to escape want, she 
returns to her native country to feel such want as 
money cannot relieve. She had left ten years ago, 
then calling herself poor ; but that poverty was riches 
compared to the penury she now feels. " I went Qut 
full," she moumtully replies, "and the Lord hath 
brought me home again empty." 

They still can only look in sad surprise and say, " Is 
this the pleasant one ?" 

"Ah,' said the poor widow, "call me not the 
'pleasant one,* call me * bitterness,* for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me." 

And still they said, " Is this the pleasant one?" 

" Oh, why," said the miserable Naomi, "why call ye 
me the 'pleasant one,* seeing the Lord hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me ?" 

How many, like her, are writing bitter things against 
themselves, taking their texts from the great Bible of 
Providence ! Yet it is not true that God ever deals 
bitterly. He deals in love, though He chastens. But 
there is no bitterness in His plan, nor in the visitation 
of His rod. All is the sweetness of love. 

Naomi was in too much newly awakened sorrow to 
reason wisely, or she might have thought, "These 
affictions are evidently part of very merciful divine 
arrangements ; they have been the means of gaining 
another servant for Jehovah, of saving a soul from the 
darkness and danger of worshipping Chemosh." The 
sepulchre where Naomi had buried her heart's best 
treasures — was it not the cradle of Ruth's new life ? 
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THE EOCK OF AGES. 

** Lead me to the Bock that is higher than I." 

In Eastern countries, a traveller through the desert, 
where simooms often sweep over the sand, is very thank- 
ful if he can find safety beneath the shelter of an over- 
spreading rock ; or, when fatigued by a Ions and 
wearisome journey, how glad is he to seek repose for his 
wearied limbs, and relief from the glare of the noon- 
tide sun, within the same shady and peaceful retreat! 

In the evangelical prophet's vision of the coming 
Messiah, he speaks of Christ as the sure and calm 
refoge of His people, under the beautiful similitude of 
** a great rock in a weary land.'* 

Toil-worn and tired pilgrim through life's wilderness ! 
exposed to many dangers, and exhausted by much 
conflict, will you not grateMly turn for spiritual repose 
and refreshment to that mighty and gracious Saviour 
who flings far and wide His loving invitation, **Come 
unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I 
will give you rest" ? Will you not, as you feel opprest 
by the sense of your own feebleness and insufficiency, 
breathe forth the simple but earnest prayer, '^Lead me 
to the Rock that is higher than I" ? 

*'Lead me to the Rock that is higher than I." 
''How many confessions," says a thoughtful preacher 
of the present day, **how many confessions underlie 
these words ! Blindness — else David would not have 
said, 'Lead me.' Weakness — otherwise he would not 
have thought of a *Rock.' Littleness — therefore he 
says, * Higher than I.' " 

And the thoughts are all in their right arrangement. 
God is put first. I cannot stir but by thy grace and 
power, — * * Lead me. ' ' Christ stands in the very centre, 
— "Rock "-like. And self is thrown into the very 
last, and the very lowest, — " Lead me to the Rock that 
is higher than I." 

One Sundav afternoon in summer, a poor woman in 
delicate health, who was on her way to visit a friend, 
began to feel very weary, and seeing a church door open, 
she thought she would go in and rest herself for a httle 
while. As she quietly entered, the sermon was just 
commencing, and the words of the text instantly riveted 
her attention, — ''Lead me to the Rock that is higher 
than I." They seemed so exactly suited to her own 
case. She was tired both in mind and in body ; she had 
no earthly guide, for her husband was in the grave, 
and her only child was in Australia ; and bowed down 
with earthly cares, and troubled by apprehensions about 
the future, she was sorely in need of some true resting- 
place. 

And as the meaning of tliis precious text was un- 
folded in her hearing, she found that "perfect peace" 
which Jesus promises to all those who trust in Him, 
and whose minds are stayed upon Him. She was led by 
God's Spirit to the Rock that is higher than all our sins, 
and all our sorrows, and all our infirmities, and she sat 
down under its shadow with great delight. 

This all-sheltering Rock is as accessible to you as it 
was to her. Why not avail yourself of the asylum 
which God in His infinite compassion has thus provided 
for you? Harassed with many anxieties, or over- 
whelmed with sudden griefs ; struggling with tempta- 
tions, or worn out by bearing the bmtlen and heat 
of the day ; depressed by vour own low and earth-bom 
tendencies, or disappointed in the hopes which you had 
cherished about others ; how soothing and appropriate 
for you to recline beneath Christ's rock-like shadow, 
and to hush the agitations of your spirit to rest in 
His repose-giving presence t There you may gain fresh 
strength for lifers warfare, and renewed tranquillity 



amidst life's storms ; there you may rise above the petty 
vexations and pursuits of the world, and dwell in a 
loftier sphere than the narrow minded and the selfish 
can ever attain to. 

A little child, accustomed to yield to the violence of 
his passion, was taught by his pious mother to learn a 
daily text. One morning, after ne had been very much 
out of temper, and had as usual made many promises 
of amendment his mother said to him very tenderly, 
" This is your text for to-day, mv dear boy, ' Lead me 
to the Rock that is higher than I.' You cannot make 
yourself good ; you cannot keep yourself from sinning ; 
but there is One who will assist your feeblest efibrts ! 
It is the blessed Jesus, who was once, like yourself^ 
a little child, and had a great many more hardships to 
contend with. He was tempted, and has promised to 
'succour those who are tempted.' He is the 'Rock* 
spoken of in your text ; and it should be your constant 
prayer that you may be led to Him ! There is safety 
nowhere else. Whenever you feel incUned to such 
sinful anger, let your first wish be, ' Lead me to the 
Rock that is higher than I.' Let it be your morning 
and evening supplication, and never rest till you feel 
yourself firmly fastened there." 

Years rolled by, and that mother went to her rest ; 
but her son never foreot her earnest counsel. Often 
and often was he checked in a career of folly by the 
remembrance of the words, "Lead me to the Rock that is 
higher than I." And at length they were the means 
of guiding liim to the Saviour, and of fiUing his heart 
with peace. 

He became subject to a painful disorder, which would 
cause him, in the midst of apparent activity and 
cheerfulness, to fedl down, deprived of sense and 
motion, as if he were dead. A friend who was with 
him during several of these attacks, noticed that they 
were always accompanied by a convulsive reaching 
upward, and feeling after something, like a person 
groping in darkness ; and that the first word upon the 
return of consciousness, was an incoherent and dreamy 
utterance about "a rock." 

On the last occasion, as soon as he could speak, he 
requested the sixty- tirst Psalm to be read to him. 

His friend complied with his request; but when he 
reached the third verse, the poor sufferer exclaimed, 
"Stop there ! stop there !" Then, clasping his hands, 
he repeated, " ' Lead me to the Rock that is higher 
than I.' This text is like a spell upon my life ! It 
has been my salvation in every moral danger ; the pole- 
star which has guided my wanderings ; the balm which 
has healed my woundea spirit ; the shield which has 
preserved me in temptation." 

After briefly relatmg to his friend the story of his 
childhood, and the experience of his manhood, he 
added, "And whenever these paroxysms, such as you 
have just seen, come upon me, I instantly reach 
forth to lay hold upon 'tue Rock that is hiqheb 

THAN I.' " 

Happy are you, my reader, if you can sympathize 
with tne spirit of this confession; if, in your own 
peculiar trials and emergencies, you can as eagerly and 
as confidingly repair for refuge and help to the " Rock" 
that is higner tnan you are ; if the well-known hymn 
is the language of yom* heart as well as the language on 
your lips, — 

** Rock of ages! cleft for me. 
Let me hide myself in Thee. 
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No. I. — ^Thb Sons of the Word. — Part Second. 

" While Mr. Nisbet got the boat ready I wrote a letter 
of distress to the captain ; and in a few minutes all 
the hands we could muster were off, paddling with the 
sail up, and the fowling-piece loaded to fire and attract 
attention. Before sunset the vessel was at anchor off 
our door, and the captain on shore with us, assuring us 
of every assistance in his power. 

**It was the brig Highlander^ of Hobart Town, Cap- 
tain Lucas, engaged in whaling. They knew of our 
having landed at Tanna, felt curious to know whether 
we were dead or alive, and as they were cruising in the 
neighbourhood, thought they would take a run in and 
see. Captain Lucas said that there had been a heavy 
sea outside for several days, and if wo had got out that 
night, our boat could not have lived for an hour in it. 
Our hearts overflowed with gratitude, and we were 
filled with amazement at our heavenly Father's wonder- 
working care. Captain Lucas let us have five men to 
help us in watching our premises for the night, and 
left us to consult with his oflBcers on board as to our 
wish to be taken to Samoa." 

The enemy, intimidated by this opportune interven- 
tion, kept aloof, and the "faithful" party wished now 
to turn the tables on them, supported by the captain's 
arms and men ; but he put them off with a good- 
humoured "No, no ! can't have anything to do with 
your fighting !" It was decided that he should remove 
the whole missionary party at once to Samoa. They 
were to start very quietly a little after midnight on 
Sunday night. 

**AU day we were hard at work, packing up as 
quietly as we could. We left our sitting-room intact 
to the last. The natives whispered we might perhaps 
go. Some said, no; and thought we must wait for our 
own vessel. Others thought Captain Lucas would 
remain to protect us, but no one ventured to ask. 
They came and peeped in now and then, and seeing the 
sitting-room, mats, tables, books, clock, &c., all as 
usual, walked away. By midnight we had all nearly 
ready, and rested for the sabbath day. . . . 

"At midnight (Sunday) we were all at work again. 
We had Uttle to do but to bundle up what was left to 
the last in the sitting-room. By three o'clock we were 
all ready. Our chapel, boat-shed, and outhouses were 
crowded with people from the adjacent villages, who 
had been burned out; but all were fast asleep. We 
first got the ladies, with the Samoan women and child- 
ren, into our boat and canoe, and Mr. Nisbet went 
with them to the vessel. This was the signal for 
Captain Lucas, with his three boats and twenty men, 
to start for the shore. They brought firearms, but we 
implored them not to fire a shot if they could help it, 
and in the event of an attack, rather to rush to the 
boats, and leave everything of ours behind. Four or 
five men walked about with their muskets shouldered, 
and the rest carried down the things to the boats. The 
natives sleeping in our outhouses woke up; messengers 
flew through the district, and by daylight, when I left 
the shore, the natives were hurrying to the house from 
all the settlements. But before there was time for the 
chiefs to muster and deliberate about anything, we were 
all on board. 

"Before leaving the beach I got hold of Knanuan: I 
told him we were going. He was greatly distressed. 
Poor old man ! He leaned on my arm and shoulder, 
and cried like a child. I begged him to asse mble the 
chiefis, tell them all about it, and then all come on 



board the vessel and see us before we sailed. Eleven 
chiefs came off. They brought a pig as a peace-offer- 
ing, and told us how grieved they were at what had 
happened. We told them that it was very giievous to 
us too ; that it had been our wish to live among them 
till our hairs tv ere grey, to tell them about Jesus, and 
to lead them and their children in the way to heaven, 
but that now we were driven from their shores. 

"Not one said *Stay.* Indeed, they could not. 
They said that they expected to be driven out to sea as 
soon as the vessel had left. We promised, however, 
that they might expect our vessel to come again; that 
we would love them stUl, and pray for them, and do 
everything we could to resume the mission at some 
future time, if they had done with their wars, and 
wished to learn the way to heaven. Knanuan pro- 
mised to count the days, and keep up religious 
services as well as he could every sabbath, and also 
on the Wednesday afternoons." 

And so they parted — the missionaries to settle in 
peaceful, converted Samoa, where they found a haven 
of sympathy and repose. The soft light which shines 
on the pages recording their useful labours in this 
group, owes not a little of its beauty to the dark and 
turbid scenes which preceded it. Mr. Nisbet and Mr. 
Turner were welcomed with overflowing kindness by 
their brother missionaries, and received their own 
especial appointments to fields of labour in the same 
mission. Mr. Turner's district included sixteen villages, 
scattered about twenty miles along the coast, and con- 
taining a population of about three thousand. All 
the ordinary organizations of missionary labour had 
commenced there; but though the ground was already 
prepared for him, his labours were neither few nor 
smalL " Daily attendance at the children's school; a 
class in the afternoon for the young men who were 
ashamed to rank among the children; a weekly lecture 
in some part of the district; a day spent entirely with 
my teachers and preachers; a prayer meeting on Satur- 
day afternoons ; preaching three times, visiting the 
Sunday school, and riding on an average eight miles 
every sabbath ; a meeting of the church members for 
prayer and exhortation once a month; the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper on the first sabbath in the 
month, and a monthly missionary prayer meeting," — 
these were among his regular duties. He was also in 
great request as a medical authority, and by dint of 
vaccinating every man, woman, and child in his district, 
succeeded in warding off that scourge to the islanders 
— the small pox. But this was not nearly all. 

In looking into his position ecclesiastically, he found 
that he had become in fact, though not in name, a 
bishop. There was no avoiding it ; his fifteen teaching 
and preaching curates looked up to him to decide in 
everything aliecting doctrine or discipline; and though 
he endeavoured to make them think and vote for them- 
selves, it was easy to see that their main anxiety was 
to know what he thought, and vote accordingly. 

The inefficiency of these native teachers was felt by 
all. It was therefore decided, at a general meeting of 
the missionaries, that Mr. Turner and Mr. Hardie 
should organize an educational institution, for the pur- 
pose of raising up a better native agency. Ground was 
bought, and an institution formed, which has since 
been kiiown as the Samoan Mission Seminary. The 
students underwent a four years' course of instruction ; 
the demand for them became universal; and the semi- 
nan^s course has been one of steady progress. 

The labour involved in the preparation of notes and 
lectures for them was immense. The printing-press is 
now superseding these manuscript preparations; but 
Mr. Turner spent five hQur& a. djwj \s:i.\^ ^!aQc^^ 's^-sssi. 
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average, all the time he was in the islfinds, and he gives 
us a catalogue of his works. The formation of a 
country's literature, in a langu^gfi that has never 
subtnitted to the rules of orthoffl'aphy or grammar, is 
no light task ; but it is one to^^hich our missionaries 
continually have to submit. . '. 

The members of this litw^ college, though from 
various islands, lived togethj^ m the most praiseworthy 
harmony, supporting thfflfielves by their own field- 
laboui* ; and they treatedfiieir instructors with uniform 
reverence and respect. ^ 

There are long chapdfcs of details — ^which are no^ong 
or wearisome to read— on the Mission Seminary dis- 
trict ; on the presg ' and translations ; on the laws, 
manners, and custgiiis of the people; on their traditions, 
wars, occupatious,*and amusements. Then we come to 
missionary voyag^ taken by Mr. Turner in 1845, 1848, 
and 1859, and ai'e delighted to have another glimpse of 
our old acquaintence at Tanna. 

The first of these voyages was made in the barque 
John Willian^, "that princely offering of the children 
of England to the cause of missions." We must refer 
the reader t8 Mr. Turner's account of his visits to the 
islands of iKotumah, Futuna, and Anietun, and join 
him at hi^ old quarters. They had picked up five 
Tanna ladS at Anietun, and offered them a free pas- 
sage; and, these lads shouted to their countrymen on 
shore as soon as they entered the bay, so that the 
anchor was hardly down before old Knanuan and several 
other chiefs were on board. 

After the first joyful greeting was over, Mr. Turner 
said expressively, "Knanuan, when is the sabbath?" 
He immediately had recourse to counting on his fingers, 
and gave the day correctly. 

Yes! the good man had been faithful to his teacher^s 
injunctions — he had kept up the observance of the 
sabbath, and had ioined about twenty others in meet- 
ing for prayer and religious conversation. After the 
missionaries had left them in 1843, the epidemic raged 
more fearfully than ever among their enemies ; tney 
carried on the war, however, for about a month, and 
then gave it up. And now they were in harmony with 
their former opponents, and longing for Christian 
teachers. 

Knanuan told Mr. Tnmer that his house had been 
respected by the natives, but that now a white man had 
got into it and made it his permanent abode, in spite of 
all they could do ; adding, significantly, that his name 
was a bad one— it was Satan, Mr. Turner was curious 
to know who this intruder could be, and hastened on 
shore. A crowd of natives surrounded him with 
surprise and delight, and followed him to his house. 
He passed from room to room till he came to "the 
little pantry," where he found the individual with 
the ominous name, which probably, after aD, was 
nothing worse than Seaton. He was reclining on a 
sort of bedstead, with a mat and a blanket for his 
covering, and a loaded gun on each side of him, reading 
an old crumpled number of the Times, while a little 
fire smouldered in a hole in the earth at the foot of his 
bed. "There he lay, with a long black beard, pale, 
pensive, and emaciated. As we appeared at the door of 
the little place, he raised himself, bowed, and said 
most politely, * Have I the honour of addressing either 
Mr. Nisbet or Mr. Turner?* " 

Tho story of this poor forlorn Englishman is touching: 
— he was thirty-two years of age, and bom in Essex; 
was some time in New Zealand, met with reverses, and 
resorted to sandal-wooding. He said he should have 
been killed at Mare but for the Cliristian teachers. In 
every word could be traced a respectable origin and 
education. He was laid low with tertian fever, and 



had no wish to be elsewhere for the time, but to see aU 
the islands and then go home. The native Christians 
were very kind to him, and never cooked a meal with- 
out sharing it with him. Their neighbours, however, 
pillaged him day and night. As he was dropping to 
sleep in the dark, the previous night, he felt his last 
blanket beginning to move away. He fired his gun 
through the roof, and frightened the rogues off. Mr. 
Turner invited him to come on board, and make him- 
self at home among them while they remained. 

Next day they went ashore, and found two or three 
hundred of their old acquaintance waiting to receive 
them. The meeting was most cordial, and on entering 
the house Mr. Turner found his friend "Satan" was 
up, had shaved to a smart moustache, and dressed as 
well as his scanty wardrobe permitted ; his air and 
bearing being perfectly that of a gentleman. He doffed 
his red nightcap and bowed as they entered, and seemed 
quite cheered by their presence. Mr. Turner addressed 
tne natives, who hung upon every word ; and next day 
he went ashore with the three teachers who were going 
to Christianize their former enemies in the volcano dis- 
trict. They afterwards visited these teachers, to be 
assured they were getting on well, and found them in 
high favour. 

Seaton dined with the missionaries this day, and con- 
fided to them more of his history. His health had 
much improved during the last two days. This poor 
wanderer never lived to reach home : about two years 
after this rencontre he was killed at New Caledonia ; 
but the circumstances of his death did not transpire. 

After this, our voyagers attempted Erromanga ; but 
it would not do — its inhabitants were still too wild and 
savage. As they were unacquainted with the dialect of 
these islands, it was with great interest that they heard 
that a Samoan, named "Swallow," had been drifted 
some years before to Sandwich Island, where he had 
lived ever since. Of course, then, this man knew the 
language of these islands as well as his own, and would 
be able to interpret. It seemed like the finger of God. 
They became extremely anxious to pick up this man, 
whose name was more likely to be Sualo than Swallow. 

Arrived at Sandwich Island the search for him began, 
and he shortly turned up. His Samoan companions, 
who had been drifted from their native island with him, 
and had given up expecting ever to see it again, were 
so affected at the unexpected sight of their countrymen, 
sent from the John Williams in search of them, that 
they burst into a fit of weeping, as if mourning for the 
dead. The whole settlement was in commotion, and 
the Christian Samoans soon found themselves in Swal- 
low's house, surrounded by a company listening with 
breathless interest to all they said. They explained to 
them the glad tidings of salvation through Qhrist ; 
told them what changes God's word had wrought in 
Samoa, and that God's servants were still carrying on 
the good work, and had actually, out of love to them, 
come in a large vessel to carry it on among themselves. 
"And now," continued they, "decide at once among 
you which of you will now cast off heathenism, and 
begin the service of the true God." 

Twelve of them, including Swallow and the chief of 
the village, at once decided to embrace the new religion, 
and for the first time bowed their heads in prayer. 
The teachers were delighted with their success, as well 
they might be: — these prompt conversions are quite as 
common and as real in the South Sea islands as they 
were in the days of the apostles, and from the very 
same cause — the blessing of the Spirit on the word 
effectually preached. 

This Swallow was a tenible fellow in his way, there- 
fore al]. the more in need of conversion. £ie was a 
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notable "brave," of immense strength and courage: a 
mercenary, whom chiefs were accustomed to hire, for 
a pig or two, to fight on their side. He would then 
dash foremost at the enemy, with his long-handled 
tomahawk, lay low his victims, and presently decide 
the contest. He had been quite a heathen prior to the 
arrival of the John Williams, and had three wives. 
When he went on board, he took with him his for- 
midable instrument of death, concealing it, as well as 
he could, by keeping the head of it in the palm of 
his hand, with the handle running up next his arm. 
He was a valuable acquisition to the missionaries ; 
not only interpreting between them and the natives, 
but giving them much useful information about the 
island. 

"Wherever they went, alas! they learnt of the atroci- 
ties of the white men perpetrated on the blacks, as well 
as of the latter's revenge. Swallow gave them the 
details of three instances in which sandal- wooding 
captains had committed outrageous acts of wickedness, 
crowning them by a general suffocation of natives, 
rivalling in cruelty that of the cavern of Dahra. The 
name among the islands for white men, is ^Uhe sailing 
profligaies" How disgracefully earned ! 

Kor was it always that the poor, untutored natives 
even avenged their wrongs. Take the following case, 
and say which party were the better Christians. After 
the massacre of the crew of the Sisters, whose captain 
had provoked it, a large boat, with seven men in her, 
put in at the same place — Mar^. These were runaway 
convicts from Norfolk Island . Five of them were killed ; 
the other two, who had gone to forage in the bush, 
were protected by an old chief named Jeui and his sons, 
who took them home and treated them kindly for two 
months. 

** But the fellows were out-and-out Norfolk Islanders. 
One night they got up and robbed old Jeui of four 
muskets, ten hatchets, four felling-axes, and a saw. 
Then they went to the teachers' house, took four shirts, 
two knives, and an axe ; and off they set, in the teachers' 
canoe, to join some white men reported to bo at Lifu. 
At daylight the things were missed, and the place in 
an uproar. Suspicion fell on the teachers. * Their 
canoe is away ! they must have helped the fellows to 
lift it into the water,' &c. 

***No,' said Tataio, *how can that be? We are 
robbed too, and our canoe gone, to boot! But, I'll tell 
you ; they can't be far away ; let us be off after them. 
1 go, for one ; who will join me ? ' 

** A party was made up in a twinkling, and off they 
went; hard drive at their paddles, and out to sea in the 
direction of Lifu. Soon they sighted something rising 
now and then on the top of the waves. Two men in it; 
just the fellows. A little farther, and they were in 
sight of each other. The thieves loaded their muskets 
and fired two or three shots. No one was hurt. Their 
pursuers paddle steadily on, and are determined to be 
at them. Then they threw the stolen property into 
the sea towards them : but who could pick up sinking 
axes ? All were lost. The two scoundjels knew what 
they deserved ; thought it was a choice of deaths, and 
jumped into the sea to drown themselves. 

** *Poor fellows!' said Tataio, *they think we are 
going to kill them. Let us save them if we can.* 

**He got his hand into the mouth of one of them, 
when he had all but sunk, and pulled him up. The 
Other was also secured, and laid flat in the bottom of 
the canoe, half dead. The sea was running high, the 
outrigger broke, and all had to jump out, except the 
two vagabonds who were lying senseless in the bottom 
of the canoe. But it was hard work to swim and drag 
the diiabled canoe through a heavy sea. 



"*What are we doing?' said the natives to each 
other. * By-and-byo we shall all be dead. Why should 
wo be drowned in trying to save these fellows ? It is 
their own doing. Let us tilt the canoe over, pitch 
them out, and save ourselves.' 

** *No,' said Tataio; *see, the current is drifting us 
fast to that little island. Let us try it a little longer.' 

"They reached the little island; landed, rested, and 
scolded the two scoundrels, as they recovered and were 
able to listen to what was going on. Some natives on 
the island, when they heard the tale, would have had 
them killed, but the votes with Tataio carried it for 
their lives. 'Well then, spare their lives, but we 
must punish them.* They stripped them naked, 
besmeared them from head to foot with a mixture of 
mud and ashes, and then said, *Now you must go 
about so.* 

** Native-like, however, they relented next day ; 
washed the fellows clean, and gave them back their 
clothes. After resting a day or two, the party returned 
to Mar6. 

"The Mare people were delighted to see the party 
return ; but when they heard the story, and knew that 
all the property was thrown away, they could hardly 
keep their clubs off the vagabonds. But old Jeui 
united with the teachers, and forbad. * What good,* 
said he, * will it do to kill them ? It won't bring back 
my property.' 

"Here, again, they were allowed to live, and were 
fed, too, by the people, as if nothing had happened, 
until they had an opportunity of leaving in a vessel 
which touched at the place some time after. 

"Call the natives of Mare' savage or treacherous, or 
whatever we may, there are still some good sort of 
folks among them. Here is an example of humane 
forbearance, in this old Jeui, which many civilized 
people would find hard to imitate." 

Tataio said that the people of Mar^ were sorry they 
had killed so many white men, and were determined to 
stop it. But the constant and aggravated injuries the 
whites have inflicted on the natives has made it intole- 
rable to them to see a vessel heave in sight. To the 
weak and unprotected they are objects of fear ; to the 
injured, of vengeance. The missionaries may well say, 
"Save us from our friends," i.e., from those of our 
countrymen who have made our name and even our 
colour to be abhorred. Even the murder of Mr. Wil- 
liams, which was at first thought to be the unmitigated 
crime of ferocious cannibals, proves to have been brought 
about by their wrongs and their fears. When the 
Camden hove in sight, on the fatal 20th of November, 
1839, the Erromangans thought it was a sandal-wooding 
party returned, who had but recently killed a number 
of their people, and plundered their plantations. Then 
angry feeUngs were raised; and when they saw the 
wlute men pulling towards the spot where thisy 
had just been preparing heaps of yams and tare for a 
feast, they could not bear the thought of their being 
stolen by these wooders, and determined either to 
oppose their landing, or to attack them if they attempted 
to go to the spot where the feast was spread. Of course 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Harris knew nothing of this ; 
and the latter, by some strange fatality, would direct 
his steps again and again to the forbidden spot, till 
at last the natives were out of patience, and slew them 
both. 

What a different hue these facts cast over the sad 
stoiy! 

The people are now under Christian instruction; and 
Mr. Turner shook hands with Mr. Williams's murderer. 
The force of conciliation could no further ^o. 
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THE WAY TO VICTOET. 
Wben tbd Ismelltfs, undor Joshua, besieged the city of 
Jericho, ivh&t WHS the instrumentality which they were 
directed tn employ ! Bearing tha ark of the Lord in 
their midst, and with no other Bound heaiil amongst 
diem but the blowing of the trumpets by the pviests, 
they compassed the city once each day through the 
week, except that on the eabbath day their march vas 
sevenfold, and was ended with a loud and aniTeraal 
ihout. And then the wall fi^il down flat, Mid the 
people wout up iato the city and took it. 

Now we mark two special features in the plan which 
thus insured to them the victory : — patienee, or the 
sevenfold compassing of faith; and music, or tho c/m- 
fident expectatiou <h succesa. Fationce and tlianks- 
giving! that we often adopted these heaven -taught 
measures ! A qiuet, sustained waiting on the Lord ; a 
going around and around our abject, with perseverance, 
ever strong in the thought that it carries with it the pro- 
mise ; and, nbove all, the voice of joy, which, ere the 
boon is given, einlts as if the boon were already come. 

What difficulties— what forces in the world, or of 
Satan— what strongholds of sin— will not lie prostrate 
before the power of an attack like that! Only try it 
for yourtielt. Take your ark — Christ and His promise 
— well round your trouble. Da it to-day ; do it to- 
morrow i do it rejoicinaty. Sound high the time of 
yietory, even while the battle lasts 1 

It is aot nan's way ; it is not the world's tactics ; 
but it is what tlie Captain of our salvation has ordered : 
and every saiut has found those orders good. 

And when the walls, which withstood and arrested 
you on your onward way, fall, as they will do ; when 
mountains of obstacles have melted into air; when the 
tremendous power of some evil habit has been crushed ; 
when the hindrances that obstructed heaven have rolled 
away, and you lead your triumph up the holy liill ; 
whose will be the glorj 1 Yours I Oh no ; you did 
not touch it ; you never conceived of it. It was He, 
the Captain of Israel, who led you oa to conquest ; and 
this shall be your song for ever and over, "With His 
own right hand, and with His holy arm, hath Ue 
gotten Himself tho victory ! " c. 



THANK eOD FOB TOUE SEASON. 

. As individual, as he was passing along the streets of 

London, was accosted by a stranger with the question, 

" Did you ever thank God for the use of your reason I' 

"No," was the reply, "I never thought of doing 



For yeai's after reading the occonnt of the above 
occurrence, we have no rccollectioa of ever kneeling in 
prayer without rendering distinct and express thanks 
to uie Father of mercies for the continued possession of 
this inestimable blessing. f. s. ' 

THE -WORDS OP THE WISE. 

Thkre is H very curious verse in the twelfth chapter of 
Bcclesiastes which is rather puzzling, until a little 
knowledge of Eastern customs enables us to understand 
the proverb it contains. In the eleventh verso 
said, "The words of the wise are as goods, and as nails 
&stened h; the masters of assemblies, winch are given 
by one shepherd." Well, a traveller tells ns that when 
he was at Nazareth, a large herd of cattle passed by. 
There were more than twenty drivers, each tarnished 
with a stick five or six feet long, with an iron point or 
•nil fastened to the smaller and. Now there used t« 
■ a enatom, and it is still observed to mue extent, 



that the head herdsman alone ia allowed to fix the 

Eointa into the ends of the goads. For this purpose he 
eeps some simple tools, and he is carefu! to prevent 
the goads from having their points too long or iaa 
sharp, else they might injure the cattle. Tho words of 
the wise are like these goods ; the; are arousing and 
full of force, hut not over sharp, lest they should wound 
lO deeply, and inflict unnecessaiy pain. 

TAKE NO THOUGHT FOB THE 
MOEEOW. 

If the moat anxious and unhappy men of the world," 
says Dr, Chalmers, " were examined as to the ground 
of their disqaietnde, it would be found, in nine hundred 
and ninety-nine cases cut of one thousand, that the 
provision of thia day was not the ground of it. They 
carry forward their imaginations to a distant futurity, 
and fill it up with the spectres of melancholy and 
despair. What a world of unhappiness would be saved, 
if ' the things' of the day, its duties, employments, and 
services, were to occupy all our hearts ; and as to to- 
morrow, how delightful to think tliat we have the sure 
warrant of God for believing, that by committing its 
issue in quietness to Him, when the future day coinec^ 
the provision of that day will come along with it 
What I would like to press npon all who are nesetwiiji 
aniietiea abont the future days the; aro tu live in this 
world is, that daily bread is one of the objects it is 

reable to the will of God that we should ask, for it is 
very petition which the Son of God taught His 
disciples. We have a full warranty then, for believing 
that we shall get it, and according to the faith of our 
prayer, so will it be done unto na. 



WHICH IS THE HAPPIEST SEASON ? 



After being freely discussed by the guests, it i 
referred for answer to the host, upon whom was me 
burden of fourscore years. He asked if they hitd 
noticed a grove of trees before the dwelling, and said, ^ 

"When the spring comes, and in the soft air the 
buds are breaking on the trees, and the; aie covered 
with blossoms, I think, Smo Itaiili/ul is Spring/ 

"And when the summer cornea, and covers the trees 
with its heavy fohage and singing b rJs are among the 
branches, I think, ffom beautiful vi ivmnUT/ 

' ' When autumn loads them with f,ol Ipu fnut and 
their leaves bear the gorgeoua tmt of frost, I think, 
Sow biaulifiil is A'uium.nl 

"And when it ia sere wmter, and there is neither 
foliage nor Irnit, then 1 look up through the leafless 
branches, as 1 never could until now, and see the ilar* 

ORIGIN OF POPISH ERRORS. 

BOHAK Catholics often talk of the antiquity of their 

religion, bnt the following dates of the origin of their 

peculiar doctrines and practices will show them to be 

' -> — fof f Christian tc ■'— 



Hoi; Water - 
Penance - - - 
MonkeiT - - - 
Latin Mass . - 
Extreme Unction 
Purgatory- ■ - 
Invocation of Virgin 
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Image Worship A.r. 715 
Canonization of Saints 993 
Baptism of Bells - 1000 
Tronsnbstantiation - 1000 
aerical Celibacy - 1015 
Indolgences - - - 1190 
Dispensations ■ - 1200 
The Inquisition - - 120i 
Confession - - - 1216 
Elevation of the Host 1222 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "ERNEST WILTON." 



Chap. VI.— The Dish of Cherries. 

It is surprising how much more interested we feel in 
certain individuals, and how much oftener our thoughts 
revolve around them, when we have formed the deter- 
mination to do them all the good in our power. There 
is your next-door neighbour, for instance, or that 
woman at the little house opposite, or the old man who 
lodges round the comer, all commoni)lace, unattractive 
sort of people, even if not positively disagreeable. 
You scarcely notice them; you would not miss them if 
you were never to see them again; you are quite indif- 
ferent as to what becomes of them. But suppose that, 
for some reason or another, you begin with all your 
heart to try in what way you can best promote their 
real welfare. You will soon discover that you estimate 
their importance more highly than you did before, and 
that your attention becomes so concentrated upon them, 
that you are almost in danger of giving them an undue 
share of it. 

Such, at least, was Mrs. Bright's experience with 
respect to Hester Jackson. Hitherto she had only 
regarded her as an unsociable and rather peculiar 
neighbour, with whom she had nothing to do, and to 
whom she had about as little to say. But now Hester 
seemed to be a person of some consequence, and to 
have strong claims to consideration. Mrs. Bright, as 
she sat in her easy chair, knitting with a rapidity only 
acquired by long practice, found that her thoughts were 
every few moments busy about Mrs. Jackson, and that 
she was unconsciously occupying herself with plans for 
her neighbour's benefit. She had once or twice tried 
to thiiJc about something else, but presently, before 
she was aWare of it, Hester's sharp face rose before her 
imagination, Hester's past history recurred to her 
memory, and Hester's improvement presented itself as 
the object of her endeavours. So Mrs. Bright did not 
any longer attempt to banish Mrs. Jackson from her 
thoughts, but pleased herself by contriving sundry little 
projects to win her confidence. 

In your busy life, my reader, you are under no 
temptation to expend so much care and deliberation 
about so small and significant an affair. But solitary 
individuals, like Mrs. Bright, can afford to waste their 
time in this manner, and could not, indeed, employ it to 
more advantage. It might not be worth your while, 
either, to attempt to overcome the difficulties which 
stood in our friend's way ; if you could not push them 
aside in an instant you would give up, and turn in a 
more promising direction; but Mrs. Bright was not in 
a hurry, and could afford to * * work " and * * wait. " She 
rather liked the idea of having obstacles to surmount ; 
it gave an increased zest to her undertaking; for, 
although very quiet and unobtrusive, she possessed 
plenty of energy and resoluteness, and enjoyed climbing 
a steep hill when there was anything to be gained by 
80 doing. 

It happened that in Mrs. Bright's garden there was a 
beautiful young cherry tree ; and it also happened that 
it was weU covered with a profusion of tempting fruit. 
In the spring its white blossoms had seemed like a 
thick shower of snow-flakes; and now the boughs 
looked quite scarlet at a distance, for the leaves were 
but few, and the ripe red cherries were abundant. But 
the tree was small and slender, so that its burden, 
although large in proportion to its size, would not be 
of very great weight when gathered. There was, how- 
ever, more — a great deal more — than Mrs. Bright 
needed for her own consumption ; besides, if she had 



not had half enough for herself, that would not in any 
degree have altered her purpose. She meant to offer 
some to Mrs. Jackson. She was sure Hester would be 
glad of them, for she had seen her buying cherries in 
the market ; and she had heard her say, to a gardening 
man whom she occasionally employed, that it was a 
great shame she had not a cherry tree, like her neigh- 
bour, in her garden. 

A day or two passed, and then Hester, who was 
looking out of her back window, saw Mrs. Bright 
mounted on a strong chair, picking with a careful hand 
a large dishful of her best cherries. 

* * What lovely cherries ! " said Hester to herself ; and 
she said it with as much envy as admiration. "I 
wonder who they are for ? She cannot eat them all 
herself, unless she makes a pie or a pudding with part 
of them, and it would be a shame to waste such beauties 
either in baking or boiling. I should not wonder if 
she is expecting visitors to tea, — I think that is her 
best cap which she has on, — or else she is going to 
carry them for a present to Mrs. Elliott, or some other 
of her fine friends. She knows how to insinuate herself 
amongst them with her soft speeches, her knitted anti- 
macassars and such rubbish, and her professions of 
being very religious ; but she never finds her way to 
my house (not that I want her), nor troubles herself to 
think whether my mouth waters for her cherries. I 
like people to be consistent," continued Hester to her- 
self, ''and they need not hold their heads so high, and 
pride themselves on being so much better than their 
neighbours, while they are so miserably selfish and 
stingy. There, she has got enough now : how pleased 
she looks over them ! I should not feel a bit sorry if 
she were to let them all fall and break her china dish. 
It would serve her quite right !" 

And Hester watched, with a regretful glance, the 
safe disappearance of the cherries. 

The old lady went indoors with them, entirely 
unaware of her neighbour's survey and criticism. It 
is well we are not always acquainted with what people 
think and say of us. Sometimes, of course, we might 
be the better for such knowledge; but on the whole, our 
ignorance in this respect is certainly a matter of con- 
gratulation. 

Later in the afternoon, a gentle tap roused Hester 
Jackson from the half-dreamy state in which she was 
sitting. "Come in !" was her quick rejoinder, as she 
drew herself up, and appeared to be intent on her stock- 
ing-mending. She was much astonished when Mrs. 
Bright availed herself of the invitation, and she was 
still more astonished when she saw that her visitor had 
brought with her the identical dish of cherries wliich 
she had already grudgingly beheld ! 

"Good afternoon, Mrs. Jackson," said Mrs. Bright, 
cheerfully, "I have just called to bring you some 
cherries off my tree. They are very fine and sweet." 

"Thank you," said Hester, coldly, "I am much 
obliged to you." Her looks were not at all in unison 
with her words, whatever her feelings were, and she let 
the dish stand exactly as Mrs. Bright had put it down, 
while she added, " But I am not so fond of cherries as 
some people are; they are such a very unwholesome 
fruit." 

"They are injurious, I know, when eaten to excess,' 
replied her visitor, with a smUe ; "but these are per- 
fectly ripe, and will not do you any harm, I think. ' 

"I believe not," said Hester ; *^that quantity would 
not hurt anybody, I fancy. But won't you sit down ?" 

Willing to be friendly, Mrs. Bright sat down, although 
there was something not very flattering in the expres- 
sion, ^Hkat quantity," being applied to the libeTa.lsB& 
as she deemed it, ca \«it ^<5^'!ivck\i& <2assrcvM^, ^osk-^v 
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have supposed, too, with any one else but Hester, that 
her present was botli uncalled for and unwelcome ; but 
she judged correctly in thinking that Mrs. Jackson 
rarely praised anything, if she could help it, and that 
she was often secretly gratified with your gift when she 
seemed to you to be slighting it. We must take people 
as we find them, and accommodate ourselves to their 
peculiarities, if we would get on smoothly with them, 
or influence them for good. 

"So you have been to the Camerons, I hear," said 
Hester, before Mrs. Bright had time to speak again,— 
"what do you tl.ink of that girl?" 

If Miss Rosalie ha.l heard herself thus designated — ! 

**She is very much to be pitied, poor thing !" said 
Mrs. Bright, compassionately: "so young and yet so 
heavily afidicted ! It must be a great trial of patience 
for her to lie still all day, i^dtn so little change of 
scene about her ; and it seems doubtful whether she 
will ever be well again. It made me quite sad to look 
at her." 

"Ah, I see you are like all the rest,'* said Mrs. Jack- 
son, pulling her darning cotton with such energy that 
it snapped in two, ' * you are taken with a pretty face, and 
diarmed by the romantic interest thrown around youth. 
If / were laid up with a spinal complaint, now, I 
should not have half the sympathy, nor a quarter of 
the tender things said of me, that are lavished on 
Rosalie Cameron." 

Mrs. Bright thought this might be accounted for in 
more ways than one, but she did not say so. 

"It is only natural," she said, "that we should feel 
more for the suflbrings of young people than we do for 
oTir own, because life is just opening to them in all its 
freshness, which makes it doubly hard for them to give 
up its active engagements and pleasures, and submit 
with cheerfulness to the discipline of God's provi- 
dence." 

"Well, you can't say that Bosalie does thatf'^ said 
Hester, "for I think nobody has ever shown a more 
repining and discontented spirit than she exhibits. I 
quite dislike going to the house for that reason. She 
is so touchy that she can scarcely speak to you with 
common politeness : nothing pleases nor ; nothing suits 
her; and the more you give way to her, the more 
unbearable she becomes." 

How curious it is that in sketching another's portrait 
persons often unconsciously draw their own ! 

"We can, perhaps, hardly tell, unless we were 
tried," said Mrs. Bright, gently, "how such a com- 
plaint as hers aflects the nerves, and disposes a person 
to feel irritable." 

" Other people have nerves besides Rosalie Cameron," 
said Hester, "but they are not allowed to make that 
an excuse for being disagreeable; they have to learn to 
control their feelings." 

"We must hope Miss Cameron will learn that by- 
and-bye. If she could but see her trials in their right 
light, and believe that they were sent for her good, she 
would not find them so burdensome as she does now. 
We must pray for her, Mrs. Jackson, that this may be 
the case." 

"I did not know that you were a Methodist^" said 
Hester, abruptly. 

"I did not know it myself," said Mrs. Bright, plea- 
santly, " so we may suppose it is not a fact. Not that 
I should be ashamed to own it if it were, for I have a 
great respect for the Methodists ; and I am sure you 
have too much good sense to be prejudiced against any 
one on account of a mere name." 
,_ "Oh, I don't care about a name," said Hester, who 
' ad not intended her expression to be regarded in 
fmagela wJiich Mrs. Bngbtchoae to nndentand it ; 



"but 1 dislike people who make loud professions of 
religion. I always Keep steadily to my church, and 
strive to do my duty as far as I know it." 

"So do I," said Mrs. Bright, "and therefore I shall 
venture to ask you if you will allow me to bo your 
companion to the weekly lecture which Mr. Elliott is 
just about to commence on Wednesday evenings." 

" Why, I did not know that it was settled." 

" Yes, notice was given about it on Sunday ; but you 
were not out all day, I believe." 

"No, I had a headache." 

"Mr. Elliott begged that all who could would attend ; 
and if you would let me call for you I shall be very glad, 
for it would be so much pleasanter than going alone." 

"Well, I will see," replied Hester, in a mollified 
tone ; "I am not sure whether I shall go or not ; but 
perhaps I may." 

She thought that as Mrs. Bright seemed to take it 
for granted she was going, she could not very well, 
after what she had said about herself, decline to attend. 
And then she was a little flattered by the request for 
her company, for it was not everybody who cared to be 
Hester's associate ; and besides that, you must know 
that Mrs. Briglit, according to the fine social distinc- 
tions which prevail in that small village, as well as 
elsewhere, was a grade or two higher in rank than Mrs. 
Jackson ; and even the independent and strong-minded 
Hester was not quite indiflcrent to such considerations. 

So, when Mrs. Bright said, as she was taking leave 
of her, " You will not mind if I look in as I pass on 
Wednesday evening?" Hester answered, "01^ no;" 
and she murmured something else in a low tone, which 
sounded marvellously like "thank you." 

"These are excellent cherries," thought Hester, as, 
directly her visitor went, she commenced eating a larger 
quantity than / should have deemed wholesome ; " and 
really Mrs. Bright is a civil-speaking woman when you 
come to know her ; not half so stuck up as I fancied 
she was. She is weak and prejudiced on some points, 
no doubt, but she has a right to her queer ideas if she 
likes them ; and as I can see that she is pleased to be 
noticed, I may as well be a little neighbourly towards 
her. Yes, I shall go on Wednesday evening if she 
comes; she is nervous, I dare say, and wants some- 
body with her ; and it will also be proper for me to sup- 
port Mr. Elliott in his new undertaking." 

Mrs. Bright's cherries must have been very sweeten- 
ing in their effect upon Hester Jackson. 



Chapter VII. — Rosalie feels depressed. 

It was a dull, dark, disagreeable day, and Rosalie felt 
unusually low-spirited, as she listlessly turned over the 
pages of a small book which she held in her hand. 
The sky was of a dingy leaden colour, unrelieved by the 
tiniest bit of blue or snow-white cloud ; just that sort 
of weather which seems to be a type of some people's 
tempers, — not bright enough for sunshine, nor yet 
energetic enough for a good, hearty shower of rain. 
For really, both with regard to the weather and to 
individual^ it is better to have a short, brisk, clearing- 
up shower, than to be depressed by constant and 
un^'arying gloom. However, we cannot always have 
our preferences ; and Rosalie was obliged to bear the 
discomfort in which such a state of the atmosphere 
generally placed her. But she bore it, as she bore 
most of her other troubles, with a very ill grace. She 
was miserable ; she persisted in being miserable ; and 
she took care that everybody around her should know 
that she was miserable. 

A rather sleepless night, occasioned by a fresh attack 
of pain, had not fitted ner to endure with patience the 
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heaviness of the morning. She was weary, both in 
mind and body; and it seemed, as it does seem at 
such times, as if everything and everybody conspired to 
annoy her. Her breakfast did not suit her. The 
cocoa was too thick; and when her mother diluted 
it for her, it was too thin. Her egg was overdone ; 
and when persuaded to exchange it for a slice of 
bacon, she pushed that from her because it was not 
broiled sufficiently ; and yet she would neither have it 
sent down again to the cook, nor content herself with 
the buttered toast; that was cold and leathery, she 
said, through having stood so long on the table ; it was 
impossible she could eat such indigestible stuff ! She 
did not add anything to the enjoyment of the rest at 
the table ; but, with the exception of Mrs. Cameron, 
they did not concern themselves much about her. Her 
father was busy with his paper ; her little sisters con- 
sumed their bread and butter in silence, like good 
children ; and her brothers were too animated in their 
discussion respecting a certain lecture which they were 
to attend that evening, to devote any of their attention 
to Eosalie. Her complaints, if they heard them, did 
not disturb their equanimity, for they were so used to 
their sister's fretful ways that they took them as a 
matter of course, and supposed that invalids had the 
privilege of being cross and ill-tempered whenever they 
chose to be so. 

'* I wish you were going with us to-night, Rosalie," 
said Frank, kindly, as they jumped up from their 
chairs with a force that might have disturbed a less 
sensitive person than their sister. 

**It is of no use wishing," said Rosalie, peevishly, 
"or else I might bo wishing all day long. Do be 
quiet, Tom. How can you keep hunmiing that stupid 
song, when you know how my head aches this morning ? 
But you have not the least bit of feeling." 

" Well, you are complimentary, and no mistake," 
said Tom, with schoolboy elegance, and in a tone 
of perfect good humour. ** But I must be off to school 
now, or I shall have my name down in the black book. 
Grood bye, Rosie." 

And the two boys left the room, one scampering 
down-stairs at the risk of dislocating his limbs, and the 
other whistling an accompaniment. They were full of 
life and fun, as most healthful boys are; but so far 
from intending to fidget their sister, they were gene- 
rally careful to restrain all boisterous movements in 
her presence ; and many were the ways in which they 
exerted themselves to provide for her amusement. 

Mr. Cameron departed soon after the boys, and 
Rosalie's mother took up the paper which her husband 
had laid aside, and after poring over the list of * * Births, " 
"Marriages," and ** Deaths," passed on to the harrow- 
ing details of some mysterious murder. Rustle, rustle 
went the newspaper, as she turned it about, and 
doubled it so as to suit her convenience; and of all 
worrying things, when you are not in a very serene 
frame of mind, I must say that the perpetual motion of 
a crisp newspaper is not one of the best. 

So absorbed was Mrs. Cameron in the interesting 
article she was perusing, that Rosalie's faint remon- 
strance was unheeded, and she was obliged to raise her 
voice before she was heard. This did not tend to 
increase the sweetness of its tone. 

** Oh, mamma," she exclaimed, "you do make such 
a dreadful noise with that paper ; it is enough to drive 
anybody out of their senses. I thought I should have 
got rid of it when papa went, but you rustle it ten 
times worse than he did." 

"It is impossible to help it, my dear," said Mrs. 
Cameron, gently ; "these newspapers always have that 
crackling sound. But I have finished reading it now, 



so it will not annoy you any more. "Will you look at 
the news yourself ibr a little while ? There is a full 
account of that terrible London tragedy that every- 
body is talking about." 

"To think of asking me such a question, mamma !" 
said Rosalie, with an impatient gesture ; "you know I 
cannot bear to riead those horrid accounts." And she 
closed her eyes, as if to imply how thankful she should 
be for a little quietness. 

Mrs. Cameron rose softly from her seat, and imprinted 
a kiss on her daughter's forehead. "Try if you can 
get some rest, darling," she said ; "you must be very 
tired after your sleepless night ; and I will take care 
that no one comes in to disturb you." 

She went out of the parlour, shutting the door with 
thoughtful care, and Rosalie was left alone. 

But rest does not draw near very swiftly to those 
whose minds are ill at case, and Rosalie's conscience 
reproached her for the discontent and the readiness to 
take offence which she had already manifested, and to 
which she felt she was stiU just as liable. She was 
dissatisfied with herself; it wounded her pride to 
acknowledge that she could not govern her own temper, 
and yet she was conscious that she failed more and 
more in self-control. She seemed to grow worse, in- 
stead of better, every day. How was it ? 

It must be owing to her illness, she concluded, for 
she never used to be so irritable. She was partly 
correct. We ought to make great allowances for those 
who are subject to pain and sickness, and not judge 
them by rules which are fairly applicable to persons in. 
full health. 

Still, with this admission, it is evident that if all were 
right within, the touch of affliction would not develop 
so mueh without that is wTong. The furnace does not 
take away any dross from pure gold. The eruption on 
Mount Vesuvius does not create the lava which it 
throws up. Trials are intended to try us ; to prove us, 
and see what manner of spirit we are of ; and, alas I 
tribulation does not altoays work patience, and expe- 
rience, and hope. 

Yet Mrs. Bright had told Rosalie that her sufferings 
were sent by a tender and loving Father, for the purpose 
of doing her good. How could this be true, she argued, 
when they had rather done her harm ? when she had 
grown so petulant, and selfish, and imreasonable ? Ah, 
Rosalie knew one day how to solve this difficulty, but 
that day had not come at present. 

Tired of her own musings, Rosalie reached a little 
book which Mrs. Bright had lent her, and began to 
read it. But she did not understand much of it ; and 
what she did understand she by no means agreed with; 
She was, as we have said, listlessly turning over its 
pages, when Mrs. Bright herself called, bringing wiUi 
her, as usual, some ghidsome rays of sunshine to illu- 
mine that dull room ; for, although she sometimes 
failed to cheer herself, she seemed to have no difficulty 
in cheering other jpeople. 

Rosalie's pale face caught a gleam of brightness as 
her visitor entered ; and in the quiet but enlivening 
conversation that ensued, she almost forgot her weari- 
ness and her numerous ailments. Mrs. Bright was 
admirably suited for a sick-room ; she was sedate, but 
not solemn ; attentive, but not fussy ; lively, but not 
foolish. There was a happy medium in all that she 
said and did, which was very grateful to one of weak 
nerves and excitable temperament. 

She was describing to Rosalie some of the scenes 
through which she had passed in her early years, when 
little Florence, who was in the room, and who was 
amusing herself by looking out of the window^ saddft^sJe^ 
turned to her »J5to£ «aS. vu^ssms^ ''^^\^ "'^^'5^^»^ 
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there is Mr. Wentworth just gone by. He did not see 
rae, for he never even looked at the window." 

"You must be mistaken, Florence," said Rosalie, 
"while a deej) crimson flusli suddenly overspread her 
features, *' Mr. "Wentworth is not at home now." 

"Yes, he is," said the child, "for I heard papa tell 
mamma that he met him yesterday. I wonder whether 
he will call here." 

" No, of course not ; why should he ?" said Rosalie : 
but there was a sharpness and even a bitterness in her 
tone, which this brief denial did not seem to require. 

Mrs. Bright appeared to be thoroughly occupied with 
her knitting, but she had observed both the sudden 
colour and the vexed reply, and she drew her own 
inferences therefrom. 

ME. BROWN'S SEEMON; 

OR, "CHABITY ENVIETH NOT." 

Ma. Brown closed his book, threw down his pen, and 
poshed aside his chair. He stirred his fire into a hearty 
olaze — a needless piece of extravagance, as he was just 
going out — but he seemed determined that something 
shomd look cheerfal, if he did not. He had been try- 
ing to write his sermon ; a sermon upon the text, 
"Charity envieth not;" but a dull neadache and 
depressed feelings were not very desirable companions 
on such an occasion, and at length he gave up the effort, 
and resolved to see whether "visiting" would not be 
easier than "composition." 

Persons with well-disciplined minds will probably 
think that Mr. Brown should have persevered in his 
allotted morning's work, but as I have not affirmed that 
Mr. Brown possessed such a mind, I do not know that 
he ought to be called to account for his non-application. 

He stood for a few minutes before the fire, thinking 
how much better he could sometimes get on with his 
sermons if he had but a few more books to consult ; 
such books, for instance, as a valuable commentary, of 
which he had lately seen an advertisement, which 
advertisement he haa read with a peculiar sensation, 
known only to thoughtful students with limited 
incomes. 

But Mr. Brown did not waste much time in musing. 
He put on his hat and great coat, went in the parlour 
to bid his wife good-bye, and to tell her that his study 
fire need not be kept in, and then he set off on his 
various errands. The fresh, cold air soon revived him, 
and the exhilarating influence of out-door scenery and 
soonds quickened his languid pulse, and lightened his 
weary brow. He looked with real interest on the 
merry group of boys who were sliding and skating on 
the frozen canal, and surprised even himself by the 
vigour with which he shook hands with Mr. Eldon, the 
stout old country banker. There is nothing like Nature 
and £xercise for curing many complaints, both physical 
and mental. 

The first place at which Mr. Brown stopped was at 
old Molly Grainger's room in the almshouse. She had 
only lately become an inmate there. Molly was a good 
old woman, but she was by no means perfect, as you 
might have discovered without my telling you. 

"How are you to-day, Molly?" he said, as he sat 
down on a clean wooden chair, and placed his feet on 
the bright steel fender. 

" As well as a poor old creature like me can expect, 
thank you, sir," said Molly, in a tone which had not 
an atom of thankfulness in it. 

"Ah, this weather is very trying for you," said the 
minister, kindly, "but it is a comfort to have a good 
roof over your head, Molly. This is far better than 
^urold tamhle'down cottage, is it not I" 



"Yes, it is, sir," said Molly, slowly, "but there's a 
deal of cold comes in at the door when the wind*s this 
way. If I could only have been on the first floor now, 
like Widow Stevens ! She's well off." 

" I should have thought you would prefer this room, 
Molly ; it saves you the trouble of gomg up and down 
stairs ; and you are not so nimble, you know, as you 
used to be." 

" Very true, sir; but when I have the rheumatics so 
bad as I have now, I might as well be there as here for 
that matter, for I am scarcely able to move out of my 
chair. But Widow Stevens managed to be beforehand 
with me, and she got the promise of the upstairs 
before I knew what she was about." 

"She appears to be a great sufferer," said Mr. Brown, 
desirous of giving a little turn to the conversation. 

"Yes, she is almost always in pain, poor thing! 
But then she wants for nothing, sir, and, as I says 
sometimes, pain is a deal easier to bear when you 
have every comfort around you.** 

"Has she many friends, then ?" 

"Indeed she has, sir. I can't tell you how many 
folks comes to see her, and some of them grand folks, 
too ! I wish I was half as well off in that respect, for 
I sits here most part of the day without a creature to 
speak to, or to say a cheering word to me. It's very 
lonesome. But some people are fortunate in having 
plenty of friends." 

If Mr. Brown expected, when he entered old Molly's 
dwelling, to find in her a personification of his text, 
"Charity envieth not,'* his expectation was very fax 
from being realized when he came out again. 

Perhaps he was more successful during his next visit. 
It was to a Mrs. Howard, who lived in a pretty villa, 
which boasted of a lawn and a carriage-drive in front. 
She had been slightly indisposed, and Mr. Brown 
thought he ought to inquire after her health. She met 
him with a smiling face and most affable manners. 
She was so delighted to see him ; it was such a treat to 
have even a brief visit from him, for she knew how 
much he was engaged, and how devoted he was to his 
duties, — and how was Mrs. Brown and the dear children? 
— and what a fine little fellow Willy was growing ! the 
very image of his papa, &c., &c., &c. She ran over a 
string of Ibese elegant nothings faster than I have 
written them; and her pleasant tones and pleasant 
looks might have justified you in the supposition that 
her visitor was now in the immediate vicinity of that 
fair " charity," which "envieth not." 

Various topics were touched upon ; and presently the 
new Society for the Relief of the Poor, which had just 
been formed by some members of Mr. Brown's congre- 
gation, came under discussion. 

"So you have fixed upon Miss Macdonald for the 
secretary : she seems a very active young lady," 
observed Mrs. Howard, with, perhaps, a little less 
sweetness in her tone, and a little more gravity in her 
manner. 

"Yes," answered Mr. Brown, rubbing his hands in 
an at-home sort of way at the bright fire, "she is just 
fitted for the office, I think, and will be a great acoui- 
sition to our society." He iimocently imagined that 
Mrs. Howard was as cordial in her approval of the 
recent appointment as he was. 

"Oh, no doubt of it,*' said Mrs. Howard, with her 
accustomed blandness; "only, Mr. Brown, you must 
remember that Miss Macdonald is a comparative 
stranger amongst us, and some people do say that it 
was scarcely fair to pass over those who have been 
longer with us than she has." 

What a convenient shelter "some people" are, 
which to put one's own opinion ! 
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"Well, but, Mrs. Howard, 1 am not aware that any 
one has been passed over." And Mr. Brown looked 
thoughtful, and seemed to be vainly ransacking his 
memory. The lady might well wonder at his want of 
discernment. "A<^hy, there is Miss Potter," she re- 
marked, **and Miss Heath ; I am afraid they both feel 
a little hurt at not having been asked ; and there is 
my Mary Ann, Mr. Brown — though she would be very 
angry if .she knew I was mentioning her name— but I 
am sure she would have been quite willing to have done 
what she could ; and there are others besides. But 
they have not Miss Macdonald's energy and assurance, 
and so they get overlooked sometimes." 

My Mary Ann! Ah, that was where the real grievance 
lay ! Mr. Brown saw it now as plainly as you do, dear 
reader, though the lady's face was stUl wreathed in 
smiles, and she spoke with the same suavity of tone ; 
but it is easy for a lady to give you a tolerably hard 
home-thrust with perfect politeness and apparent good 
temper. 

Her Mary Ann ! The good minister could not help 
feeling amused at the very idea, for Miss Howard was 
an awkward girl, with no business habits, nor the 
least tact, who never seemed capable of anything 
beyond laughing and talking "small -talk" with com- 
panions of her own age ! 

But Mr. Brown knew how frequently we aU mistake 
our geese for swans, so he did not hint a word about 
Mary Ann's unsuitability for the office; and he was 
also wise enough not to attempt anything in Miss Mac- 
donald's defence. He only cleared his own character 
by alleging, as he could with entire truthfulness, that 
the choice of a secretary had not, in the slightest 
degree, devolved upon him, and that he had neither 
selected nor recommended Miss Macdonald. 

But as he parted from Mrs. Howard he could not 
help thinking that she, for one, stood in need of his 
next Sunday's sermon. How sad it was that christian 
and benevolent enterprises could not be set on foot, 
without envy creeping in to mar their beauty and 
obstruct their usefulness ! 

"Good morning, Frank," said Mr. Brown, presently, 
to a bright, ruddy-faced youth who crossed his path, 
"so you are home again for the holidays. I am glad 
to see you looking so well. Have you gained any 
prizes last halt year !" 

"Only two, Mr. Brown," replied the boy, with a 
dissatisfied air, "and one of those was third class. I 
wanted the drawing prizes very much, but Jones, lucky 
fellow that he is, carried off that, and several others. 
How 1 did envy him ! But he will be out of the way 
next half, that's a comfort !" 

Where was the "Charity" of which Mr. Brown was 
in search ? She was not to be discovered at Mr. Mor- 
ton's, who was vexed because his next-door neighbour 
had gained a post of higher emolument than his own ; 
nor yet at Miss Linden's, who was evidently jealous oi 
the attention paid by everybody to the rich Mrs. Car- 
lingford; nor yet— but, it you are as tired as Mr. Brown 
was of the fresh insight which he had gained that morn- 
ing into our poor human nature, you will have no 
ob.iection to hasten back with him to his own quiet 
home and to his loving wife Amy. 

Amy ? Yes ; the name well became one who was so 
gentle and warm-hearted, so tolerant of others' feelings, 
and so quicksi^hted to all of their virtues ; one wio 
thought no evil, was never pufifed up, and did not 
behave herself unseemly. Surely it must be * * charity" 
that beamed forth from those dove-like eyes, and 
expressed itself in the tone of that soft, sweet voice. 

"Mrs. Dawson called just after you went out, dear, 
to ask whether you could take her husband's Wednes- 



day evening service for him, as he is laid aside with 
another attack of bronchitis, and 1 told her I thought 
that you would be able to do so." 

"Quite right, my love. One good turn deserves 
another, and Mr. Dawson was very kind to me when I 
was ill in the summer. How was Mrs. Dawson ?" 

* * Very pleasant, indeed. But she was so handsomely 
dressed, John, in a rich figured silk, and a large mantle 
trimmed with fur; and the little boy she brought 
with her had on one of those plaid suits that I so 
wanted to buy Willy, only we could not afford it. I 
felt almost ashamed of my plain, old linsey, as I sat 
beside her. I could not help thinking it rather hard 
that Mr. Dawson should have so much money, and you 
so little." Amy gave a half-sigh, and then exclaimed, 
in a different tone, "Dinner will not be ready yet, 
John, but I have got some capital beef-tea waiting for 
you, which will do you so much good, and which you 
shall have in a minute." 

She ran off to fetch it, and as her husband listened 
to her retreating footsteps he thought that she was 
worth half-a-dozen Mrs. Dawsons, with all their gran- 
deur and fashion ; and you would have thought so too, 
if you had known them both. Still, he was forced to 
admit that even Amy was not at that moment a mani- 
festation of the "charity" which "envieth not." 

Well, and did he bear any more resemblance to 
Charity's portraiture ? I do not think that he asked 
himself this question ; besides, such questions are best 
answered when one's charity is tested by trial. 

The clergyman was settled in his study again, when 
the servant brought in a large parcel of books, and 
said the boy was waiting, as desired, to be paid for 
them. 

" It must be a mistake, Mary," said her master, "for 
I have not ordered any." 

There was no address on the parcel, but a bill was 
slipped between the paper and the string, and he 
glanced at it to see who it was for. As he had antici- 
pated, it was for another Mr. Brown, who lived nearly 
opposite to him, and the bookseller's new boy had mis- 
taken one house for the other. It was a mistake 
quickly rectified ; but Mr. Brown's equanimity was not 
so speedily restored ; for his hasty glance at the bill 
had revealed to him the fact that the volumes which he 
had just dispatched to their rightful owner formed the 
identical commentary of which he was so sorely in 
need ! And to think that the other, and in this 
sense the wrong Mr. Brown should have them ; a busy, 
money-getting, unintellectual man, who would not 
read them, and who could not understand them if ho 
did, but who was fond of gracing his library shelves 
with modem and expensive publications ! If it be 
a necessary qualification of Charity, that she " envieth 
not," she must have been a very long way from the 
clergyman's study just then. 

He returned to his desk, and as his eye rested on his 
sermon, he thought — what you and I are now thinking, 
dear reader, — that it is far easier to "preach" than to 
"practise." But his sermon was probably none the 
worse for being written with the consciousness of its 
personal adaptation, and with a deeper feeling of sym- 
pathy with the hearers to whom it was addressed. 

The last page of it was finished, when Mary came in 
again, with the same parcel of books as before, not, 
however, this time with a bill, but with a nice friendly 
little note from the opposite Mr. Brown, begging our 
Mr. Brown's acceptance of the accompanying volumes ! 
So they were for him after all. 

I wish, dear reader, that you could have heard Mr. 
Brown's sermon, because I think you might hja.v<ik Vi«ws«!^ 
all the better for it\ \Mi!L^i%^\\v'^tii^^'^^^i.«^^^siV 
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in the personal pronoun nsed by St. Paul, when he says, 
" The spirit that dwelleth in lis lusteth to envy." Ah, 
have we not all need to strive against this sin, which, as 
well as others, doth so easily beset us ? and to aim, 
day by day, in a higher strength than our own, to 
become transformed into the beautiful image of that 
" charity" which ** envieth not " I 



"ABIDE WITH US." 

Wearily we are walking along the path of life ; 
Pensively we are talking of scenes with sorrow rife : 
The hopes we fondly cherished have vanished from our sight; 
Their tender blossoms perished upon a wintry night ! 

The past looks dark ; the present a maze around us seems ; 
Enjoyments, fair and pleasant, were only " waking dreams ;" 
And those who sought to cheer us by loving word and smile 
Are now no longer near us, our sorrows to beguile. 

We wander on in sadness, scarce heeding where we tread, 
For all our thoughts of gladness are with the sainted dead ; 
Our best and brightest treasures the grave has covered o'er, 
And our departed pleasures no mortfu can restore. 

O Saviour, we beseech Thee to hasten to our side; 

Soon as our cry shall reach Thee, come, and with us abide; — 

Abide with us, for lonely and desolate we feel ; 

But joy will dawn if only Thou wilt Thyself reveal. 

Abide with us ! Sad changes await us day by day ; 
Our glance, where'er it ranges, sees autumn-like decay ; 
The old familiar faces are passing from our view ; 
But, in all times and places. Thou steadfast art and true ! 

The evening shadows lengthen; abide with us to-night; 
Oar faith and courage strengthen, our darkened home 

make light; 
Abide with us, and never again, O Lord, depart ; 
Abide with us for ever, for heaven is where Thou art ! 

H. X.W. 



THE CHEISTIAN'S PIOKEEE. 

"The breaker is come up before them.*' — Micah ii. 13. 
With fearless heart we traverse life's rough way, 

For Clunst's sweet banner ever floatcth o'er us, 

And He himself has kindly gone before us. 
And through all those obstructions that would stay 
Our rapid course, and fill us with dismay. 

Has cleared for us a pathway; so that we 

Are unimpeded in our march, and firee 
To follow where He leads from day to day. 
And though we do not know what cares may throng 
Our steps, yet trustfully we pass along; 
For through earth's chequered scenes, or bright or dim. 

Our Master's footprints we can clearly trace ; 

And as in them our toil-worn feet we place, 
We joy to think that we are one ¥rith Him ! 



EEYIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

The Treasury Harmony of the Four Evangelists. 
By Robert Mimpriss, Price Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence. Scott. 

It is many years ago that we were witness to the 
clever and delightful way in which Mr. Mimpriss 
showed the value of his scheme for developing the 
Harmony of the Gospels, by subjecting it to the test 
of a lesson given publicly to a class of Sunday school 
children. The result proved, plainly enough, that 
cliildren like the scheme, that it awakens and fixes 
their attention, and that it brings out the full meaning 
and teaching of the Gospel story, in a way that the 
ordinary desultory reading of each Evangelist's nan-a- 
tivo cannot poFsibly do. 

Of this scheme of Scripture teaching we may regard 



the Treasury Harmony as the crowning achievement. 
The labour it has required must have been enormous, 
its closely packed pages are, in themselves, an incon- 
testable proof of the compiler's industry. It is not a 
book to be reviewed, for we should scai-cely know 
where to begin and end; but it is a book to be strongly 
commended. The late Edward Bickersteth did not go 
too far when ho called it **a travelling library for the 
Gospels." We have gone over it, page by page, in a 
very close and searching way, and we have found it 
rich, full, and complete m all that concerns the mean- 
ing of the sacred writings, and the lessons to be drawn 
from them. Where the teacher can have only one 
book, we say emphatically. This is the book. 

ErURAIM H0LDING*S SUNDAY SCHOOL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By George Mogridge. Partridge. 

Our readers may not know anything of "George 
Mogridge," but we can scarcely suppose them imac- 
quainted with "Old Humphrey," under which name 
Mr. Mogridge first became known as a most delightful 
writer. He also occasionally assumed the name of 
"Ephraim Holding," and we remember some early 
papers of his in a magazine long ago defunct {The 
Family Magazine). We need say notlung of his 
chatty and quaint style, his vigorous thoughts, his 
charming illustrations, or the grave and earnest point 
which he ever sought to give to his merriest articles. 
Here, in this book which now lies before us, you have 
the man himself, first, in a well-executed portrait, and 
secondly, in the wise and thoughtful remarks which 
have flowed from his pen. Teachers will find their 
Sunday work aided and cheered by his suggestions and 
counsels. 

Broad Shadows on Life's Pathway. Seeley, 
Jackson^ and HaUlday. 

It is enough to say that this book is by the author 
of "Doing and Suffering," to insure a welcome for it. 
It is a pleasantly written story, illustrating two im- 
portant points: one, the true spiiitual source of life's 
happiness ; the other, the motive-power which lies in 
all christian peace and joy, even when the "broad 
shadows'* are flung thickly around. The scenes of the 
narrative are partly laid in India, partly and chiefly in 
our metropolis. The work of faith in which our 
heroine, after sorrow's stem discipline has given her 
the power to aid others in their life's conflict, is en- 
gaged, is that of ameliorating the condition of poor 
London dressmakers. Their peculiar trials and temp- 
tations are sketched, remedial measures are shown as 
actually carried out, pictures of real life are drawn 
with very little alteration of their identity; and as the 
materials which the author has gained from actual 
intercourse both with employers and their young 
people are thus skilfully wrought into a connected and 
interesting tale, the reader feels that his sympathy has 
been secured far more truly than it could be by an 
unconnected array of facts and figures, such as are con- 
tained in the report of a society. 

A Manual of Private and Domestic Prayer. By 
the Rev. John Inett, D.D. Edited by the Pwev. H. 
GrylLs. Tresiddcr. 

Dr. Inett was a royal chaplain in the reign of George 
the Second. His prayers are short, evangelical, and 
quaint, and have been selected from the original work, 
which is now very rare. The quaintness of style will, 
probably, be to many persons a recommendation, as 
the old-fashioned phraseology often seems more reve- 
rential than our modem style of composition. 
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THE PEETTT GLEANEE. 



It wm, probably, a very poor abode in which. Naomi 
and Ruth found shelter. Their circum stances must 
hlivfl been destitute, judging from Kulh'a going to 
glean in tha barley -fields. From Lev. xix. 9, we leam 
that gleaning waa a right, mercifully granted to the 
poor and to the stranger. 

In the country of Moab we may reasonably believe 
Bnth had bad no occasion to avail herself of this right 
of poverty. Her conversion to the true faith was a 
forldly injury, yet she repined not at tho chango of 
,i,«.i.»n=t„^ — gjjj cheerfully offered to support her- 



self and het aged relative by working in the humblest 
manner for a scanty subsistence. She thus showed 
herself thorooghly sincere in her religious profession. 

To ft great extent the same test still remains. Dis- 
cipleship to Jesus requires many sacrifices. Self, tho 
world, sinful practices, frequently richea themselves, 
must be totally forsaken. Where this is not done, 
the heart is not really given to Christ. 

Sometimes this is not left to the disciple's option. 
Providence permits others to apply the test, aa m the 
case of the Jew, disowned by his Dearest relatives, and 
the Irish convert coolly left to starve by his bigoted 
neigbbaurs. Such a state of things, although painful 
to contemplate, is not without its use. It tries tha 
sincerity of the new professor. Where poverty and. 
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suffering await his recantation of a false religion, a 
bribe is out of the question. Whateyer be Ids motives, 
they cannot be mercenary. 

But shall these proselytes be left to stai*ve, because 
it affords so certain a test of their sincerity ? Common 
sense teaches a negative. There will always be enough 
of suffering to furnish a touchstone for the new con- 
vert's zeal. Do not let him perish with hunger, through 
fear lest he turn out a hypocrite. This would equal in 
folly the famous doctrine, that the witch must drown 
to prove herself innocent of sorcery ! 

If Ruth's name, ** Beautiful," were an index of her 
outward appearance, her humility in going as a poor 
gleaner to the harvest-field becomes still more con- 
spicuous. She might have rendered herself and Naomi 
miserable by shedding useless tears of mortified vanity, 
and by indulging vain regrets at her poor and fallen 
condition. How many luive done so I How many 
are discontented because their position in life is not, 
in their view, such as is' worthy of them ! They feel 
assured that they were bom to better things. Their 
beauty, their talents, or their manners, deserve a 
higher rank or a happier^ lot. They think it is a 
mistake of Providence to }et them remain where they 
are; so they make new sorrows for themselves, and 
render it impossible for peace to dwell in their hearts. 
Oh that they would learn, from the cheerfulness of the 
pretty gleaner of Bethlehem, in whatever state they 
are, therewith to be content! 

But before she depicts on her humble enterprise, 
Buth requests her mother-in-law's permission. Al- 
though not her own child, and, moreover, of adult 
years, she defers, with all a daughter's love, to Naomi's 
wishes. Ago does make some difference between 
parents and children. A.soxkor'a daughter, when 
grownup, is released .^lin,1jie' strict law of parental 
authority. A child may iOt i^nestion the propriety of 
a parent's command ';"a man sometimes must. 

Yet affection still famishes a law, even if authority 
dies. A wish, to a. loving heait, is always stronger 
than a command ;. 'And down to hoary hairs the in- 
fluence of filial love win show itself as a sweet and 
tender power. Look at l^LogidT Sherman : he is natu- 
rally a man of strong passii^ns, but they are under 
strong control. It is tine hour fbr morning prayer. 
The '* old family Bible " luis been placed on the table. 
Several college tntors are ^present, besides the grown- 
up members of his fainilyli In a comer of the room 
sits his aged mother, bowing beneath the weight of 
many years. Mr. Sherman's youngest child — the 
child of his old age— is seated near him, and presently 
makes a little disturbance. Mr. Sherman pauses in 
his reading, and mildly desires it to be still; again 
he goes on with the sacred Book, but the restless 
little one makes some fresh interruption, and receives 
a second reproof, and this time a gentle tap on its 
head. The aged grandmother sees it, and with some 
effort rises from her seat at the other end of the room, 
totters across the floor, and reaches the chair of Mr. 
Sherman. In a moment, most unexpected to him, she 
gives him a blow on the ear with all the power she can 
summon. * * There ! * ' she says; * * you strike your child, 
and 1 will strike mine !" 

For a moment, the biographer relates, the blood was 
seen rushing to the face of Roger Sherman — remember, 
he was a man of excitable temper — but it was only for 
a moment. Then all was calm and mild as usual. He 
paused, raised his spectacles, cast his eye on his mother, 
then let it fall on the Holy Book. Not a word es- 
caped him ; but again he calmly pursued the devotional 
exercise, and soon afterwards sought in prayer an 
abiHty to set a worthy example before his household. 



Ruth was animated by an honest desire to make a 
living for herself by her own exertions. She could not 
beg —to glean she was not ashamed. 

Had she been a timid, dependent, irresolute, and 
indolent person, she would have said to Naomi, ** You 
have rich relatives, let us find them out, and ask them 
to aid us ; they must consider it a sacred duty to 
succour the widow. Some wealthy kinsman surely 
could be found out, of whoso abundance our poverty 
might be changed to plenty." This would have been 
very natural to any one of a different character, but 
Ruth had no wish to be a burden upon others. 

There is something striking in the juxtaposition of 
the first and second verses of the second chapter of this 
history. We are told that ** Naomi had a kinsman of 
her husband's, a mighty man of wealth, of the family of 
Elimelech; and his name was Boaz." Then — instead 
of an account how Naomi put on her best apparel, and 
went very humbly with her daughter-in-law to her 
rich cousin's door, narrating her sorrows, and appealing 
to his kindness— we are startled by the irrelevant state- 
ment that "Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, 
Let mo now go to the field, and glean." 

Irrelevant, shall it be called? To the thoughtful 
mind there is a world of meaning in the position of 
these sentences; and we doubt not it was the pur- 
pose of the historian to force the moral heroism of 
Ruth's industry upon our notice, by placing it in 
contrast with the fact of her relationship to the 
rich, which induced him to collocate these parts of the 
biography. 

There are many hangers on, waiting for the crambs 
which fall from the rich man's table, without having 
the excuse of Lazarus' impoteucy. There are many 
who flounder miserably in the ruts and mire of tem- 
poral adversity, wondering why Providence does not 
send some Hercules to their help. 

There are many such persons, in another sense of 
the words ; — many who are too willing to lean upon 
others spiritually, who do not search the Scriptures, 
Berean-like, but indolently content themselves with 
the charitable gifts of more richly endowed minds. 
How many in every congregation believe just as the 
preacher believes, and believe because he does ! If 
he says. Such things are true, they also suppose they 
are trae. They may call this respect for nis judg- 
ment ; very often it is disinclination to think for them- 
selves. 

Such minds can never grow strong. Waiting upon 
the Lord will always increase strei^th ; but waiting 
upon the minister will frequently £minish it. Nor 
can such minds ever attain true nobility. The Thes- 
salonian spirit will always b^ timid, cringing, easily led. 

This is just the spirit Rome loves to cherish, and 
for this reason is it that she teaches the need, and 
enjoins the duty, of submissive, unquestioning reliance 
upon the priest. A consistent papist never can re- 
semble Ruth, never can go into the fields of Scripture, 
gleaning richly for himself. He must always stand 
humbly and idly at the door of Lord Plenary Indul- 
gence, gradually losing all desire for active spirituality, 
and becoming easily satisfied with what the rich man 
chooses to dde out to him for the sustenance of his 
soul ! 

Ruth sets out to glean. Are there no gleanings for 
you, reader? — no gleanings in the field of humble 
family or social duty ? You may not have it in your 
power to do great things ; but the little things, if done 
in the name of a disciple, shall not lose their reward. 
That reward may be a large one ; the gift of a cup of 
water may receive a gracious commendation in the pre- 
sence of the angels. 
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There was a beautiful meekness in the poverty of 
this gleaner from Moab. The poor had a right to glean; 
but Ruth did not stand upon her right. She spoke 
of ** gleaning ears of corn after him in whose sight I 
shall find grace." Very often poverty makes the heart 
rude and the tongue clamorous ; very often the bene- 
volent visitor has to mourn over the ingratitude of 
those she succours, and almost draws her piu^e-strings 
tighter as she hears the indolent, unthrifty, and auda- 
cious applicant claim, without any meekness, the kind 
offices of her philanthropy. 

I snyipose the poor find it answers to put on a 
**bold beggar" air, and make a great noise about 
their distressed circumstances. People believe tliey 
must be dreadfully off when they make such a dis- 
turbance about it. 

But I believe the case is too frequently the con- 
trary. The deepest povertj' is generally the shyest. 
The poor widow that shrinks in her garret from parad- 
ing her indigence before curious public eyes, is really 
a better object of charity than that dirty, untidy, and 
unmanaging mother, with her half-naked family of 
seven sprawling children ! But the latter makes a 
noisy appeal to your liberality, and her miserable 
cliildren back it, and you forget to inquire how far a 
dependence upon charity may have to do with this 
family's need, or how far strong drink has occasioned 
it ; and are glad to bestow a trille, if it be only to get 
away from the sights and smells of this repulsive 
scene. You never thought of mounting to the attic, 
and of sifting the case of the lone, quiet widow, who 
seems so decent in her poverty, that you think she 
cannot be so very badly off. She has no complaints 
to make. She has no tears conveniently ready. Yet 
some angel may smile with pleasure if he should now 
see your love manifest itself, as, a few minutes ago, he 
may almost have wept to mark how you were giving a 
premium to vice, when you fancied you were only 
dealing your bread to the hungry. 

**Her hap " was to enter a field belonging to Boaz. 
Kuth had no particular reason for entering it ; or if she 
had — supposing that there was something inviting in 
its look, or in its reapers and gleaners,— her reason did 
not touch upon the consequences of her act. So far 
as she was concerned, it was a mere accident which 
brought her under the notice of Boaz. "Her hap*' 
did it, not her design. 

Blessed are they whose "hap" is that Father's love 
and wisdom, which, unseen by them, make all things 
work together for their good. It may seem an acci- 
dent to them — the middle links of the great chain of 
Providence are often concealed in the sea of mystery, 
and so the chain appears disconnected, — but sucn acci- 
dents always obey a law. 

The law is sometimes made visible to ns, as it was in 
the case of Ruth. She subsequently learned that "her 
hap " was only the working out of a plan of Provi- 
dence, though it had led her, the blind, bj' a way 
that she knew not. And we have occasionally been 
permitted to penetrate the counsels of Providence, 
God having for a moment graciously laid them open 
to our view ; and to mark now every seemingly for- 
tuitous and insignificant event has its allotted place, 
and its allotted work, iii that great scheme which 
equally comprehends an empire's and a sparrow's fall. 
"VVe are permitted to understand a little of the past, 
that we may trust much for the future. 

But we have no ri^ht to trust, and no ground for 
exi)ecting, that our "hap" shall prove a loving inter- 
position of Providence, unless we are at work. Boaz 
might certainly have dropped in, by a fortunate acci- 
dent, at Naomi's cottage, some fine morning, have 



been wonderfally struck with the beauty of Ruth, as 
she sat in pensive idleness, playing with mournful 
reminiscences, and have volunteered a romantic scheme 
of wealth and happiness. Now the story is reallyas 
romantic, but it is more healthful in its teaching. The 
"godsend" of wealth, happiness, or renown, <E)es not 
fall into the lap of the indolent. It is the diligent 
soul— this applies to spirituals as well as to temporals 
— which shall be made rich. 



PALISSY THE POTTER. 

Nearly three hundred years ago, in ihp district of 
Agenois, on the western coast of France, the celebrated 
Bernard Palissy was bom. In his youth he learned' 
the art of glass-painting, and then travelled for some 
years through his native country, maintaining himself 
by the exercise of his trade. At about thirty years of 
age he married, and settled in the town of Saintes. 
Adding to his skill in painting, a knowledge of mapping 
and surveying, he was able to provide for the simple 
wants of his family. Thus a year or two was spent. 
A simple incident then occurred, whi^h changed the 
even tenor of his life, and gave a new impulse to Ms 
energies. His own words will tell us what it was. 

"There was shown to me," he says, "an earthen 
cup, turned and enamelled with so much beauty, that 
from that time I entered into controversy with my own 
thoughts, recalling to mind several suggestions tliat 
had been made to me in fun when I was painting 
portraits. Then seeing that these were falling out of 
request in the country where I dwelt, and that glass- 
painting was also little patronized, I began to think 
that if I should discover how to make enamels, I could 
make earthen vessels and other things very prettily, 
because God had gifted me with some knowledge of 
drawing. And thereafter, regardless of the fact that 
I had no knowledge of drugs, I began to seek for the 
enamels as a man gropes in the dark." 

Palissy was no common man. He resolved to master 
an art then unknown in Europe, except among the 
Italians. The cottage of the poor, and the castle of the 
rich, were almost equally destitute of those articles of 
utility and luxury whicn are now within the reach of 
all. Cups and saucers were as little known as tea ; 
while plates and dishes, and the endless variety of 
utensils which may now be had in the simplest ware, 
or the finest porcelain, were then represented only by 
rude vessels of pottery or stoneware. 

Palissy, at this time, was not a potter. He could 
not have made the simplest earthen vessel which his 
wife used. But he determined to try what he could do. 
He had been used in his work to the grinding and mix- 
ing of colours, and he began his experiments by pound- 
ing all the substances that he supposed likely to make 
anything ; then, purchasing a number of earthen pots, 
he broke them into fragments, and spread on each 
some one of his different compounds. He constructed 
a furnace, and after heating it, put his trial pieces in to 
bake. Allowing such time as he supposed necessary, 
he drew them out, eagerly looking for any on which 
the compounds should have melted. But there were 
none such. The labour had been all in vain. 

Nothing daunted, however, Palissy set to work 
again, and every day found him, at all spare hoars, 
pounding new materials, or constructing new furnaces, 
in this manner he spent several years. 

It would take too long a time now to tell you all that 
he went through before he was really successful. He 
met with failure after failure, and one disappointment 
rapidly followed another. All this while he had a wife 
and a large family to provide for, and they fc«s^v*lc\ 
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suffered many privations. But Palissy persevered. 
He would not give up. And would it not be well, dear 
reader, if you and I liad a little more of his spirit ? 
All! we may well feel ashamed when we think how 
often we have been discouraged and deterred by little 
difliculties. Our object was a good one, — some useful 
knowledge to attain, some skilful trade to acquire, 
some kind act to achieve for another ; but when we 
failed once or twice, or had to keep on trying, we 
grew tired, and wanted to leave off; or perhaps, in 
higher and holier efforts than these, we have sadly 
shown our want of patience and perseverance. In the 
conflict with our daily sins, in the struggles against 
temptation, in the endeavour to follow that holiness 
without which no man shall see the Lord, have we not 
too often stopped where we ought to have gone on, and 
yielded when we might have conquered ? Let us learn 
the lesson which Bernard Palissy teaches us. 

Palissy gained knowledge by his bitter experiences ; 
lie kept on with his experiments, and ^adually ap- 
proached the mastery of his art. Durmg fifteen or 
sixteen years he "blundered" on, as he mmself tells 
'us, but for the last six or eight of these he accomplished 
works which had a ready sale, and supplied him with 
means not only to maintain his family, but to carry on 
his experiments. He now began to take heart to 
call himself a potter. No longer weighed down by 
poverty, he was able to procure assistance in his work, 
and the nobility of the province were eager to purchase 
the beautiful productions of his skill. The name which 
he assumed for himself was that of " Worker in Earth, 
and Inventor of Rustic Figulines. * ' These figulines were 
models from nature, of animals, reptiles, and plants, 
with which he adorned his cups and vases. Palissy 
was a man of humour as well as of courage, and he 
would sometimes say, alluding to his trade, and his 
trust in Providence, "My only property is heaven 
and earth.'* 

His trust in Providence? Yes, Bernard was a 
Christian, a faithful servant of his divine Master, and 
that at a period when the confession of the true faith 
often led to suffering, imprisonment, and death. But 
the courage which he displayed in his worldly calling 
was not less manifest in his religion. 

It was in troublous times that he lived. Sad perse- 
cutions were then going on against those who loved 
the Saviour and wished' to obey Him. As Palissy 
stood in the light of his glowing furnace his spirit often 
burned within him at the thought that other fires 
were being kindled in France, not for the purposes of 
science or of art, but in the vain attempt to purge the 
iaiid from what was called "heresy." But wMle he 
sought to keep aloof from scenes of suffering, in which 
he could neither restrain the cruel nor protect the 
weak, he yet fearlessly asserted for himself the right of 
free speech and free action. We have a touching 
arconnt, from his own pen, of the first Reformed 
Church of Saintes . 

* ' A certain artisan, marvellously X'oor and indigent, 
met daily with another as poor as himself, to search the 
pages of the Book of Life. The small beginning grew; 
the * little one' became a 'thousand,' and after a time 
Saintes was largely leavened with the purifying doc- 
trines of the gospel." 

Sometimes the members of the little church stole at 
•lead of night to the secret meeting; but the days 
grew brighter, and, as Palissy tells us, the fields and 
groves of Saintes echoed with the sweet voices of 
maidens, " who delighted to sing of all holy things." 

The storm, however, came at last. It swept over 
Saintes, and Palissy's home did not escape. He was 
seized at night, and hurried to a dungeon. If this had 



happened when Palissy was poor and unknown, his 
name would have been quickly added to the noble army 
of martyi's ; but his noble patrons were unwilling to let 
his beautiful art perish. The works which he had in 

Progress for the constable Montmorence, and the Due 
e Montpensier, could never have been completed, had 
not his life been spared. In order to effect this, he was 
appointed " Inventor of Rustic Figulines to the King 
and the Constable," and was, of course, immediately 
set at liberty. This was in the year 1562, the date of 
the terrible massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Another year or two Palissy carried on the practice 
of his art at Saintes, and then removed to Paris. The 
palace of the Tuileries was then in course of erection, 
and he was employed in its decoration. He delivered a 
course of lectures, in which he related his discoveries 
in science, illustrated by his own rich collection of 
specimens. This practice he continued for many years, 
and in 1580 published some of these lectures, together 
with a treatise on agriculture. Two other volumes 
from his pen had before been printed. The first, a 
medical treatise, is lost ; the others, which remain, 
prove Palissy to have been far in advance of Ms age, 
and establish his claim to many discoveries in chemis- 
try, geology, and natural history. 

During his years of court favour, as in his rustic 
retirement, the Huguenot potter fearlessly avowed his 
religious opinions. He never shrank from the con- 
fession of Christ before men, nor hesitated to condemn 
the fearful errors and perversions of Popery. It was 
the fashion to patronize "poor Master Bernard of the 
Tuileries," and for a long wliile he stood unharmed. 

But in the year 1585 a royal edict was issued, which 
made death the penalty of adhering to the Reformed 
faith. The noble old man, then seventy-six years of 
age, had served the Crown for forty years, but was 
forced to abandon for the Bastile the laboratory which 
his genius had enriched with gems of art. Yet even 
the rude hands, which spared not tender women, hesi- 
tated to strike Palissy. He had passed three years 
within those gloomy prison walls, when he received one 
day a visit from the king. 

" My good man," said Henry, " you have been forty- 
five years in the service of the queen, my mother, or in 
mine ; and we have suffered you to live in your own 
religion, amidst the executions and the massacres. 
Now, however, I am so pressed by the Guise party and 
ray people, that I have been compelled, in spite of my- 
self, to imprison these two poor women and you ; they 
are to be burnt to-morrow, and you also, if you will not 
be converted." 

" Sire," answered the old man, " you have said seve- 
ral times that you feel pity for me ; but it is I who 
pity you who nave said, * I am compelled.' This is 
not speaking like a king ! These poor girls and I, who 
have a part in the kingdom of heaven, we will teach 
you to talk royally. The Guisarts, all your people and 
yourself, cannot compel a potter to bow down to images 
of clay." 

The sisters were burned a few months afterwards, in 
June, 1588. When the news of their death reached the 
Huguenot camp, a French nobleman said to the King of 
Navarre, shortly to be King Henry the Fourth, of 
France, "Courage, sire ! since evfen our girls can face 
death for the gospel." 

Palissy was spared this fiery trial. But in the follow- 
ing year — after four years of captivity — he died in the 
Bastile. He died, as he had lived, a simple and con- 
sistent believer in the Saviour ; and he, being dead, yet 
speaketh. Yes, dear reader, he speaks to you now by 
this simple record of his history, and tells you how en- 
nobling and all-sustaining is the religion of cfesus Christ. 
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It ke]pt him firm and tranquil through danger, persecu- 
tion, imprisonment, and threatened death. Reader, is 
that religion yours ? Are you trusting in Christ, and 
treading, as Palissy did, in His steps ? The grace 
which made Palissy the potter what he was, can do as 
much for you. Will you not seek it, dear friend ? 
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No. II.—Thb Cruise op the "Fawn." 

Her Majesty's ship Fawn steamed out of Sydney har- 
bour on the 7th of May, 1862, and after touching at 
Auckland, proceeded to various islands in the Western 
Pacific. 

In the first place, the Faimi made for Savage Island, 
the natives of which were described by Captain Cook as 
"savage as wild boars." No recent accounts of them 
had reported any improvement in their disposition, 
nor were any Europeans known to have been able 
to effect a hmding. It was with much interest that 
Captain Cator and his crew saw several canoes come 
paadling towards them, filled with natives, of whose 
temper they had great reason to be doubtful. How- 
ever, they threw a rope to them, which they did not 
succeed in catching ; but one of them, jumping into the 
sea, came up under the ship's taffrail, and, to the gene- 
ral surprise, called out merrily, ** You, friend Englees ! 
give rope ! all right ! " 

He made his appearance on deck, decently -dressed 
in a clean, fringed mat, which he had carried be- 
tween his teeth ; and was soon followed by others, 
all good-tempered and lively, bringing pigs, cocoa- 
nuts, and other articles to barter. They soon had 
their little shops all along the deck, and proved to 
have a very good notion of the value of "a tanner ; " 
but what they most prized in exchange were bright 
cotton handkerchiefs, fish-hooks, knives, trousers, and 
Jew's harps. 

It must here be mentioned, however, that when the 
first native came on deck, he clasped his hands together 
and looked upwards, as if in prayer, to give them 
to understand he was a Christian; and the captain 
learnt, to his surprise and pleasure, that there was a 
missionary on the island, — he concluded, a Samoan 
teacher. 

Meanwhile, the market went briskly on. One of the 
islanders sot an old scarlet jacket in exchange for his 
^oods, and, fancying it a pair of trousers, got his legs 
into the arms, and wondered why he could not waB: 
about in it. Four stout sailors helped to pull him out 
of his confinement, amid roars of laughter, in which he 
joined ; and there was plenty of merrymaking of one 
kind or another, some of the natives submitting to let 
the sailors paint them with green and scarlet paint, 
after which they danced hornpipes in good time to the 
ship's music. 

Well, there did not seem anything very savage in 
all this. How came these reputed cannibals to be 
thus tamed ? Directly the steam was got up and the 
screw began to move, they scrambled overboard with 
their gooas, swam to their canoes, and returned to shore. 

This little island is only twelve miles long by eight 
broad ; its native name is Nine. As the Fawn rounded 
the cape ofif which it had lain, it came in sight of 
a neat settlement, crowned by a church and the white 
cottage of the missionary. The captain immediately 
pulled to shore in his' cutter, and was met by a canoe 
bringing him a letter from the missionary, the Kev. 



Mr. Lawes. A crowd awaited him at the landing, and 
a general hand-shaking ensued ; the natives being do- 
lighted that Englishmen should come to visit their 
missionary, who himself was no less pleased to greet 
some of his countrymen. 

Mr. Lawes and his young wife left England in 1861, 
to imdertake this mission, and all had prospered under 
their hands. With the assistance of some devoted Samoan 
teachers, the natives had been brought completely 
under training, and they had conciliated their warm 
affection. Mr. Lawes was their prime minister, doctor, 
and instructor in various trades, as well as their pastor; 
and his wife had twelve handmaidens in training, who 
were all docile and anxious to please. When reproved 
for the natural curiosity which made them run away 
from their work to gaze at the wonderful sight of Cap- 
tain Cator's landing, they were very penitent, and said, 
with tears in their eyes, "Oh yes, we are very bad ; 
send us away and get good servants." It would not 
have been easy to be very hard upon them ; and though 
the nurse who carried Mrs. Lawes* little baby had her 
hair frizzled out in the wild native fashion, her face was 
full of gentleness. 

Mr. Lawes, as he did the honours of his little domain 
to the English officers, was followed from place to 
place by a crowd of the people. His house, built entirely 
by the natives before his amval, was really a curiosity. 
It was eighty feet long, with verandah and Venetian 
blinds, much nicer looking than many more pretentious 
houses in Australia. The roof was quite an elaborate 
work of art ; the thatch being neatly stitched down 
upon battens closely laid together, resting on round 
rafters, and the rooms being divided by thick walls six 
feet high, without ceilings, so that in each the orna- 
mental roof was visible. Not a nail was used through- 
out the building, everything being tied with cocoa-nut 
sinnet. The natives had just finished and presented to 
Mr. Lawes a sofa nicely made, and inlaid with repre- 
sentations of birds and fishes in tortoiseshell and 
mother-of-pearl. 

The church, built in the same ingenious manner, 
held from 600 to 600 people, and was crowded every 
Sunday. The central supports were large trees re- 
sembling mahogany, from twenty to thirty feet in 
length, which had been brought twelve miles on men's 
shoulders along the winding shore. 

There were six principal villages, and though the 
island is so smaU, some of the dwellers inland, strange 
to say, had never seen the sea. The reason why the 
natives had formerly repulsed strangers with such 
roughness was, that they feared their bringing diseases 
among them, which, in many missionary stations, has 
been too sadly the case. 

Not only in religion have Mr. Lawes and his Samoan 
teachers effected such a blessed and surprising change, 
but other good things have followed in its wake. In- 
stead of living in lonely, wretched hovels, families are 
now collected in villages of neat dwellings, and there 
is a good road made all round the coast. The heads of 
families meet together at fixed times to arrange public 
affairs. When a man has done wrong and requires 
punishment, he is set to work on the roads ; or else 
tied up for a while without food, except such as is 
not very pleasant to eat. Men and women, boys and 
girls, are alike liable to this punishment if they deserve 
it. Laziness and disobedience are thus corrected; and 
a boy was going to be punished in this manner when 
the officers of the Fawn landed, for having tattooed 
himself, which is a heathen custom. 

Mr. Lawes modestly ascribed the chief merit of what 
had been done to his Samoans ; who hadl\kft.'^v%'6i'«Ji«v^^^^ 
finished a^caou^ t^^'ui^^C)^'^ ^ \x"asi^vai^'^ ^ *^i2^ ^S^^'^ 
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Testament into tlie language of 'Nivlq, as well as some 
hymns. 

Pencils and paper were eagerly asked for by the 
children, who are very fond of writing. Mice used to 
be the only four-legged animals on the island, but now 
they have pigs in abundance . They seldom eat them, 
however, iireferring vegetables and fish. Intoxication 
is imknown among them, and they refuse tobacco. 
The population is about 5, 000. They are very fond of 
music, and play a kind of double-flute. They contri- 
bute several thousand pounds weight of arrowroot to 
the Bible Society every year. Before the missionaries 
came they were badly off for drinking-water ; but now 
they have a large reservoir constantly full. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawes were very glad to hear a little 
English news, for the last newspaper they had received, 
of an American whaler, was dated 1834 ! There is no 
anchorage at Nine, and sometimes they are tantalized 
by seeing a ship sail past in the distance. 

'* Pleasant surprises are among the most agreeable 
things in life. 1 don't remember ever being better 
pleased (sajrs Mr. Hood) than with our reception at 
Savage Island. It was scarcely possible to realize the 
fact of our actually being there, as we sat round Mr. 
Lawes* comfortable tea-table, in a well-furnished house. 
At sunset we reluctantly bade them farewell ; and after 
another general hand-shaking wit-h old and young, who 
pressed round the boat, some swimming alongside to bid 
U8 good-bye, we left the shore of these highly interest- 
ing and pleasant people and their adventurous instruc 
tors, in whose future fate we shall all feel interest.' 

Surely we may do so too ! 



THE TEUB FOUNDATION. 

Some few years ago, a family who lived amidst the 
green mountains of Vermont, in America, had retired 
early to rest. The night was cheerless ; the wind blew, 
and the rain descended ; but there had been such things 
before a hundred times, when they had fastened their 
door, gone to their rest in quietncs.s, and awaked to their 
labour in safety and peace. And why not now ? Alas! 
the house did not stand on a sure foundation. It was 
in the midst of a ravine formed by the breach of a creek. 

In the middle of the night the family were awakened 
by a loud crash, and what seemed the heaving of the 
house ; and presently it seemed afloat, the water gush- 
ing in at every open and opening crack. There was no 
longer any doubt of the dreadml reality ; their house 
had been carried away by the flood, which in so short 
a time had risen to an unwonted height. And now it 
was shooting madly through trees, and amid rocks, and 
approaching a fearful cataract. In a few minutes the 
house, with its devoted inmates, went over the cataract, 
and scarce a wreck was found to tell the tale of its 
destruction. 

**How thoughtless, how foolish, to live in such a 
spot!" you say to yourself dear reader, as you finish 
this sad but true story ; "it was their own fault that 
they were thus swept away and perished." You are 
right, but let me ask you whether you are more thought- 
fxu or wiser than they were ? They built their dwelling 
here on an insecure foundation ; are you building your 
hope of a house not made with hands on a safer one ? 
You wish, you trust, perhaps you expect, when you die, 
to go to heaven, but what is the foundation on which 
you are resting your desire and your expectation ? Is 
it solid and lasting, or will the hour of death and the 
first moment of eternity make it give way beneath you ? 
If earthly life is too precious to be risked as that un- 
bappjr famDy risked theirs, ought we not to be wishful 



and anxious to know whether we have any real ground 
for believing that everlasting life shall be ours ? 

But is there any strong and certain foundation upon 
which we may bmld our hope ? Yes, reader, there is. 
God himself has provided it for us. Listen, these are 
His own words : — " Behold, 1 lay in Zion for a founda- 
tion a stone, a tried stone, a precious cornerstone, a 
sure foundation," Isa. xxviii. 16. This foundation, 
this stone, represents our Lord Jesus Christ. When 
Adam sinned in the garden of Eden, he lost God's 
favour, and shut himself out from His presence. And 
we, his children, have all broken the law of God and 
merited its penalty. "The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." Who then can be saved? "God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. " Jesus Christ came and took upon Him- 
self our nature, that He might sufler in our stead, and 
make an atonement for our transgressions. He magni- 
fied the law and made it honourable ; He endured His 
Father's anger, which we had deserved ; He died upon 
the cross as our substitute ; He rose again and ascended 
on high, and thus proved that His work for us was 
finished and accepted ; and now the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested, even that righteous- 
ness which is by faith of Jesus Christ ; for through the 
cross of Christ God is able to be just, and yet the justi- 
fier of him which believeth in Jesus. 

And when Christ " had overcome the sharpness of 
death, He opened the kingdom of heaven to all be- 
lievers." It would have been shut against us for ever, 
had not He died for us. But now it is thrown open, 
wide open ; and entrance is freely given to all who ^st 
in the Saviour. "He that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life,** John iii. 36. What welcome tidings 
are there ! what a wonderful foundation is this ! We 
nc ud not fear to lean the whole weight of our salvation 
on Jesus, for He is — 

A safe foundation. Other foundations may fail, will 
fail, must fail, but the foundation of God standeth sure. 
No one ever trusted in the Saviour, and was deceived 
or disappointed. How could they be ? He is not only 
the Son of man ; He is also the mighty God, as able 
as He is willing to do all for us that we need. " He 
that believeth on Him shall not be confounded.** 
" There is no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus.*' 

Will you not come and build on this strong founda- 
tion ? " When I consider," said an aged minister in 
his last illness, "the infinite dignity and all-sufficiency 
of Christ, I am ashamed to talk, as some people do, of 

* venturing ' on Him. Oh ! had I ten thousand souls, 
I would at this moment cast them all into His hands 
"with the utmost confidence.'* 

" How is it you are not afraid to die, Mary ?** was 
the question put by a neighbour to a little Sunday 
school girl, wno was rapidly fading away in consump- 
tion. 

" Because Jesus is with me," she answered, "and it 
is so safe to be with Him. Don't you know He says 
about His sheep — and I hope I am one of His lambs, — . 

* TTiey shall never perish, neither shall any man pluck 
them out of My hand * ? " 

Yes, Christ is not only a safe, but He is also a tried 
foundation. Millions of souls have already trusted in 
Him, and tested His faitlifulness and worth. In 
heaven, a great multitude, which no man can number, 
of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands, are 
singing with a loud voice, "S^vation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, * 
Kev, vii. 9, 10. And on earth, thousands and tens of 
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thousands are travelling up to the same glory, in- 
fluenced by the same faith. From the beginning of the 
world until the present time there have always been 
builders, happy builders, on the true foundation. And 
all of them found that it was infinitely strong enough to 
bear their hope, to sustain their souls. 

Take encouragement from their experience, and 
follow their example. You cannot doubt the suffi- 
ciency of this foundation when so many have proved it; 
nay, when God himself has tried it, and declared it to 
be infinitely deserving of your confidence. "The Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all," Isa. liii. 10. 
" And this is His commandment, That we should believe 
on the name of His Son Jesus Christ," 1 John iii. 23. 

Hesitate no longer, but avail yourself of this founda- 
tion which God has laid in Ziou, and which He has 
declared to be ** worthy of all acceptation." Why 
delay? The Saviour points you to His own work, 
and says, "It is finished ;" and a great cloud of 
witnesses are assuring you that it is so, for they have 
tried it. 

And if you would be saved, you need not, you must 
not seek out any other foundation on which to rest 
your hope of eternal life; for, besides being a safe and 
a tried foundation, Jesus Christ is the only foundation. 
The word of God is very plain and decided on this 
point: "Neither is there salvation in any other: for 
there is none other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby we must be saved," Acts iv. 12. 

"For other foundation can no man lay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ," 1 Cor. iii. 11. There is but 
one way of salvation. Christ is not a Saviour, but the 
Saviour ; He is not merely a good foundation, but He is 
the only foundation on which we can be safe. A young 
Christian, who had been for some months in a delicate 
state of health, on being told that Dr. C— felt very 
anxious about her, gently said, " The will of God be 
done; I am not afraid. You know, mamma, if Christ is 
anything to us. He is everything.*^ Soon after this shb 
became unconscious, and in a few hours more her happy 
spirit fled away, Christ was everything to her ; is He 
so to you ? 

If you would have eternal life, you must rest entirely 
and exclusively on Him. Why should you rest any- 
where else ? Why should you build on any other 
foundation, when this so exactly meets your wants ? 

But you ask, perhaps, "Is it intended for met 
Have I any right to make use of it ? May such a sin- 
ner as I am bmld upon Christ ? " Indeed you may, for 
He is — 

Xfree foundation. God gave His only begotten Son, 
and He gave Him, that whosoever believed in Him 
might be saved. All are invited, and all are welcome, 
to come to the Saviour. "The Spirit and the bride say. 
Gome. And let him that heareth say. Come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely." 
And "him that comethto Me,** says Christ, "I will in 
no wise cast out." Here is encouragement for the 
greatest sinner to trust in the Saviour. 

And there is no preparation required from you before 
you trust in Him; you may come at once, just as you 
are, and build upon this foundation. 

And the moment that your feet are planted by faith 
upon this Hock, that moment all your sins will be cast 
into the depths of the sea, and will never be remem- 
bered against you any more for ever. 

A minister was visiting a friend who was ill and 
troubled in mind. His friend said to him, "There is 
only one scripture that I can remember or dare grasp; 
tell me if I may lay the weight of my salvation upon 
it: — 'Whosoever cometh unto Me I will in no wise 
cast out.*" The minister immediately replied, "You 



may depend upon it, if you had a thousand salvations 
to secure." 

Are you building on the right foundation ? Then 
you will go on to rear the right superstructure. Faith 
in Christ leads to rightness of life. If we are trusting 
in Him, we shall try to be like Him. And as we pass 
cheerfully and calmly through the storms and trials of 
life, knowing whom we have beUeved, and looking 
forward to our home in heaven, we shall sing joyfully 
such words as these : — 

« My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus' blood and righteousness ; 
All other ground I would disown, 
And trust JSis ri&^hteousness alone. 
On Christ, the solid rock, I stand ; 
All other ground is sinking sand." 

THE HEAET MELTER 

One day a Hindoo recited to an English missionary, 
in the course of their conversation, a verse of a beau- 
tiful hymn. The missionary was surprised, and in- 
quired of the stranger where he had found the verse. 

"Oh," he replied, "I have a book, the Heart 
Melter, which contains a great many such verses." 

As the missionary had never heard of a book with 
this title, he wished to see it. The Hindoo i)roduced 
it, wrapped up with great care, and after kissing it 
reverentially, he put it into the hands of the mis- 
sionary. 

And what was it ? An old collection of hymns which 
had been translated into the Tamil language, for the 
use of the Tranquebar churches. As the title-page of 
the book was lost, the Hindoo had given it the name 
of the Heart Melter, indicating thereby the heart- 
subduing influence it had exerted upon himself. 

Have not you a similar book in your possession, my 
reader ?— some time-worn little volume, of sUght exter- 
nal worth, and not remarkable perhaps for its poetical 
genius, but which you, nevertheless, dearly prize, and 
often lovingly peruse, because its simple verses exert a 
soothing and softening power over you ? It does not 
signify who was the author, nor by what name your 
book is known (or unknown) in the literary ^ world ; 
its value, in your estimation, lies in the fact of its being 
your own "Heart Melter;" and you gratefully yield 
yourself to the magic of its charms. 

These descriptive remarks are applicable, I hope, to 
all who may glance at them ; for surely none of the 
readers of Oolden Bows can be insensible to the sweet 
attractions, and to the cheering, consolatory influence 
of old-fashioned hjnnns. From early childhood to 
extreme old age' tnere is, to most minds, a peculiar 
fascination about them ; and it would be impossible to 
tell— in this world at least— the immense benefit which 
persons of all ranks, ages, and times, have derived 
from them. They have comforted the sorrowful, in- 
vigorated the weii, animated the desponding, recalled 
the wandering, instructed the ignorant, calmed the 
intemperate, supported the sick, gladdened the dying. 

Let us take, almost at random, a few out of the 
numerous instances clustered in our memory, of the 
good which hymns have efliected, and of the mental 
sway which they have exercised. 

A Jew, passing by a church with his sister, stepped in 

while the people were singing. The hymn arrested, 

touched, and by God's grace converted him. In that 

same church he was baptized, and afterwards became 

a most ardent and eloquent advocate of the Christian 

faith. 
A famous tohhw:^ \MKTOi% \«<stL\a3SiaiS5. ^osaM^"^ 
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mj, rang it among liia men, so that many of them 
were cbanged also. 

Do you not recollect how an eminsnt divine was 
bronght to religious decision by the foUowing simple 
Hues inscribed onder on engraving of thecmcifiiioal — 



Think of the marrellous results which Lnther'a hymns 

Jroduced at the lime of the Bcformation. Those 
ynmg, we are told, flew from end to end of Germany, 
u if on the wings of the wind. Sometimes a hymn 
won whole towns to the evangelical faith, as if by one 
blow. Scarcely was it composed till it was sung before 
every door, and crowds gathered ronnd to listen. "The 
artisan sang them at his work, the maid es she washed 
the clothes, the peasant on his furrow, the mother to the 
cbilJ that cried m the cradle." 

One hymn that Luther wrote was sung soon after- 
wards bj a poet clothworker as he walked through the 
itreets of Magdeburg. The mayor seized him and 
threw him into prison, hut the hymn had done its 
work, and two hundred sturdy Magdebnrghers marched 
np against the mayor, and demanded their singer. 

And in. later years, ether hymn-writera in Germany 
have greatly qQickeced and strengthened its spititu^ 
life. A hymn of Gerhardt'a, for instance, has often 
been the channel by which light has flowed in on a 
daik, sinful heart ; innumerable souls have fonnd in 
one the turning point of their history, and stories of 
their influence are everywhere common. " Some have 
died repeating them ; some have been supported by 
them in great danger ; and nnmbers have been pre- 
served tlmjugh them tcom carelessness and onheliet." 

In oor own country, how rich and how wide-spread 
lisve been the blessings bestowed throngh the channel 
■ English Heart Melters ! How many weary 



1 the' present day, jiave found lasting peace 
aar'B simple hymn, " 1 lay my sinn on Jesus" I 



or from Miss Elliatt's touching lines, " Just 
— without one plea"l How many troubled epirita hare 
been solaced by Cowper's gentle strains i how many 
toil-worn Chrisrians have been refreshed by the musings 
of Watts and Kewton, of Herbert and Keblo! 

Bough and sturdy natures have often been subdued 
by the enchantment of a hymn. A soldier in command 
of thirty dragoons entered a quiet vicarage during a war, 
and demanded within three hours more than the vicar 
■ could give in a year. To cheer her father, one of his 
daughters took her guitar, and sang to it a well-known 
hymn. Presently the door softly opened, the officer 
stood at it and motioned her to continue, and, when the 
bymn was sung, thanked her for it^ ordered ont the 
dragoons, and rode oET. 

And the strongest christian hearts have thankfully 
received aid and impulse from the inspirations of verse. 
As Luther stood in Weimar with his banished friends 
Jonas and Crenzieger, a little maid sung one of his own 
bymnsin the street, and he cried out, "&ing on, my 
little girl; yon don't know what famona people you 
comfort." 

Or, to come nearer home, A city missionary was 
ippointed to one of the worst districts in London, He 
was terrified at the wickedness and misery he saw. 
He began to think that he was not fit for such work, 
and could not continne in it. On the third day of his 
visiting, when he entered one house the inmates flew 
npon him, and he had to struggle, and hard too, for his 
life. At length he made his escape, and mahed ont 
into the street. Hs resolved to renounce a missionary 
life, and for this purpose he hastened to the house of 
# ebrirtian MeaS. ut Iniocked at the door; it waa 



opened to him by a young person, the d»ughl«t of hit 
friend, who was playing on the piano. She noticed 
immediately the doud on his brow, and the depres- 
sion in his manner. " Oh, come in, dear Mr. C— ^ — ' 
she said; "come in, and I will singyona hymn." 

So, withoat speaking another word, she returned to 
the piano, and he followed her and sat down in the 
parlour, full of painful and desponding emotion. The 
yonng girl commenced the inspiriting song, 

" Sound the loud timbrel o'er Egypt's dark sea; 
Jehorah iuu triumphed. His people are free," 

"Whatl" said the missionary to himself, "if tha 
Lord could conquer His foes in Egypt, cannot He con- 
quer His enemies in Lane )" 

And before the song was ended, he had prayed for 
grace that he might live and die a missionary, and 
have cause to rejoice in the victories which the Lord 
should gain by His Spirit and His grace. He retnmed 
manful^ to liia post, and besides otber good which bs 
effected, he was the means of saving seven or eight 
hundred, persons from a life of wretchedness and shame. 

Thank God for the " Heart Melters " which are within 
our reach and within our hearts. Thank Him for the 
"psalms, and hymns, andspiritual songs," which cheer 
us througll life's pilgrimage, and prepare ua in soma 
measure for the sweet melodies of heaven, and the 
nobler worship above. 11. 



" IT DOTH NOT YET APPEAR" 

Wbbbb are the friends, so diitant, }et so near. 

Whom Death hu softly taken from our side? 

Tn wliirh &ir muiaion of the glorified 
Are those now dvellmg who were pilgrims hereP 

Wbat are tbe scenes through which their spirits glide 
What is their hf e i 

" II diith not yet apfsar" 
The melodies of heaven eo sweet and clear. 

How do they learn those all-enchanting songs f 

What is the service that to each belongs f 
Or reat they till tlie resuirection year F 

How hold they eontene with tho radiant throngs 
That croea their path f 

" 11 doth w>t yit appiar." 
They know no sorrow, for earth's latest tear 

Was wiped away bj Christ's own gentle hand; 



" It doth ■>?< yet appear." 
We cannot grasp the wonders of a sphere 

Bo hr above our poor imaginings ; 

For eaithlj language fails when heavenly thingi 
We seek to know, and far too dull our ear 

For seraph stnuns : the bliss the future brings 
Is therefore veiled, — 

"It dafh not gtt apptar." 
Yet thoughts of heaven our drooping heart* may sheer; 

For though we know not what its raptures be, 

We know that, when we sbalt our Saviour see. 
We shall be like Him I and a hope so dear 

From every worldly can shall set us free ; 
And we wiU wait 

" Until St dotk appaar." 
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THE SUNSET OF A LITE. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF ** ERNEST WILTON." 



Chapter VIII.— Hester Jackson keeps her 

Promise. 

"And you really expect that Hester Jackson will go 
with you to the weekly lecture?" said Rosalie, in a 
tone of mingled surprise and amusement. This was in 
reply to Mrs. Bright, who had just informed Rosalie, 
in the course of conversation, of the offer which she 
had made to call for her neighbour in the evening. 

"Yes, Miss Rosalie; why not? she almost as good 
as promised me that she would be my companion." 

** Almost t Ah, I thought she must have left herself 
a loophole to creep out at. Depend upon it, you will 
find that she has altered her mind ; the night air will 
be too cold for her ; or she will have an attack of 
toothache; or her niece will be coming in to see her; 
or some other excuse will be manuiactured for the 
occasion, and you will have to depart without her. 
It is of no use trying to win over Hester Jackson, for 
just when you fancy you have succeeded, she is sure to 
fllip through your fingers." 

"Now don't try to discourage me already," replied 
Mrs. Bright, pleasantly, "because I have set my mind 
upon making a friend of her, and if I begin to feel dis- 
heartened, I shall certainly fail." 

"Make a friend of Hester Jackson! That you will 
never do, nor anybody else ; so you may as well give 
up the idea at once." 

" You are not paying much of a compliment to my 
powers of attraction," said Mrs. Bright, smiling. 

Rosalie laughed, and said, "I shall be ready to 
entertain the very highest opinion of them, if you can 
make any real impression upon Hester; but unless you 
can melt a stone, or soften a rock, there is not much 
to hope for in her case." 

"Do you remember these lines, Miss Rosalie? I do 
not know whose they are, — 

' Hearts are not steel, and steel is bent; 
Hearts are not stone, and stone is rent.' " 

" No, I never heard them before. " Rosalie was silent 
for a minute, and then continued, "But why should 
you take so much trouble about Hester, Mrs. Bright ? 
Supposing that you could turn her into a friend, what 
good womd she do you ?" 

"I was not considering that. Miss Rosalie, although 
every one with whom we come in contact may be useful 
to us in some way : I was rather planning how I could 
do her good." 

It was evident that Rosalie was unaccustomed to sucha 
calculation as this. She looked thoughtful, half sighed, 
and then said, " Hester ought to "& much obliged to 
you for interesting yourself in such an t«7iinteresting 
person as she is. Even if I were inclined, like you, to 
try to benefit others, I should assuredly choose some more 
promising material to work upon tluui Mrs. Jackson." 

"But ought we not to tread in the footsteps of our 
Saviour ? Since He came to seek and to save the lost, 
should not we be also willing to hold out a helping 
hand to those who are in most need of it f* 

If "silence gives consent," Rosalie answered this 
question in the affirmative. It was undoubtedly the 
only answer which could be rightly returned to it. Is 
it the answer which may be gathered from our lives, 
dear reader ? 

Rosalie's prognostication of failure was thoroughly 
liEQsified on the Wednesday evening. Hester went 
with Mrs. Bright to the lecture. She was dressed and 
waiting for her, when she tapped at her door ; and 



with the exception of defending the necessity of carry- 
ing her large umbrella with her (which her friend had 
gently hinted might be left behind on such a clear, 
calm summer's evening), she scarcely uttered a dis- 
sentient word while they were together. Some praise 
is due to Mrs. Bright for her skilful avoidance of de- 
batable topics, and for the frank, genial manner in 
which she responded to Hester's few observations; still 
it was plain that Mrs. Jackson was herself in a more 
sweetened mood than usual, and that she was disposed, 
so far as she could with her peculiar disposition and 
habits, to reciprocate her neighbour's friendliness. 

I think she was pleased by the attention paid her in 
inviting her to the lecture and in calling for her ; for 
Hester was so unaccustomed to be kindly and politely 
treated, that even so slight an act as that was a novelty 
to her. "Well, you will say, it was the fault of her own 
roughness and mcivility, and therefore she ought not 
to have been surprised at it. She was not surprised at 
it ; she took it as a matter of course, and went on her 
way in lonely and lofty independence. She knew she 
was odd, and perverse, and repelling ; but she was too 
proud, or too weak-minded — whichever you choose — 
to attempt any self-improvement ; and yet she longed, 
almost unconsciously to herself, for a little sympathy, 
and grew more and more soured, as time went on, 
through the want of it. 

It was very inconsistent of her. True ; but we are 
sometimes equally unreasonable in our opinion of tho 
behaviour of others towards us ; and are apt to forget 
that, in the daily courtesies of life, as well as in more 
important matters, our "reaping" will be in accord- 
ance with our "sowing." 



Chapter IX. — " The Heart knoweth its own 

Bitterness." 

It was tea-time at the Camerons', and all the family 
were gathered around the well-spread table. 

Mr. Cameron's business engagements were chiefly 
carried on in a neighbouring town, three or four miles 
distant, and he went to and fro, morning and evening, 
by railway. He was sometimes so busy in the mid& 
of the day that he could not find time to get a regular 
dinner, nor did he care much about having it by him- 
self, and this was one reason why the tea was such a 
substantial meal in their house. The other reason was, 
that none of them, Rosalie excepted, were supper-eaters. 

So it was a very unfashionaole tea-table which you 
would have surveyed if you had entered the Camerons* 
drawing-room between five and six o'clock. You would 
have seen, not a few pieces of dry toast and a plate of 
genteel, wafery bread and butter, — ^but cold meat, part 
of a ham, hot buttered toast, eggs, cakes, and home- 
made preserves, — a tempting set-out, which the most 
fastidious might have enjoyed. 

Mr. Cameron was a hearty, pleasant- tempered man, 
possessing a cheerful flow of spirits, and not over- 
refined feelings. He was fond of his children, and 
proud of them as well, for they were all clever, lively, 
and good-looking ; and they in return thought that ne 
was one of the best of papas, for he rarely scolded them, 
and was always ready to indulge their reasonable, and 
sometimes their unreasonable wishes. 

Rosalie had evidently not inherited her sensitive and 
(to speak the truth) her irritable temperament from either 
lather or mother, for Mrs. Cameron was the milder 
counterpart of her husband, and her character had more 
surface than depth. But children do not always re- 
semble their parents. Rosalie certainly did not ; it 
would have been much better for hfir^i3a^^sssasw'«5«^5ifc!*a^ 
if fthe haji ^«ia «n. 
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When she was strong and healthful, and allowed 
pretty mnch to have her own way, she did not seem 
so different to the rest as she now was, although even 
thmi she was much more excitable, and more easily 
vexed and offended, than either of her brothers and 
sisters. But affliction had developed her natural dis- 
position more strongly than it would otherwise have ex- 
hibited itself ; and, in addition to this, her resistance to 
the painful discipline of her heavenly Father had 
roused within her bitter and passionate emotions, to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that trial necessarily, 
and of itself, does any one good. 

And it is no less a mistake to suppose, my reader, 
that you are unquestionably more patient, and thank- 
ful, and sweeter tempered, than such persons as 
Rosalie, while as yet you are free from those crosses 
and disappointments which they have to bear in their 
youth. Very fair and firm the goodly edifice may 
seem, until the winds rise and the storms come; but if, 
when the floods beat against it, it proves to have been 
built but upon the sand, what then 1 

It was a very sociable cup of tea of which the Came- 
rons were partaking that afternoon, if you accept the 
little girl's definition, who described it as being ** a cup 
of tea with a great deal of speaking about it;" for the 
chattering that went on was unceasing; you would 
have fancied that they had been obliged to keep their 
tongues still the former part of the day, and were try- 
ing now to make up for the compulsory idleness of that 
important little member. The boys had their school ex- 
perience to relate, which they recounted in their own 
elegant phraseology, and both sometimes at the same 
moment ; Rosalie and her mother were discussiu^ the 
merits and demerits of their present servant; and her 
little sisters, when they could make themselves heard, 
were telling their father about a pretty white kitten, 
which the mistress of the dairy farm had promised 
them, when it was old enough to go forth into the 
world, and shift for itself. 

There was a slight lull in the conversation after a 
time, for Rosalie's head was a little tired by the extra 
noise, and the schoolboys were supplying themselves in 
a superlative degree from a new jar of raspberry jam, 
which they had just opened for their own accommoda- 
tion ; and Mr. Cameron availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to say, " I met young "Wentworth again to- 
day, and we had a little chat together. He nas got 
leave of absence for some weeks from his regiment, 
and has come down to spend it with his mother and 
sister." 

"I was not aware he had returned from abroad," 
said Mrs. Cameron. 

"Oh, mamma," exclaimed little Florence, "don't 
you recollect that papa told you so on Monday?" 

"No," said Mrs. Cameron; *'I am sure I never 
heard it before, but you chddren do make such a 
racket in general, that it is no wonder I miss half that 
goes on. How was Mr. Wentworth looking, mydearf 
she continued, addressing her husband. 

"Remarkably well," replied Mr. Cameron; "though 
he said he had been rather overworked for some time 
past, and was not sorry to have a little quiet rest in the 
country." 

"He is so sunburnt, mamma," interrupted Tom, 
" and he seems ever so much older than when he was 
last at home, but he is just as free as he used to be; 
there is nothing stuck-up about him; and he shook 
hands with us both as heartily as if he were a school- 
boy still." 

"Yes," chimed in Frank, "he is a capital fellow! a 
njg^aJMT brick, that be is/' 



"I wish you would not call people bricks," said 
Rosalie, fretfully; "it is so excessively vulgar." 

Frank laughed. "Oh, you can't expect young men 
to talk like girls, you know, " he said good-humouredly. 

"Young men!'* repeated Rosalie, contemptuously, 
"at fifteen!" 

" Well, you called yourself a young lady at thirteen, 
if I remember rightly." 

"That is very different," said Rosalie. 

" Is it?" said Frank. " I really don't see it; except of 
course there is this difference, that I belong to tho 
nobler sex, and you do not." 

Rosalie disdained any further controversy with so 
" ignoble " an opponent; and Frank, having filled his 
mouth with anotner huge spoonful of raspberry jam — 
if they had been my boys, I don't think I should have 
allowed them such unlimited access to it, — was not in 
a condition the next moment to pursue the subject, 
and the skirmishing therefore ceased. 

It may appear strange, notwithstanding Rosalie's 
weak nerves, that she should be so easily annoyed by a 
boy's nonsense; but the fact is, there was a deeper 
reason than that for her discomposure. It was the 
allusion to Mr. Wentworth whidi had disturbed her 
ordinary share of equanimity. For, as the acute reader 
of my story has already surmised, Rosalie entertained 
some slight partiality for the young soldier; and had 
imagined, during his previous holiday, that the feeling 
was reciprocal. There was not any intimacy between the 
two families, although they had been long acquainted 
with each other, for Mrs. wentworth and her daughter 
were both invalids, and never visited anywhere; and 
George had nof been much at home since his enlrance 
upon military life. But Rosalie had met him at several 
evening parties, when he was last in the neighbourhood, 
and had been attracted, in common with most girls of 
her age, by the handsome looks and winning manners 
of the youthful officer. 

But it was nothing more than a girlish fancy, this 
regard of hers for George Wentworth; so if you are ex- 
pecting a romantic love story, dear reader, I give you 
due notice that it will not be my fault if you are disap- 
pointed. Rosalie did not really care about him: he had 
given her no grounds to do so; and although there is 
but little doubt that if they had been much thrown to- 

g ether, and he had shown a decided preference for her, 
er present feelings would easily have ripened into true 
affection, yet now it was not exactly the thought of 
George Wentworth which troubled her; it was rather 
the ideas to which his return had given rise. 

With the recollection of bygone festivities, in which 
she had taken an active part, and of the vague, but 
bright dreams of future happiness which she had then 
cherished came the terrible consciousness that for her 
those dreams were ended, and that her life, however 
lengthened, must be a mouriiful endurance, instead of a 
gladsome existence. Others might form new ties, and 
enter upon new paths, but she must drag wearily on 
from day tc day, with no hope of relief but in the grave ? 

Such a prospect might nave dismayed a stronger 
mind than Rosalie's. 

But to return to the tea-table. "I suppose yon 
told Mr. Wentworth we should be glad to see him, if 
he felt inclined to call at any time ?" inquired Mrs. 
Cameron of her husband. 

" Yes, I did, my dear; and he said that he intended 
to do so. His mother has been very imwell since his 
return, so that he has scarcely been out anywhere yet; 
but I don't think he is one to forget old friends. " 

"We are hardly his friends; we have never seen a 
great deal of him," replied the matter-of-fact Mjs. 
Cameron. 
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"Well, acquaintances, then, if you like that better," 
said Mr. Cameron, as he cut himself a second large 
slice of ham. **The young man asked very kindly 
after you all, and seemed really concerned about Rosie's 
complaint. Ho expressed so much pity for her, and 
said it was such a sad thing at her age to be thus laid 
aside, that I assure you he made quite a favourable im- 
pression upon me. It is not often that those gay young 
fellows manifest so much feeling." 

"But I don't want him to pity me," exclaimed 
Rosalie; "I cannot bear to be pitied, and he has no 
business to do so." • 

Her father laid down his knife and fork in surprise, 
at this sudden outburst. "Why, Rosie," he said, **I 
don't understand you. I should have thought you 
would be obliged to him for his sympathy." 

"No, I am not," said Rosalie, almost angrily: **I 
should be obliged to everybody if they would mind 
their own affairs, and let me alone! It is bad enough 
to bear what I have to bear, without being subject to 
their criticisms, and annoyed by their pity!" 

Rosalie's voice quivered, and her high-sounding words 
were ended almost in tears : she was very weak, and 
the most trifling thing was sufficient to upset her. 
Her father was puzzled by her evident vexation, but 
he set it down to her being altogether " out of sorts " 
that evening, and exerted himself to introduce sf»me 
more agreeable topic, which would bam'sh her dis- 
quietude. 

Poor Rosalie I her father was ignorant, and so were all 
around her, of the secret cause which had impelled 
those hasty utterances. They could tell that the in- 
strument was not in tune, but they were unable to 
point out the broken strings, still less to mend them by 
their unskilful touches. It needs a divine hand to put 
spiritual mechanism into rightful order. 

Rosalie closed her eyes, and was silent for a long 
while after tea; indeed, she seldom spoke during the re- 
mainder of the evening unless some remark was ad- 
dressed to her, and that was not very frequently, as the 
family were accustomed to her fits of depression, and 
had learnt by experience that it was of no use to at- 
tempt either to reason or to coax her out of them. 
All they could do was to promote her external comfort 
in the most quiet and unobtrusive manner, and to wait 
patiently until she recovered herself. 

The hour of repose came, but it was long before 
sweet sleep visited Rosalie's eyelids. Perhaps she had 
not been so well as usual throughout the day, and the 
influence of the body reacting on the mind had dis- 
posed her to magnify her troubles excessively, and had 
given fresh keenness to her feelings ; but it seemed to 
her, as hour after hour passed away, while she was 
lying wearily on her bed, that she had never realized, 
until that evening, the full extent of her affliction. She 
brooded over her sufferings — ^her wrongs, she almost 
thought them — much in the same spirit with which 
Jonah lamented the loss of his gourd ; and if she had 
been asked, as he was, " Doest thou well to be angry f* 
the reply of her heart would have been, "I do well to 
be angry, even unto death." 

There came into her mind, at length, the simple re- 
marks which Mrs. Bright had made, about our afflic- 
tions being a proof of God's love towards us; and though 
Rosalie refused to believe in the applicability of this 
truth to her ow^n case, the thought of it seemed insen- 
sibly to soothe her ; and she found herself longing for 
that childlike confidence in God which Mrs. Bright 
possessed, and which lit up the evening of her life with 
80 rich a sunset. 

Rosalie wondered whether it would be possible for 
religion to bring her any comfort. She was afraid it 



would not: how could that which was in itself gloomy 
impart any real gladness? And yet had not Mrs. 
Bright affirmed that it was the prop which had sus- 
tained her, when she must otherwise have sunk under 
her burdens ? — that it was the hope which had cheered 
her through adversity, bereavement, and sorrow? And 
if it had done so much for her, could it do nothing for 
Rosalie? 

One thing, at least, was certain, Rosalie had tried all 
other means of solace within her reach, and they had, 
one by one, failed to support and strengthen her: she 
could not be any worse off if she were now to follow 
Mrs. Bright's example, and see what would result fi'om 
the endeavour to lead a christian life. Perhaps, in re- 
turn for her attempt to serve and please God, He would 
relieve her distress, and grant her that peace which she 
so much needed, and of which she would then be more 
deserving. She thought of God's service as of some 
irksome restraint, which was only to be endured be- 
cause the desired end could not be attained without it. 

What an untrue and unworthy conception of re- 
ligion ! And yet how many, brought up in a christian 
land, within sound of the church-going bell, and ac- 
customed to read the Bible from their childhood, are 
forming just the same! 

"0 God," sighed poor Rosalie, "I am very miser- 
able. Pity me, and help me; and show me what I 
must do to become better, in order that I may be hap- 
pier, and may be able to bear my affliction more pa- 
tiently." 

This was the substance of Rosalie's petitions: but 
imperfect as her prayer was, it was the outpouring of a 
heart in trouble; and God never turns away from the 
eye of those who seek His aid. 



Chapter X. — Mrs. Jackson has no Faith in 

Doctors. 

Mrs. Bright had a very painful gathering on her right 
hand. She poulticed it, and thought that it would soon 
be well again, but instead of healing as she expected, in 
a few days it became so much worse, that she was 
obliged to have medical advice. How the swelling had 
originated, neither she nor the doctor could tefl: he 
fancied she must have poisoned her thumb in some way, 
but Mrs. Bright could not see how that was at all like- 
ly, as she had not anything of a poisonous nature in her 
Possession. However, they were both agreed as to the 
esirability of effecting a cure as speedily as possible; 
and the doctor told her that if she attended to his di- 
rections, and kept her hand in a restful position, he 
would venture to promise that she would soon have the 
full use of it again. 

This was a great relief to Mrs. Bright's mind, for she 
had feared that it would perhaps be a very tedious af- 
fair, and she could trust Dr. Thomson's opinion as far 
as she could trust anybody's, for he was not a man of 
sanguine temperament, and most certainly never de- 
ceived his patients with false hopes. 

Hester Jackson was taking in her afternoon's nulk, 
when Mrs. Bright returned from her visit to the dcctor, 
so unless she had purposely avoided her, she could no 
very well help stepping across the little garden, to in- 
form her curious neighbour of the result of the doctor's 
investigations; for Mrs. Jackson had known she was 
going, and had, indeed, tried to dissuade her from 
doing so. 

"Well, and what did he say to it, Mrs. Bright?" 
Mrs. Bright returned a faithful answer to this query, 
and told, almost in the doctor's own words, the advice 
he had given, and the confidence he hadw^'»^'fti®R&^ 
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to believe what he says, you will find yourself greatly 
cheated, I imagine. Your hand won't be healed for 
this three months under his treatment — mark my 
words! — and he knows that well enoupjh, if he knows 
anything, which is somewhat doubtful." 

"But he is considered very clever, Mrs. Jackson, 
and people in general don't think that he takes too 
hopeful a view of things, but that he rather leans to the 
darker side." 

** So he may: but of course he was afraid that, unless 
he buoyed you up a little, you would decline to put 
yourself under his care, and would try some other plan. 
And so you would, if you only used your own common 
sense. What in the world do you want with a doctor 
for such a simple gathering as that is ? Why, I could 
tell you of half a dozen remedies which would heal it in 
no time. " 

And Hester named several domestic prescriptions, in 
which she had unbounded faith, and appeared seriously 
annoyed when Mrs. Bright modestly said she thought 
it would be better to obey Dr. Thomson's orders before 
she tried other methods, as it was seldom wise to em- 
ploy different remedies at the same time. If his plan 
did not answer, she should be very thankful to have 
Mrs. Jackson's receipts. 

"Oh yes," said Hester, sarcastically; "you will be 
willing enough to shut the stable door when the steed 
is stolen. It is a pity folks will be so opinionated, so 
bent upon having their own way! However, they must 
suffer for it, that's all ; and they must buy their wis- 
dom dearly, if they will not have it without." 

Hester wound up her admonitions by one or two 
harrowing descriptions of similar "gatherings" which 
she had seen in her past experience, and which had 
arrived at their terrible and wellnigh incurable state 
through the mismanagement of the doctors; until Mrs. 
Bright really began to feel quite nervous and faint, and 
was glad to hurry away to her own little cottage as 
quickly as she could. 



ALICE BUEFOED'S TEEASUEE. 

It was to a miserable lodging, in a little back street, 
that Maurice Burford brought his wife and their four 
children; and if there were no complaints made, nor 
sorrow manifested by any of the family, it was rather 
because each had resolved to bear privation and poverty 
with fortitude, than because they were insensible to 
the discomforts of their situation. 

Alice Burford did her best that evening to throw an 
air of neatness and comfort over their dreary abode, and 
her cheerful tone and lively manner helped to dispel 
the melancholy feelings which, in spite of their efforts, 
were creeping over her husband and the two elder 
children, and the calm expression of her confidence in 
the God who rules over all things, and provides for the 
lilies of the field and the birds of the air, filled them 
with hope for the future. 

When they had finished their frugal supper, they 
hastened to seek that repose which the fatigue of a busy 
and eventful day rendered so necessary, but not before 
that precious Book, which is a light to our feet and a 
lamp to our path, had been opened and read. The rich 
comiort which its promises impart was not unfelt by 
Maurice Burford and his tried but patient wife. 

Maurice Burford was an industrious mechanic, who 
had come from a country home to seek for occupation 
in a crowded city. He had been forced to do so from a 
dread of actual want, for he could not get any work in 
the place where he lived, and the best part of their tidy 
fuTDiture had been parted with for food. 



But trade was bad, and Maurice Burford was a stran- 
ger in that large city ; and his earnest and persevering 
attempts to gain employment, either for himself or his 
boy, were almost in vain. A day's work now and then 
was all that he could procure ; and they were at length 
reduced to the greatest distress. His wife's health had 
long been in a delicate state, and she was ill-fitted to 
struggle with hardship and difficulty, but the poor 
must bear up under burdens which the rich are never 
called upon to experience ; and Alice Burford — like 
many noble and heroic wives — not only exerted herself 
far beyond her strength, but was the stay and director 
of her family. Her sweet sbiile and encouraging words 
sustained the courage of her husband, and brightened 
the faces of her hungry children. 

How was it that the heart of Alice Burford fainted 
not in the hour of adversity ? Whence did she derive 
that secret spring of happiness which cheered both her- 
self and others ? 

From the word of God, dear reader. Alice was a 
simple, heartfelt believer in the Saviour, and she re- 
posed with childlike confidence on the kind and gracious 
assurances of her heavenly Father. " Call upon Me in 
the day of trouble, and I will deliver thee," was a pro- 
mise which was often on her lips as she knelt before 
Him in prayer, or as she sighed over the unsuccessful 
efforts of her weary husband ; and in her darkest mo- 
ments the thought of that land where " they hunger no 
more, neither thirst any more," hushed all repining 
language. 

How pi*ecious is the Bible, which can thus console 
the suffering poor, and enable them, in the midst of 
tribulation, to rejoice ! 

Day after day rolled on, and it was the middle of 
summer. The weather was unusually hot, and Maurice 
Burford, who had been used from his childhood to 
green lanes and flower-gemmed fields, felt the effects of 
a close, impure neighbourhood upon his health. He 
was soon laid up with a bilious fever, which quickly de- 
generated into malignant fever, and brought nim to the 
grave. In less than three weeks his wife was made a 
widow, and his children were fatherless. 

Poor Alice ! trial and poverty had not — as it some- 
times does— blunted her feelings ; she had ever been a 
loving and devoted wife, and it would be difficult to 
describe her deep grief as she closed the eyes of her 
husband, and knew that his presence would no longer 
gladden her earthly pilgrimage. 

But her cup of sorrow was not yet full : the angel of 
death had not executed all his dread commission. Two 
of her children — her bright-eyed George, the eldest bom, 
and her gentle little Fanny, the youngest bom — caught 
the contagion and died. 

And she was spared — spared to weep over their loss ! 

In the first agony of ner bereavement she almost 
wished that it had been otherwise, that she had been 
laid by their side in the quiet churchyard. 

But Alice was a Christian, and she sorrowed not as 
those without hope. On the evening of the sad funeral, 
when the kind but officious neighbours had retired, 
and her little girls were fast asleep, Alice sat by the 
little round table, and with tearful eyes and an aching 
heart tried to calm her agitated feelings by slowly 
reading, in a half-audible tone, some verses irom her 
cherished Bible. She turned to those texts where Grod 
declares that He will be a husband to the widow and a 
father to the fatherless, and that none who trust in 
Him shall be desolate, and her anxiety for the future 
gradually subsided as she looked at those bright de- 
scriptions of the rest which is enjoyed by those who die 
in the Lord, until the remembrance of her dear departed 
ones was hushed rather with joy than sorrow. 
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" It is selfish to grieve for them," she murmured to 
herself, as she closed the blessed volume, and wiped a 
tear from her eye; **for their troubles are for ever 
ended, and they are perfectly happy now. I would not 
recall them to this world — it is full of want, and poverty, 
and distress — and we shall soon meet again. A little 
while, perhaps a very little while, and I shall go to 
them.'* 

Have you seen the bright sunshine break through the 
dark clouds which enveloped the sky ? Just so did the 
light of God*s holy word cast a gentle radiance over the 
widow's sad and care-worn features ; and as she laid 
herself down beside her surviving children, the words 
with which she fell asleep were, — "It is the Lord: let 
Him do what seemeth Him good." 

How precious is the Bible, which brings peace to the 
mourner, and bids the bereaved Christian look forward 
to a happy and eternal reunion with those whom he 
loves! 

Alice Burford was not forsaken in the hour of her 
calamity. She trusted in God, and He, in His provi- 
dence, raised up some kind friends, who felt it a privi- 
lege to minister to her necessities. Her little girls 
were clothed and sent to school, and Alice's few remain- 
ing days were marked by comforts to which she had 
long been a stranger. 

Her few remaining days ? Yes, Alice was right when 
she spoke of soon meeting her husband and her children, 
for, worn out by distress and affliction, she rapidly de- 
clined. But her sick-room was cheered by the hopes of 
the gospel, and the Bible was still her constant and 
beloved companion. Trouble and tears had so injm*ed 
her sight, that she was unable any longer to read small 
print, and the little Bible, which was a present from 
her husband on their wedding day, was laid aside as a 
legacy for her children, and a large, clear-printed one 
was lent to her, as long as she lived, by a pious neigh- 
bour. 

A Christian friend, who went to visit Alice Burford 
one day, found her sitting in a chair, propped up by 
pillows, with her Bible open before her. 

**I see," said he, "that you can read, and that you 
have the best of all books." 

" Ah, sir !" replied Alice, as a faint smile passed over 
her sickly features, " what should I have done without 
it ? It has served me, I may say, as food for my body 
as well as my mind. I have sometimes had nothing to 
eat, but I have read this Book until I have forgotten 
my hunger. Like David, I can declare, * Unless Thy 
word had been my delight, I should have perished in 
my affliction.' " 

** And have you no wish to live any longer here ?" 

*' Oh no, sir ; to depart and be with Christ is far 
better. I long to be at home." 

** But your children, can you leave them ?" 

** Yes, sir, I think I can. I was much troubled about 
them at first, but when I read that sweet promise, 
* Leave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them,' 
I felt that I could trust them in God's hands. His 
word is enough." 

Thank God ! His word is enough to allay even a 
mother's fears, and to illumine the dark valley of the 
shadow of death. The consolations of the Holy Scrip- 
tures were abundantly vouchsafed to Alice in her last 
moments. Hers was that peace which passeth all 
understanding. She spoke of her departure with a 
smile of triumph, and joyfully anticipated her meeting 
with those who had gone before her. 

And now she has entered into the rest which remains 
for all God's people, and her tears are for ever wiped 
away. 

How precious is the Bible, which has deprived death 



of its sting, and brought life and immortality to light ! 
Reader, do you value the Bible ? Is it to you, as it was 
to Alice Burford, an invaluable treasure, from which 
nothing could induce you to part ? Or is it unheeded 
and uncared for ? Are its precepts, its promises, and 
its counsels unread, or read with indiiference ? Oh, 
dear reader, in the thoughtless hours of pleasure and 
dissipation you may put it from you ; but when sorrow 
comes — and come it must in some shape or other to all 
the children of men — what hope or comfort will you 
possess ? And in the solemn hour of death where wiU 
you look for succour ? There can be no true peace 
realized by the departing spirit which is not based upon 
the word of God. And how can that true peace be 
yours if you are ignorant of that word, and have never 
reposed your faith upon it? 

"Search the Scriptures," if you would be "patient 
in tribulation " and tranquil in death. Give no heed 
to those who would persuade you that the Bible is 
untrue, and that a divine revelation is unnecessary. 
Witntss its effects. It has solaced thousands of weary 
hearts in sickness, sorrow, and bereavement; it has 
enabled many a timid spirit to bid farewell to life, and 
to enter upon an unknown eternity with composure, 
nay, with joyfulness. Tell the sceptic, when he would 
deprive you of this heavenly treasure, that, until he is 
prepared to substitute for it something better, you will 
cleave to your Bible. 

May God himself strengthen that resolve. 



THE CHEISTIAN'S SLEEP. 

A SKETCH FOB A SERMON. 

" Them also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 

nimr^l Thess. iv. 14. 
Death — always a seasonable topic. Our text contains — 
I. A Desceiption op Death, such as only a 

Christian can give.— Sleeping in Jesus. 

1. Here is nothing repulsive. True, it is solemn. 
Why ?— The worldly feel a repulsiveness. — This is not 
merely a natural and instinctive abhorrence. It is a 
moral instinct which is created by conscience. 

2. Here is something attractive. Metaphor taken 
from sleep, gentle and refreshing. Rest is sweet to the 
weary. 

3. Here is something painless. The sharpest pang is 
that of conscience under a sense of guilt. To the Chris- 
tian death has no sting. The joy of departing to be 
with Christ overcomes the pain of separation from earth. 

4. Here is something unspeakably precious. Sleeping 
in Jesus. Sleeping in faith in Him — in love to Him — 
in hope of His presence. 

5. It matters little what are the earthly circum- 
stances of a Christian's death. He may have died at 
home, or amongst strangers. His grave may be th« 
grassy lullock beneath the village yew tree— in the 
courtly cemetery — in ocean tombs. Neither does it 
matter what are his earthly memorials, whether the 
attributes of pomp, riches, honour ; or the simple me- 
mentoes which bespeak the annals of the poor. It is 
enough to say, He is one of " them that sleep in Jesus." 

II. An Encouraging Prospect for the Weary 
Spirit.— Sleep is needed after labour and weariness. 
The Christian is weary — 

1. Through his toilsome exertion. His perseverance, 
his labour, nis conflict, produce fatigue. 

2. Through his wa')it of sympathy with things 
earthly. Travelling through a dull, uninteresting 
tract of country creates a peculiar sense of ^<iAw^\s2>R.^8k 
So of the believer 
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3. Tlirongh his vnany disappointments. These make 
him tired of a world so full of " changes and chances." 
He would not live always here. 

4. Through his anticipaticms of glory. How slowly 
passes the time when we are awaiting some great 
pleasure or joy! Our eyes fail for looking upward. It 
is this weariness of the soul which excites the entreaty, 
'* Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.*' 

iii. a oomfostika assu&akoe fob seasons of 
Bereavement. 

1. Your Christian friends wlio are parted from you 
by death are now with JesuB^ — 

(1.) Visibly. 
^2.) Joyously. 
(8.) Constantly. 

2. When Jesus comes again, they will accompany 
Him. They will come ** with Him " as the— 

(1.) Pledges of His mediatorial work. 

(2.) Sharers of His glory. 

(8.) Welcomers of the church waiting on earth, in- 
viting to His presence, reviving old associations, &c. 

*^* Suppose you TTiiss some from that throng — some 
that died impenitent — some you neglected to warn ? 

If you die before Jesus comes, will you come with 
Him ? You must be in Jesus now, if you would come 
vfUh Him then. w. M. w. 



LOSING BY EEMGIOK 

" We cannot spare it, Thomas," said a thrifty wife one day. 
When he proposed that they should give a certaia smn away ; 
** We're not so rich as once we were, and ought to count the 

cost, 
For we by our religion much, as well you know, have lost." 

*• Yes, Mary, I agree with you," her husband calmly said; 
"Before I walked in wisdom's ways, I used to earn my 

bread 
By carrying out a basket filled with fruit and flowers to sell; 
IVe lost that basket ! yet we live, in my opinion, well; — 
I had a wretched hat and coat, and shoes so old and thin. 
That they, instead of keeping out the water, let it in : 
I've lost them long ago ! and now my clothes are good and 

strong. 
I had bad habits, Mary, that you suffered from so long ; 
I used to drink, and swear, and mix in scenes of sinful strife, 
Destroy the comfort of my home, and quarrel with my wife; 
I've lost those habits now ! and strive to act a nobler part. 
But, worse than all besides, I had a hard and wicked heart, 
A burdened conscience, and a mind opprest with guilty fears; 
All those I've lost^ thank Qod ! and peace has dwelt with me 

for years, 
That peace which flows from faith in Him who sets the 

captive free, 
And who, by His own precious blood, has ransomed even 

me! 

And, Mary, you have lost, I think, by your religion too;— 
That tattered gown and ^awl you had no longer meet my 

view; 
Tliat washing-tub at which you slaved from early mom till 

night, 
Tliat you might keep yourself from want, has also passed 

from sight ; 
For you depend, as wives should do, upon your husband's 

aid. 
And household duties well discharge, while I pursue my 

trade. 
And, Mary, those sad, anxious thoughts that used to cloud 

your brow, — 
Those anxious thoughts concerning me,— why, you have lost 

them now ! 
And with them your ill-furnished room, your scanty meal 

and fii'c ; 
And you have got a happy home, and all you need desire !" 



As Mary on these "losses" mused, her murmuring lips 

were closed, 
And she her husband's liberal plans henceforth no more 

opposed. 
And 1 sincerely wish that you, who now these lines peruse^ 
May, in the selfsame way, as much by your religion lose ! 

W. H. 



EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

HisTOEiCAL Tales for Youkg Protestants. 
Heligious Tract Society. 

This book has much pleased us. It is written in the 
style in which all histories should, we think, be written 
for the young ; that l<?, in an easy, lively, conversational 
way. There can be no reason why true stories should 
not be written in as inviting a style as fictitious ones 
are. Why, then, are they not so written ? We sup- 
pose, on account of such a style requiring more talent 
and painstaking. Almost anybody can string facts 
together, and thus make a kind of historical catalogue ; 
while it requires considerable power of realization and 
vividness of imagination to give life and action to 
what otherwise are little bettor than the row of images 
on an Italian boy's board. 

These "Historical Tales'* contain thirteen stories, 
introducing the reader to Waldo, Wycliffe, Huss, 
Luther, William Hunter, Maria de Bohorques, the 
Protestants of Spires ; describing tbe Massacre on St. 
Bartholomew's Day, the Flight of the Huguenots, Gun- 
powder Plot, the Abdication of James the Second, the 
History of the English Bible ; and relating how our 
Queen is descended from the Nun of Jouarre. Most of 
the stories end with practical lessons drawn from l^em. 

Such books as this are very much needed for -Uie 
rising generation. There is, no doubt, a deeply rooted 
national abhorrence of Popery. Still, this is an instinct 
rather than a principle ; and though instincts are some- 
times very valuable, and to be cherished, yet we would 
not leave people to their guidance, for that guidance is 
often a blind one, and may lead to much wrong-doing, 
as in the case of the ** No Popery" riots. And so we 
must carefully inform the mind, as well as strive to 
awaken the sympathy, in reference to Protestantism. 
As auxiliary to tliis purpose, the book we now are con- 
sidering will be found to render good service. We 
have read several of its stories, and are quite satisfied 
that its reader will not only rise from its pages with a 
just horror of the dark deeds which show Popery's real 
spirit, but with an enlightened conviction of the glori- 
ous privileges we possess in having, and loving, and 
proclaiming Bible truth. We have no room for ex- 
tracts, or we should like to give several pages of this 
interesting volume. 

Dr. Livingstone's South Africa. Murray, 
These well-known missionary travels have been 
brought out in a smaller and cheaper form. They 
ought to bave a prominent place in every library. 
The map and illustrations of the larger volumes are 
given in this edition. The octavo edition had a sale of 
thirty thousand, we hope this one will have a still larger 
one. 

Tub Hohe of Poverty made Rich. By Mrs. Best 

Ma^ntosh. 
One of the books of which we cannot have too many — 
books which furnish materials ready for use in mothers' 
meetings, or which may be lent from house to house by 
d istiict visitors. A slight thread of a story runs through 
this book, and just serves to link together the wise 
teachings of experience which it contains. Mrs. Best 
has long been known by her " Tracts on the Parables '' 
and this volume is penned in a similar style. 
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[bOAZ MXKTIHO BVTH IN THE BABVEST-FIBLD.] 



A DAT WITH THE EEAPEES. 



BoAZ was a Eplsodid Bpedmen of a patriarchal farmer. 
His veiT name was characteristic— " The Active;" it 
RKika of that diligence which the incidents of the story 
UMDuelves illustrate. Though he waM a. wealthy man, 
he did not shut himself np in liis house, in geomfnl 
indolence, leaving it to some thrifty BtewBrd to look 
mfter his agricultural concerns. 

Ha woB too wile far that. He knew that a master's 
■je and voice can work wonders. He evidently did not 
approve of "middlemen." Had he lived in Ireland, he 
^old not have been an ab«e;itee. Jfow we rejoice to 



believe that a large number of husiness men at the pre- 
sent day greatly care for snd extensively interest 
themselves in the people whose labour the^ employ. 
There is wisdom in this,— deep practical wisdom. A 
free man does more real work t^m a slave : and the 
mora a nuater looks after his workmen, in a trieniilj' 
temper, not in an Egyptian taskmaster spirit, the 
more they will yield to him the fruitful efforts of ^ 
witling heart. A Manchester cotton -spinner said to ns 
one d», " I don't think the money I spend over my 
mill schools at all wasted; it comes back to me in th; 
shape of improved labour." Certainly, then, kindness 
may be the Vst policy, as well as honesty. 

But snch kindness should wA caVj "pfe ■■^SiSoa, ^s. 
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enriehing and blessing the patient toiling artisan ; not 
from gainfdl motives, but because the heart is full of 
brotherly i^ection, and maizes the month speak out of 
its abundance. Observe the wealthy Boaz. He enters 
his harvest-field, not principally that his presence may 
be a stimidus to exertion, but to manifest his sympathy 
with his reapers. His few and simple words open to 
him every heart. His concern for the highest interests 
of those binders of sheaves, shows that he thinks of 
souls rather than of ** hands" when he comes amongst 
his servants. 

This is not so frequent as it should be now. We 
allow that many masters provide carefully for the com- 
forts of those whose services help to make them rich ; 
but they rarely manifest a sympathy which is like that 
of Boaz. Tolerable wages — good food— libraries — occa- 
sional holidays — an annual festival: — do these con- 
stitute the elysium of the employed? We ask for 
more than these privileges; we ask for real sympathy, 
speaking its presence in simple, earnest words — words 
which snail grasp the most glorious hopes of man's 
being, and send them knocking at the workman's heart. 

Why is it that the working classes are confessedly 
indifferent to religion ? Why has the Hall of Science 
more Sunday attractions for the mechanic than the 
House of God ? 

The fact is, a great want of the age is a gospel for 
he workshop. A gospel carried there, not in gown and 
bands. A gospel preached there, not in conventional 
pulpit "platitudes^' (as the Times calls them). We 
want the masters to become evangelists. And if they 
stood among their men, and said some religious saying, 
ay, though it were as brief as the salutation of Boaz, 
it would sink more deeply into the heart, and do its 
work more vigorously, than all the polished sermons 
that Blair has ever written. 

We do not see how preachers are to evangelize 
the workshop. It is easy enough to sneer at their dull, 
droning comnumplaces, under which respectable dis- 
ciples comfortably slumber 1 We are not apologists 
for dulness anywhere, least of all in the pulpit, wit^ 
its entrancing uiemes and its exciting motives ; but we 
do not think' the fianlt is with mmisters and their 
sermons. We rather think they cannot do much. We 
fear that the working classes liave a prejudice against 
minifters. Their newspapers represent them as hire- 
lingfl^ gestioulators for a livelihood, men of obsolete 
forma and nnprogressiye spirit, friends of the rich 
rather than the ]poor. The carnal heart will like to 
believe that this u true, and ma^ thus retreat into a 
"refuge of lies" when the minister comes with his 
christian solicitation. 

This prejudice of course does not exist against lay- 
men. When the merchant turns from his ledger to say 
to a young man, "Mr. Clerk, do you ever think about 
your soul ? " the inquiry comes with a startling effect 
that a preacher mignt well envy. Had a thunderbolt 
dropped into that uttle temple of mammon, it would 
scarcely have made a greater sensation. Mr. Clerk is 
wonder-struck. He goes home musing upon that 
strange question, whi(3i seemed to wine its way from 
the leaves of the bulky ledger. What ! had it changed 
into a Bible ? Was that grave, taciturn employer 
metamorphosed into a parson? Was not he in the 
counting-house after all ? Could he be dreaming ? 

Alas that such a thing should be so uncommon ! 
Yet in its uncommonness lies a great strength. It 
must, humanly speaking, be more effective. Because 
it is unprofessional it.may seem to be more real. 

Besides, there are many workshops where no minister 
^^oold be allowed admission. Probablj he could not 

vtf Jus risJta smtahtjr^ Nor would it be very con- 1 



venient for him to go down into the kitchens and talk 
to the servants there. Alas for domestic servants! 
How little are their souls cared for 1 Mistress, when 
you speak to your domestics, do you ever speak to them 
about salvation ? Do you speak out of a full, loving 
heart, remembering that those poor ignorant women 
are your sisters in a fallen humanity ? Haveyou ever 
told them that your earnest prayer is, "The Lord 
be with you"? 

Let me unfold a secret. Boaz was not ashamed 
of his piety. He was as religious in the harvest-field as 
in the temple ; and he talked religiously. He was not 
afraid of a smile at his straightforward introduction of 
spiritual topics. He was a fine picture of patriarchal 
faith, realizmg God's hand in every event, and publicly 
acknowledging Him as the source of all blessing. 

Oh for more of this plain, simple, practical piety ! 
We do not want mere talkers. We have parrots enough 
already. But we do want Christians who can talk and 
will talk about heavenly hopes ; who can talk sensibly 
and at fit times ; but who will never hesitate to bring 
their religion into the minor details of daily life. We 
want this to be done naturally' and without fear of 
man. 

Boaz had a steward or overseer, though he by no 
means left all to his supenntendenoe. Of this steward 
he inquired the name of a dunsel who was busily glean- 
ing near them. Little was she thinking then upon 
whose field she had now begun to collect the scattered 
ears of com. His eye rested upon her with some 
curiosity, for she was a stranger, and with some interest, 
which Providence chose should be awakened within Mb 
breast. Her beauty, her stranger look, her timid air, 
as if she were unused to this kind of work, might strike 
him; and through the inquiry he made, he soon learned 
her name and history. The overseer may have related 
more of it than the narrative states him to have done ; 
or the story may have previously come to the ears 
of the rich man. It was a story which gave her the 
strongest daim to a good man's regard, and we wonder 
not that she soon came into favour with Boaz. 

Good works have wings, and fly about telling their 
own story of goodness and love, while the woi^er of 
them knows nothing of his renown. Kuth was very 
much astonished tlmt her loving conduct shou^ be 
so soon known, and elicit so much commendation. God 
can give praise to the humblest, and in this sense, as in 
many other senses, the meek inherit the earth. Quiet, 
simple-hearted piety is sometimes raised into unexpected 
notice. 

Seekest thou great things for thyself, reader ? Seek 
them not; God can give them without thy seeking, and 
when He gives them not, sorrow and vanity will be 
written upon the renown after which thou hast cove- 
tously grasped. 

And now we take a glance at Ruth, when she rests 
herself and partakes of the ample yet simple harvest 
meal. She has worked hard, " even from the morning 
until now. " She sits beside the reapers, by the especiiu 
arrangement of Boaz. She eats of the harvest bread, 
and mps it in the grateful acidulated beverage always 
provided for reapers. — A weak kind of sour wme is atiU 
used by the harvesters in Italy and the Peninsula. 

The growing regard of Boaz for the interesting young 
stranger seems indicated by his reaching her parched 
com — one of those incidental touches which the sacred 
writers ddi^ht to give to their narratives, and whioh 
always heighten their graphic reality. It is not said 
that Boaz gave the com to Ruth as a special mark 
of his favour, the fact is simply and briefly stated; yet 
we can easily assign his motives, and this carefril search* 
ing into the inspired narrative serves to show mora 
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forcibly that all is in strict keeping as a history of 
real life. 

When Bnth had eaten sufficiently, she arose to re- 
turn to the harvest-fipld. She did not presume upon 
the marked favour of Boaz, as a conceited or bold 
young person might have done. The grace of humility 
gave a new charm to her loveliness, and it must have 
been inexpressibly touching, to see her, though bom to 
better things, cheerfully submitting to the exigencies 
of her changed position, diligently collecting her ephah 
of barley, and while grateml for the kinmiess which 
was shown to her, yet relaxing none the more from her 
quiet industry. Many a young lady, if forced by re- 
verses to glean in a harvest-field, and noticing some 
unusual attentions on the ^art of its proprietor, would 
have said to herself, ** Ah, it is very plain he sees I am 
not what I seem to be. He has heard, perhaps, how I 
was once his equal in social position. He evidently 
feels for my sad lot." And soon a goodly castle in the 
air could be built upon these surmises; and would 
be, if the face and not the disposition corresponded 
to Ruth's. 

But if Boaz really had begun to like Ruth, why did 
he permit her to work so hard as a gleaner ? He could 
easuy have given her com to carry home; why did he 
not give it? Because he thought it right for her to 
work. She could earn; why should he bestow charity ? 
If he had begun to love her, affection might say, 
" Give her plenty of com to take to Naomi;" but discre- 
tion counselled, "Let her earn by honest industry 
what she needs, and thus cherish a spirit of self- 
reliance. It may not be wise to show more favour to 
her at present.'* 

"We sincerely wish discretion would give the same 
counsel in our day to the dolers out of charity. Oh, if 
you love the poor, my rich brother, do not open your 
purse and shower over them sixpences and shillings. 
Send them into the vineyard— yes, even if they can only 
do an hour's work — before you give them wages. You 
will thus punish the lazy, discovel' the industrious, and 
encourage a healthy, happy tone of niind. Make work- 
men, not almsmen. 

In doing this, you will find ample scope for gene- 
rosity. You may bestow charity without appearing to 
do so. Just as Boaz contrived that handfuls of barley 
should be purposely, yet secretly, dropped in the path 
of Ruth, that she might believe she was only indebted 
to her own exertions for her increased success — so may 
you manage to scatter blessings in the way of the poor, 
which shall only be theirs as they are found industrious, 
but shall come into their possession as a sweet remune- 
ration of their honest labour. Let the poor work, but 
don't let them be stingily paid. '* Let fall some of the 
handfuls of com of purpose for them, that they may 
glean them." 

All this long day Naomi sat at home, wondering 
how her dear daughter-in-law had sped. When the 
evening came she welcomed her home, and was de- 
lighted and surprised at the quantity of barley she had 
been able to glean. Of course, Ruth did not know how 
it was she had gleaned so much. She may even have 
thought that the reapers were careless in bmding their 
sheaves. We are often in the dark as to the precise 
way our blessings reach us. 

Kuth did not forget her poor mother-in-law. She 
Drought her home some of the parched com which 
Boaz had given her at the harvest supper. This is 
another of those minute touches of narrative, revealing 
to us the character of Ruth as completely as a ftdler 
statement could have done. 

A master painter once drew a single line on some 
canvas in a brother artist's studio, who was from home 



when he called. The visitor was known by the mar- 
vellous skill of that single line. 

Well, reader, the Bible is full of these master touched 
— these lines of beauty. Unless you wilfully shut 
your eyes, you may tell who has drawn them. 

We love to think of the thoughtful affection which 
Ruth thus displayed. Her unselfish heart taught her to 
reserve some portion of the harvest feast as a pleasure for 
her aged relative. We can almost hear her say, as she 
throws down her fine heap of barley, " See, Naomi, how 
largely I have gleaned to-day. Is there not a goodly 
store ? And see, Naomi, what I havd brought for thee 
— some parched com which they gave me at supper to- 
day. It was not much to bring thee, but I could not 
bear that thou shouldest have no portion, and shouldest 
be quite forgotten in the harvest joy." 

We should notwonder if Naomi thought more of that 
little hoard of parched com, than of the foil ephah 
which Ruth also carried home. Many a trifiing offer- 
ing, when it speaks some especial thought of love, 
be worth more than " whole burnt sacrifices.' 



if 



is felt to 

Oh, dear reader, when you do great kindnesses, never 
forget little ones. Carry to some waiting friend your' 
ephah of good deeds ; but at the same time draw forth 
from its secret repository a little of the parched com. 
You cannot tell how the lone heart may then be filled 
with unspeakable joy. 

Naomi was much pleased ; but she was also a little 
anxious. She wished to know in what field Ruth had 
gleaned. If Boaz himself felt some degree of concern 
where Ruth went to glean, and cautioned his young 
men to treat her respectfully, much more must we' 
imagine her mother-in-law to have cared about it. Be- 
sides, she may have had some hope, however feeble, 
that Providence would direct the gleaner's steps in the 
way of her rich relative. She rejoiced over the account 
which Ruth modestly gave. 

Modestly gave; yes, "she showed her mother-in-law 
with whom she had wrought, and said, The man's 
name with whom I wrought to-day is Boaz." She. 
mentioned none of his commendations and none of his 
attentions, save his kind desire that she should not go' 
into any other field to glean. Again is the story 
in strict keeping. Ruth acts as we expect her to do. 
Her humility is beautiful. 

What would you have said, dear reader ? Possibly — ^we 
don't say we are sure of it — you would have answered, 
"Oh, Naomi, what dost thou think of my good' 
fortune ! I went to glean, and I had been there a long 
time, working so htud, when the husbandman came 
into the field. I found he was the wealthy Boaz. I 
watched him while he spoke to his servant that is over' 
the reapers, and I could tell by their looks at me that 
I was the subject of their conversation. THien this rich 
man came close to me and spoke so kindly. He was 
evidently stmck with my appearance; and he said 
such flattering things. I really cannot venture to re- 
peat them, dear Naomi ; but they were about my leav- 
ing my own friends in Moab to accompany you here. 
And tnat was not all. He invited me so politely — 
he saw I had not been a person of low estate 'always 

— to the harvest supper; and \;here his attentions 

— reaching me parched com, and such like — were 
quite marked. I heard one reaper whisper to another, 
* Seest thou how this damsel has fstvour in the eyes of 
Boaz ?' Of course, anybody could perceive it. And I 
almost feel sure that he told his young men to drop 
handfuls of com on purpose in my way ; ror I saw them 
look at me and smile, as I picked up much com that 
seemed not to resemble the scanty gleanings. Oh, 
Naomi, I am so happy ! Who can tflll -^^m*. -tsssK^ 
happen nowV" 
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And so, possibly, y<m would have rattled on. And 
we can tell you what would have happened in your 
case — supposing Boaz to be, what he proves to be, 
a man of wit — your castles in the air would have all 
tumbled down. "Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
vain; but a woman that feareth the Lord*' — if she 
does, we are sure she is humble — * * she shall be praised. " 

Deai: reader, were have you gleaned to-day I With 
whom have you wrought ? Have you done some hum- 
ble work in the Lord^ vineyard I Have you enriched 
your soul by the diligent study of His word ; gathering 
here a litue and there a little ; binding promises 
together in a rich harvest sheaf, and beating out your 
com by the threshing of meditation, and separating it 
from worldly associations by the winnowings of a bright 
and holy faith ? 

Do you tell me you have no leisure for sacred in- 
vestigations ? PerbuEips not much. But you surely can 
pick up a single ear of com. And then you can do as 
the disciples once did ; you can rub it in your hands 
as you walk along the busy road of Ufe. That little 
one may become a thousancf, multiphed by the power 
of His crace who can turn the smallest seed into a 
widely branching tree. Do not despise the day of 
small things. 

Christian parents, do you habitually examine your 
children, saymg to each of them, ''Where hast thou 
|rleaned to-day I ** We do not mean, do you put them 
into the confessional, or upon the rack ; but do you 
manifest a friendly interest in their pursuits, asking 
them after their employments, their pleasures, and their 
companions; not because vou ought to know, or because 
you think it probable they have erred, but simply 
because you wish them to regard you as their friend ? 
This habit of kind in(]^uiry into their little affairs and 
experiences will establish thorough and pleasant sym- 
pathy between them and you, and convince them that 
you exemplify an ancient maxim, and consider nothing 
which relates to them uninteresting to your own heart. 

Ruth went on, during both tiie barley and the wheat 
harvest, with her humble gleaning ; keeping her own 
mind in a healthful and happy state, and contri- 
buting to her mother-in-law's comfort and support 
Most probably Boaz carefully watched her througnout 
this period, and felt his good opinion of her more and 
more strengthened. His regard for her at last became 
80 fixed and strong, that, we believe, he only waited for 
a suitable opportunity to declare it. 

And when the gleaning was finished, did Ruth then 
say, "Now I may enjoy myself; I have worked very 
hard, and so I will have a little holiday. I will go out 
and see the daughters of the land " I We know very 
well that she neither said nor did anything of the kind. 
We could not anticipate such a discrepancy in her 
character. Whatever charms society may have for her, 
we shall be exceedingly surprised if she selfishly yield 
to their attractions. And it is therefore just as we 
might suppose it to be, when the narrative informs us 
(according to the literal rendering of the Hebrew) that 
**she sat at home with her mother-in-law." She did 
not complain of being moped to death with an old 
woman — did not perpetually lament over her want of 
com^nions of her own age— was not always sighing and 
looking gloomy, and declaring it got more and more 
dull. JNo, she sat at home of her own accord ; and by 
her cheerful and gentle company helped, we doubt not, 
largely to cheer the widow's desolate heart. 

Dear reader, let us leam from this cheerful self- 
saciifice willingly to forego our own pleasures — and 
without trumpeting our martyrdom — wnen we have it 
in our power thus to mi^e some lonely, widowed heart 
fa stojg' loT joy 



THE APOSTLE OF TEMPEEANCE. 

By the Author of **Maky Powell." 



Ik a fine old country seat, surrounded by a park of 
two thousand acres, wooded with such oaks and Deeches 
as few parts of Ireland boast, lived Lady Elizabeth, or, 
as people of the last generiEition would commonly call 
her. Lady Betty, the daughter of an Irish earl, a fine, 
spirited, handsome young lady, about twenty-five 
years of age. 

In a farmhouse near the seat lived Mr. Mathew, a 
younger member of the earl's family, who had lived 
under his roof till after his marriage, and received the 
kind treatment of a son. His first four children were 
bom in the great house; but as his family was be- 
coming inconveniently large, even for the hospitable 
nobleman, he then removed into the farmhouse, where 
the number of his children at length amounted to nine 
boys and three girls. 

Little Toby, the fourth boy, was so lovely in person 
and sweet in disposition, that he became the general 
favourite, and though his brothers called hun "The 
Pet, " they allowed themselves to be managed by him. 
While they were indulging in boisterous games, little 
Toby would trot about the house, holding his mother's 
apron, and petitioning her to let him " make a feast" 
for his brothers on their return. He was passionately 
fond of feasting others, and liked feasting himself. 

One Christmas day, when they had dined at the 
great house, the butler, to his surprise and consterna- 
tion, missed the silver spoons with which the plum 
pudding had been eaten. A general search ensued; and 
Toby, unable to keep his secret any longer, led the 
way to a great, heavy old chair with a moveable seat, 
beneath which he had stowed the spoons, **to be 
ready," he said, with a knowing look, "for the plum 
pudding next Christmas." Lord Llandaff, the kindest 
of men, laughed heartily, and declared that since Toby 
was so fond of plum pudding, he should have one, not 
only once a year, btlt every Sunday. 

As the farmhouse was supplied with water by a 
small stream, which in summer shrank in its bed, 
Toby got a number of boys bigger than himself to 
join him in deepening the channel. Many years after- 
wards he never could see a rill of water running to 
waste without considering how it might be better 
turned to use. 

One day, his mother, looking round the dinner-table 
at her blooming family, exclaimed, — 

" Here have I nine sons, and not one of them wants 
to be a priest." 

The boys looked confused ; but Toby, slipping from 
his chair, ran up to her and said, — 

" Mother dear, be asy ; Til be a priest." 

She caught him in her arms, and smothered him in 
kisses ; and from that moment his influence over his 
brothers was unbounded. Lady Elizabeth, learning 
his purpose, confirmed him in it, and sent him to 
school at her own expense. 

From school, Toby, or Theobald, as he must now be 
called, was sent to Maynooth, after which he was 
ordained a priest of the Roman Catholic church. 
Thenceforth he went by the name of Fatiier Mathew, 
and he speedily became remarkable for his zealous 
attention to his duties, often labouring in his vocation 
from six in the morning till eleven at night. 

Over-work, especially head-work, is apt to affect the 
nerves, and even to distemper the brain. AVhen 
Father Mathew was about thirty years of age, this 
overwrought stat^ of inind occasioned in .him a siQ<i 
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gular delusion. He had lost a very dear friend, and 
was sitting one evening before the fire, alone and much 
depressed, when suddenly a voice seemed distinctly to 
say to him, — 

"Father Mathew ! that brandy in the cni)boapd is 
delicious." 

Starting violently (and perhaps waking up from a 
dream), he exclaimed aloud, ** Tea is much better." 

** But you have not tasted the brandy," the voice 
seemed to say: ** taste it — it is delicious." 

**No, tea is much better," he repeated; and start- 
ing up in alarm, he seized his hat, ran rather than 
walked from the room and from the house, and hast- 
ened to a good old priest in the neighbourhood, who 
assured him that he had been tempted by Satan. 

Now, supposing it to be so, Satan would have won a 
fine victory if Father Mathew had gone to the brandy 
bottle for relief. Instead of that, he next day sent the 
brandy out of the house, like a sensible man as he 
was. 

At this time there lived in Cork a worthy quaker 
named William Martin, together with two otner bene- 
volent men, a clergyman and a dissenter ; — he was a 
great advocate for drinldng cold water instead of 
spirits. 

"Oh, Theobald Mathew," he would say, ''ii thou 
wouldest but take the cause in hand!" 

But for some time Father Mathew made no response. 
He was turning the matter over in his mind, how- 
ever, for he knew the evils that drink leads to, and 
earnestly desired to withdraw the poor from their beset- 
ting sin. But he would not embrace the cause of 
temperance hastily; and in feet, he reached his forty- 
seventh year before he decided to take the pledge. 

It was a joyful day to "William Martin, when, 
one April morning in the year, 1838, he received 
a message from Father Mathew, requesting an inter- 
view with him that evening in Cove Street. " I TcTiew^''* 
said Martin afterwards, with glee, " what was going to 
happen." At the appointed hour he went to his 
friend's house, and found him standing at his door, 
with outstretched hand, to receive him. 

"Welcome, Mr. Martin; welcome, my dear friend. 
It is very kind of you to come to me." 

" I am right glad to come to thee, friend Matthew," 
rejoined the quaker, with a beaming smile, " for I think 
thou hast good news for me." 

"Well, Mr. Martin, I have sent for you to assist me 
in forming a temperance society in this neighbourhood. " 

"I knew it ! I knew it !" cried the quaker, with 
delight; "something seemed to tell me that thou 
wotddst do it at last. 

" My dear sir, it was not a matter to be undertaken 
lightly, and there were many difficulties in the way." 

"There are difficulties in everything we do," re- 
turned William Martin, "but thou knowest, we must 
conquer them." 

" How are we to begin, Mr. Martin ?" 

" Easily enough. Appoint a place to hold the meet- 
ing; fix a day and hour. 

" WiU Tuesday do ? at seven in the evening, in my 
schoolroom?" 

"The very thing. This will be joyful news for our 
friends. Oh, Theobald Mathew, thou hast made me a 
happy man this night." 

When the meeting was publicly announced, some 
approved it, others scoffed. The assemblage was not a 
very large one. Father Mathew took the chair, and 
made a snort address. He stated why the meeting had 
been called, and said that if what he proposed at- 
tempting should rescue but one poor soul from de- 



struction, it would glorify God, and be worth all the 
trouble they could take. 

"My dear friends," he continued, "no one needs 
intoxicating, drinks. You do not, neither do I. Mimy 
of you here ha.yQ proved that they can be done without, 
for you abstain from them and are in perfect health. 
After much consideration, I have come to the con- 
clusion that I will take the pledge ; and I advise you 
all to follow my example. I wiU be the first to sign 
my name in the book on the table ; and I hope we 
shall soon have it full." 

Then, going to the table and taking up a pen, he 
exclaimed, with an Irishman's fervour, — 

" Here goes, — in the name of God !" and signed 
his name. 

From that hour. Father Mathew became public 
property. So beloved was he for his goodness and 
loving nature, that what he did, others were ready to 
do at his bidding. No man had better prepared the 
way, during twenty-five years, for his best, his great- 
est work, than Father Mathew. All the self-deniid, 
the charity, the patience, the devotedness, that had 
united to form his character, laid the foundation of 
his present success. The news of his temperance 
movement spread like wildfire, and thousands flocked 
to hear him preach his new doctrine, and sign their 
names in the book. In the following January, the 
roll of the society bore 200,000 names. 

And now comes a sad lesson on the evil of not keeping 
accounts, — of not keeping within one's income. Father 
Mathew was generosity itself ; he would not see a poor 
hungry fellow at his door who had walked miles to 
take tne pledge of him, without giving him something 
to eat. In fact, he might be said to keep open house, 
and his purse was always open to those who had a 
sorrowful story to tell, till it was literally empty. He 
became embarrassed in his circumstances, and was 
overwhelmed with money difficulties. The Queen, with 
her usual generosity, granted him a pension of £800 a 
year. 

When the cholera raged, Father Mathew appeared 
even in a higher light than before. Fearless of danger, 
his onlv care was to relieve misery to the utmost ex- 
tent of his power. 

In 1848, he was attacked with paralysis, from which 
he never wholly recovered during the remaining eight 
years of his life. He bore it with his usual courage 
and cheerfulness. While leeches were being applied to 
his temples, he related anecdotes of his temperance 
travels, and remarked that it gave him little anxiety 
which way his seizure terminated. 

" If a priest has done his duty and is prepared, the 
time of his removal is of little consequence." 

The following year he visited America, where he 
remained two years and a half. When his doctors 
recommended rest and quiet, "Never," said he, "will 
I willingly sink into a state of inactivity ! If I am to 
die, I will die in harness." 

He returned to Ireland in 1851, and, though inva-. 
lided, continued his benevolent mission. An attack of 
apoplexy laid him low again ; he went to Madeira to* 
recover his health, and returned somewhat restored, 
but attempted too much, and gradually grew more 
feeble. When any one spoke of the go^ he had 
effected, he would exclaim, " Oh, do not, do not, my 
dear, give me any credit for what I have done. How I 
wish my motives had always been pure in the sight of 
God!" 

And he was much in prayer. A visitor one day finding 
him on his knees, was hastily retiring, when he called 
after him, "Oh, come and join with me in i^ta.'^«t\sk 
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God, that He would prepare me to leave this world, and 
forgive me all my sins." 

Death stole npon him as gently as sleep upon a 
WOMTY man. He died in 1856, a^ed 66. 

[Slow gla^ we shonld feel if it could be added that 
Father Mathew gave anv clear evidence of mating on 
the True Foundation as his hope for eternity ! There 
•re, doubtless, many Bomish priests who are zealously 
striving to serve God in the best way they know, yet 
are, alas ! spiritually blind. Let us pray that God may 
lead them into the truth as it is in Jesus. — £d.] 

THE CHEISTIAN'S STEENGTH. 

Seadeb, I should much like to tell you an anecdote of 
a personal friend of mine, now ^one to his heavenly 
rest, as it illustrates rather strikingly the power of 
true religion upon the soul. This gentleman had been 
ill for some time, and had gone to London for medical 
advice ; after many consultations, an eminent surgeon 
told him he could no longer withhold the truth. 

" Tour comphdnty" said he, '' is a tumour of such a 
nature, that, if it is allowed to progress, it will soon 
press upon a vital part. There is, therefore, but one 
mnedy, and even that a very doubtfiil one, and that is, 
an immediate operation. ^Hiis may be effectual, or it 
may cause instant death ; however, without an opera- 
tion you cannot gnrrive many months." 

** Bo you then advise an operation ?" 

*'Kow, sir," said the suigeon. ''All my success in 
the operation must depend upon the state of your 
nerves ; a strong and courageous man would be able to 
endure such an operation, while a delicate man, or one 
whose nerves are weak, would be in great danger. 
AUow me, then, to ask whether you are a man of suffi- 
cient strength of nerve for so trying an occasion f ' 

'* 1 have little courage, in the sense in which you 
speak," replied my firiend, ''for my nerves are weak — 
out my fiuth is strong. As, however, there is a possi- 
bility of immediate death, I shall defer the operation 
tiU to-morrow. This evening I shsU send for my legal 
Mfiyiaer, and when I shall have made some slight altera- 
tions in my wHl, I shall be ready : fix your own hour 
to-morrow." 

"For a man of weak nerves," said the surgeon, 
" you appear extremely cool, and I therefore hope for 
the best result." 

At the appointed hour my dear friend was ready ; the 
operator possessed consummate skill, and the operation, 
though painful and dangerous, was perfectly successfril. 
In about a fortnight the surgeon pronounced his patient 
recovered, and able to return home.! 

"But, sir,*' said he, very earnestly, "before we part, 
will you explain to me what you meant by saying that 
though your nerves were weak your Mth was strong ? 
Tou tipoke then of a principle which I ^do not under- 
stand ; and the way in which you went throu^ the 
operation convinces me that there is reality in what 
you said." 

" I meant," said my friend, "that the fear of death 
was removed ; that I knew myself a sinner, justified 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, and that, therefore, if, 
while I am using lawM means to preserve my life, it 
should please GmL to remove me, I feel that my soul 
is safe lor eternity." 

"Tou mean," replied the surgeon, "that your faith 

is so strong that you are not afraid Ito die f ' 

"Exactly," replied the other. 

"Really,'^ said the surgeon, "there is something 

here beyond my experience. I am in the receipt of 

several thousands a year— one of the largest profes- 



sional incomes in London ; I would willingly give it aU 
up, and retire to a cottage, and live on one or two hun- 
dred a year, if I could but realize for myself the feeling 
that the fear of death was removed, and that I eould 
say with you that I am safe for eternity." Q. 

THE TRACK IN THE SNOW. 

Many years since, during one of the North American 
winters, several deep snows fell consecutively, until all 
the usual waymarks of fences were hidden underneath 
their levelling masses. Then, as is not uncommon, a 
freezing rain succeeded, and a crust was formed of suffi- 
cient strength and thickness to bear upon its surface 
both traveller and conveyance. This state of things 
was followed by a season of the most intense cold ever 
known in that part of the country, during which a 
&rmer was returning home frt)m a distant market town. 
The long night of midwinter closed in, and he was 
still at some dutance from the termination of his jour- 
ney, when he discovered that he had lost his way. 
Every moment the severity of the weather seemed to 
increase, while, benumbed and wearied, the more he 
examined his surroundings the more confused he be- 
came. 

At last he discovered the marks of some previous 
traveller, on the crisp and icy crust, and heard in the 
distance the sound of other sleigh-bells. 

" Now," he said to himself, "I am in the track of 
some one who has preceded me. I will foUow hiin and 
be safe.'* 

Watching closely, looking downwards, he soon per- 
ceived the number of tracks to increase, giving him the 
assurance that he was in a beaten road« Though the 
piercing wind seemed to reach his very heart, this 
thought gave a new«impetus to his exertions. On, on 
he pushed his panting and chilled horses, but though 
their hoofs flew over uie frozen surface, there was still 
no vestige of his home. Where could he be ? A sense of 
stupefaction was creeping over him, which he well 
knew was but the precursor of a deeper sleep. 

Again he rallied. Why did he not near ms journey's 
end ? There were the numerous lines made by other 
sleighs — still sounded the bells in advance. He must 
be in the right path while following so many others. 

And now surely his mind was wandering. Was that 
a concomitant of freezing to death ? All thincs about 
him appeared ever the same. His brain reeled. At 
length, with the last effort of almost despair, he urged 
onnis horses in an agonizing terror, and approached 
near enough to the traveller before him to call — 
"Where are you going f * 

"I am following you. Which way are you tra- 
velling f 

"1 have been following in your track." 
So, as keener and more piercing blew the fierce 
blasts of that arctic night, had these lost travellers 
been for hours riding round and round a large circle in 
each other's wake ! No wonder they made no advance. 
No wonder the tracks increased. Now was explained 
that weird and mysterious sameness in surrounding 
objects, while the cnill hour of midnight found them as 
far from their destination as its first deepening 
gloom. 

Then all at once they recalled, that as their homes 
lay due northward, there was a bright star shining 
clear and steady in that direction, which had they 
remembered before, they might, hours ago, have been 
safe within their warm shelter. 

This thought inspired fresh Hfe, and now looking 
upward, they press on and soon see tht welcome gleam 
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of their firesides, where warmth and ease restore them. 
A little longer, and it would have been too late. 

Kever do they recall their narrow escape, or look np 
in a winter night, without the feeling, often expressed 
*• Thank God for the north star." 

This incident is an apt illustration of the folly and 
danger of making the conduct of others, instead of the 
rules Gk>d has given us, our guide and standard. 

** Do you visit your Sunday scholars f asked a young 
teacher of another. 

" Why, no," was the reply. "I cannot find that 
any of the other teachers are in the habit of doing so." 
And^ thus many a precious opportunity is lost for 
making individual counsels more pertinent and direct. 

** How is it that you do not mamtain fumily prayer?" 
asked a fEdthful pastor of the head of a household. 

"There are good many members of this church who 
do not, and who are more capable than myself," was 
the ready excuse. And so, following in the frozen 
wake of others, the religious temperature in a home 
filled with blessings falls to zero. 

** Have you opened your Bible to-day f* whispers 
conscience, and is stifled with the reminaer that men 
of business are so hurried, and, if a minute's leisure 
occurs — who ever saw a Bible in a counting-house? 
Ko wonder the ledger will not always bear the test of 
the golden rule. 

"But they, comparing themselves among them- 
selves, are not wise. ** ITiy word is a light imto my 
path." A. T. D. 
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Linn xxiv. 16. 

Paet I. 

Bebibath the ^-tree's broad and leafr shade. 

Where clear, sweet songs were heard, 
And feverish thoughts were soothingly allayed. 

As the fresh breezes stirred ; — 
A meek and pious Israelite had found 

A calm and cool retreat, — 
A Uttle spot of oonseorated ground. 

Where he with God might meet. 

The Books of Moses there he oft unrolled. 

And read with studious care. 
And asked that He, who wrote those words of old. 

Would hear His servant's prayer — 
Would gxtmt him fresh and clearer light, that he 

Each nidden truth might find; 
And would permit his eager eyes to see 

The Saviour of mankind. 

I^ot long his ardent wishes were denied ; 

— Chbist was to him revealed; — 
** Thou art the Son of God !" with joy he cried, 

'* Whom He has owned and sealed !" 
Oh, happy seeker ! thou wert gently led 

To Hmi who loves to bless : 
God grant that all, who in thy footsteps tread, 

May have as rich success ! 

Paet II. 

From worldly turmoil, and firom earthly care, 

I seek some tranquil rest ; 
-—So wearily the dove flies through the air 

To its secluded nest; — 
For, oh, I long, intensely long, for peace, - 

For true repose of som ! 
When will these doubts and agitations cease, 

That now like itorxA-cbuds roll P 



The winds that murmur to the dancing leaves 

May fan my heated brow, 
But their soft music no solution gives^ 

Of thoughts that haunt me now ; 
The simshme falls upon the distant spire, 

With bright, effulgent ray ; 
Oh, when ^inll come that light which I require. 

To chase my gloom away P 

** Hush, troubled heart ! the Savioui^s loving eye 

Bests tenderly oa thee ; 
He knows thy wants ; He hears each pensive sigh ; 

Thy conflicts He can see. 
, Bepatient; trust Him; He is near thy side, 

Tnough veiled awhile from, view ; 
He seems a Stranger, yet He is thy Guide ! 

Thine heavenly Teacher too ! 

" The truth for which thou searohest day and night. 

He waits but to unfold ; 
And soon as thou canst bear the wondrous sight. 

His face thou shalt behold. 
Press onwards, and explore His sacred Wrad, 

Kor let thine hopes grow dim ; 
Next to the joy ofjindtng Christ the Lord, 

Is that of teehing Him !" c. S. P. 



THE SABBATH VIEWED AS A PEEPA- 
EATION EOE HEAVEN. 

If yon will take the following texts, and read them as 
connected with each other, you will see the design I 
have in view in writing this article : — "There remaiu- 
eth therefore a rest for the people of God," Heb. iv. 9 ; 
** Remember the sabbath day to keep it holy," Exod. 
XX. 8. These texts lead us to consider both the happiness 
of heaven as a state of rest, and also the keeping holy the 
sabbath, as the divinely appointed means of preparing 
for heaven. This view of tne value of the saboatK as a 
means of preparation for heaven rises infinitely higheir 
than any estimate of its value from the benefits it con- 
fers in reference to the present world. The Christian 
honours the sabbath for aU the reasons that commend 
it to the patriot, the philanthropist, and the political 
economist ; but all these sink into insignificance when 
compared with its influence upon man's eternal welfare. 

The sabbath is a noble and beautiful symbol of 
heaven. God has made everything that exists a teacher 
for man. The sun, moon, and stars have a lan^age ; 
the trees, the birds, the storm give lessons of wisdom. , 
Man can be nowhere that he may not hear his Maker's 
name. The return of the sabbath reminds even the 
thoughtless man that there is a heaven ; and if a heaven 
there is a hell ; and there must be qualifications required 
to escape from one and enter the other; and no more 
time ought to be lost in securing that blessing ; and he 
feels the rebuke of the sabbath ror his indifference. 

The sabbath, moreover, powerfully counteracts the 
influences around us which are adverse to our obtaining 
heaven. One of these hindrances is ignorance. Reli- 
gion requires us to believe, on the testimony of God, 
many things which we cannot fully understand ; and 
yet it is necessary that we should know the testimony 
— ^that the objects of faith should be objects of know- 
ledge. We must know what God requires us to believe 
before we can believe it, and we must know what God 
requires us to do before we can do it. How can a man 
exercise repentance until he knows how, why, and for 
what he is to repent ? The obedience which is required 
is not a cold calculation how far he must go, in order 
to be able to face the future, but a cordial and earnest 
desire to do the will of God. Now, suppose the sabbath 
to be blotted out, how much would men know of reli- 
gion ? You migjht supply ot^t^ •fesss&jj ^Tc^»ssSiCk.'"^rJ&s.^ 
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Bible, and still have a world of heathen on your hands, 
if you had no sabbath. 

In how many ways does the sabbath teach ! The 
sabbath lesson of the pious mother to her household, 
the training of the sabbath school, and the instructions 
of the sanctuary, would all disappear with the loss of the 
ftabbath. Suppose even a Christian exiled from the 
privileges of the sabbath, what a poor proficient would 
he be in religious knowledge ! But suppose him con- 
verted, and pkced in a world where there is no sabbath, 
he never would be more than a babe in knowledge of 
divine things. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of attaining heaven 
seems to bo worldliness. This is idol-worship, as intense 
though not so gross as that which prevails in pagan 
lands ; and this passion must be broken down, or man 
can never be fitted for heaven. What can cast down 
that idolatry ! Nothing but the sabbath. Rarely is it 
done, even in a single instance, by anv other means. 

Tell me not that the devotees of tne world have the 
Bible. How is a man the better for having the Bible 
shut up and laid away upon his shelf ? 

But habit or decency leads him to observe the sab- 
bath, and then to visit the sanctuary, where the bow 
drawn at a venture may send an arrow to his heart, and 
there will be found a fresh traveller on the way to 
heaven. But how small a number would ever have 
broken away from the world were there no sabbath ! 

And how necessary is the sabbath for this very pur- 
pose, even to the Christian ! Perhaps you are a poor 
man, and have to work hard to earn your bread ; per- 
haps you are a rich man, and have as much as you can 
do to take care of what you possess ; perhaps you are a 
lawyer, or a judge, or a statesman, and the cause of 
your clients, or the interests of justice, or the concerns 
of your country, seem to require all your thoughts. At 
what rate would you get on in the way to heaven if it 
were not for the sabbath breaking in upon your toil and 
care, and making a breathing-time for rest, and an 
opportunity to visit the sanctuary, to get a fresh taste 
of God's kindness and a foretaste of the joys that are to 
come in heaven ? After you have spent the whole day 
as God would have you spend the sabbath, do you not 
feel new strength for your duties, while your hopes are 
quickened for a better world ? You know it is as much 
as you can do to go on and make advances in the divine 
life with all the helps that God has granted, and what 
would you do if there were no sabbath ? We complain 
and grieve that the love of many waxes cold through 
the influence of the world ; what would become of the 
church — what would become of us all— if the sabbath 
were blotted out'? 

Will you also notice how the sabbath enlists the social 

Cciple of our nature in aid of the preparation for 
'^en ? God has so ordered it that the highest happi- 
ness of man is always social. The joys of the little child 
are never full until he has shared tnem with his play- 
mates, or told them to his mother. The philosopher who 
has discovered a new way in the starry heavens is not 
satisfied until he has made it known to the world. To 
this principle belong all the tender sensibilities of man ; 
this soothes his sorrows and heightens his joys ; this 
aids in all great purposes. Nothing truly noble can be 
undertaken without it. The sabbath turns aU this to 
the best account to aid in the preparation for heaven. 
It sanctifies the kindness of the family circle ; it sheds 
a halo of divilie beauty over the charities of neighbour- 
hoods ; it ennobles the ties of kindred as it engages 
them in co-operation for this great end ; it gives ear- 
nestness to prayer ; it lends power to the word of God ; 
it elevates the office of the ministry ; it is pre-eminently 
A social institution, drawing its chief value from the 



social principle, and in return elevating that principle 
to a likeness of heaven. 

Again, the sabbath furnishes a medium of intercourse 
between earth and heaven. Talk not of the mysterious- 
ness of this intercourse. If the intercourse of man with 
man is a reality, so is the intercourse of man with God. 
There is not a moment of time in which grayer is not 
going up to the ear of God. These form innumerable 
connecting points between earth and heaven ; but on 
the sabbath all these voices unite in one offering. The 
experience of the Psalmist, which led him to say, "Thy 
way, God, is in the sanctuary," is as truly realizeii 
now as it was in the temple worship. He sends His 
angels, too, as ministering spirits in the assemblies of 
the saints. The sabbath brings us to Mount Zion, and 
unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels — ^to the gene- 
ral assembly of the firstborn, and to God the judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant. Can it be 
otherwise than that we should, under its influence, forget 
the things that are behind, and press forwards and up- 
wards to a better life ? 

Lastly, the sabbath schools the spirit in the exercises 
and employments of heaven. Heaven, though a place 
of rest, is not a place of inaction. There is perfect 
peace, perfect security, perfect satisfaction, perfect joy ; 
out there is no pain, no weakness nor weariness — ^no 
cloud over the scene, no wasting of the powers ; they 
cease not day nor night in their heavenly employment 
of devotion and beneficence. Now the sabbath, properly 
kept, engages the soul in these very exercises, according 
to their lower state of being, and by it we are practising 
lessons for heaven. In searching out the will and work 
of Grod ; in visits of mercy to tne children of want, of 
darkness or sorrow; in exercises of devotion, and praises 
in the communion of saints, we are participatmg on 
earth in the very employments and j%s of immort^ty. 

But these benefits will not result unless the sabbath 
is remembered and kept holy* There is a regard for the 
sabbath which does not make it holy. A sense of 
decency, or the power of habit, or the voice of con- 
science, may restrain the body and jiot reach the spirit. 

How important, then, are the eflbrts which are being 
made to restore the observance of the sabbath among 
those classes of the community where now it is pro- 
faned, and to guard the sacred day from the farther 
encroachments of a mammon-seeking, pleasure-loving 
age. Take away the salsbath, and then in vain would 
you send forth ministera, Bibles, and tracts. How 
could they hope to be of use if there were no sabbath ? 

DAVID'S SYLLOaiSM. 

A QUAINT old writer says : — 

I find David making a syllogism in mood and figure: 
two propositions he perfected. 

** If I regard iniquity in my heart the Lord will not 
hear me. 

** But verily God hath heard me ; He hath attended 
to the voice of my prayer." 

Now I expected that David would have concluded 
thus :— 

*' Therefore I regard not wickedness in my heart," 
But, far different, he concludes : — 

** Blessed be God, who hath not turned away my 
prayer, nor His mercy from me." 

Thus David hath deceived, but not wronged me. I 
looked that he should have clapped the crown on his 
own, and he puts it on God's head. I will learn this 
excellent logic ; that whatever the premises be, I make 
God's glory the conclusion. 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIFB. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "ERNEST WILTON." 



Chapter XI. — Rays from a Rough Diamond. 

When Mrs. Bright awoke the next morning, she found 
her hand so exceedingly painful, that it was with the 
greatest difficulty she contrived to get up, and dress 
nerself. She could have managed better, if the gather- 
ing had been in her left instead of her right hand, but 
since all the wishing in the world would not change it 
from the one to the other, Mrs. Bright did not allow 
herself to fret over the inconyenienee, but bore with it 
patiently, and hoped, in spite of Hester's dismal prog- 
nostications, that Dr. Thomson's skill would soon effect 
a cure. 

She went down stairs, unfastened her shutters, and 
unlocked her door, and was just reaching her match-box 
from the shelf, when an unexpected visitor appeared. 
Without waiting for any answer to her hasty knock, 
Hester Jackson came bustling in. She had a very 
larffe print apron on, and a muslin cap tied loosely 
unaer her chin, — evidently her working attire, — and 
she carried in her hand a small cup of hot, smoking 
coffee, which she was careful not to set down on the 
polished table, until she had placed beneath it a small 
tray, which she reached from the top of the cup- 
bofuxl close by. 

**Good morning, Mrs. Bright,'* she said, briskly; 
"how is your finger to-day? Oh, your thumb, is it? 
ah, well, it's all tne same as regards the pain and the 
trouble of it. You think it is worse, rather than bet- 
ter? Of course it is. I knew it would be. What else 
could you expect under that foolish Dr. Thomson's 
treatment? He is as ignorant as a child in such mat- 
ters. If you had tried my balsam for it, ^however, 

wilful folks must have their way, I suppose, and buy 
their experience, whatever price they pay for it. 

"But here is the coffee getting cold while I am 
talking. Now, Mrs. Bright, you just sit down in 
your easy chair, and drink off that coffee as quickly as 
you can; for you are all in a tremble, I can see, and no 
wonder, with that terrible thumb of yours, which has 
kept you awake half the night, I dare say. If s as- 
tonishing how these little thmgs upset one. 

"And while yen are resting yourself I will make 
your fire, and put on your kettle, and tidy up your 
place for you. No, no, you need not thank me, for I 
uke doing it. I am fond of house-work, and would 
always mther move about than keep still. I would 
have had it all ready for you by this time, only I knew 
I could not get in before you were up; but I won't 
make more noise than I can help, because you have 
rather ticklish nerves, I believe. It was not the 
fashion to be nervous in that part of the country where 
I was brought up, so I don't know much about it: but 
I sincerely pity those that do, for they are a sort of 
self-made martyrs, in my opinion." 

Mrs. Bright smiled, but did not make any comment 
upon the remarks which Hester so curiously strung to- 
gether. 

"Ah, you are amused with my way of talking, Mrs. 
Bright," said Hester, good-humouredly; "most people 
are; for I am in the hi^it of saying out, in plain words, 
just what I think, without stopping to varnish it over 
first, in order to make it more presentable. Mahogany 
is better than French-polish, to my fancy; but every- 
body to their taste." 

Mrs. Bright toas rather amused, — amused at Hester's 
observations, and amused, also, at the summary way in 
which she had been consigned to the comfortable idle- 



ness of her easy chair, while Mrs. Jackson vigorously 
bestirred herself in brushing every particle of dust from 
the fireplace, and in putting the parlour to rights. It 
seemed odd to be thus set aside, as it were, in her own 
house, and to be treated as if she were the lodger, 
rather than the mistress of it ; but she certainly felt it 
very pleasant just then to have her work done for her, 
and to sit there, drinking her strong, nicely-creamed 
cup of coffee, wMe the fire burned into acheerfcd blaze, 
and the room was thoroughly dusted. 

For Mrs. Bright was far from well. Her head ached, 
not violently, but with a dull, depressing sensation 
which was the effect of her unrefreshing slumbers, and 
the pain in her hand increased upon the least movement 
of it; so that it was a positive relief to her to be spared 
the necessity of any exertion. 

She was surprised to observe what a gentle worker 
Hest-er was. x ou would have imagined that such a 
tall, awkward-looking person as Hester was, so blunt, 
too, and off-hand in her manner, would have been un- 
usually noisy and demonstrative in her actions. But 
there was not the least clatter nor clumsiness about 
her proceedings. No knocking of brushes, no rough 
displacement of chairs and tables, no heedless entangle- 
ment of her dress with the furniture! 

It was singular that with her sublime superiority to 
nervous people, and, indeed, her implied contempt for 
them, she should be so admirably fitted to minister 
to their wants, and to suit their— as she would have 
termed them — silly fancies. Why, in this respect she 
would have been quite a treasure to Rosalie Cameron! 
Rosalie, however, would by no means have agreed with 
you, if you had said so to her. She would have de- 
clared, that even their abrupt and careless Jane was the 
very personification of quietude, compared with Hester; 
so little did she, and a great many other persons, under- 
stand Mrs. Jackson. They little surmised how much 
tenderness of feeling, and womanly adaptation of ser- 
vice, were concealed by her gaunt exterior and repelling 
ways. Mrs. Bright was not aware, until she set out on 
her voyage of ducovery, with what pleasant surprises 
she should meet. 

The breakfast table was neatly arranged, and a round 
of bread toasted and buttered, as an accompaniment to 
Mrs. Bright's tea, before Hester returned next door. 

" Don't wash up the things, Mrs. Bright," she said, 
in a tone of mingled entreaty and command, as she 
stood ready to cross the threshold;^* nor yet make your 
bed ; because I will come in again when you have 
finished your breakfast, and lend you a helping hand. 
There, that is both a literal and a figurative expression, 
ain't itf ' and Hester half smUed at her own supposed 
wit, or double meaning. 

" But I really cannot let you take any more trouble 
on my account, Mrs. Jackson : I am. quite ashamed of 
your having done so much for me already, although I 
am exceedi^ly obliged to you for it; but please, don't 
trouble " 

* * Trouble ! Fiddlesticks I" interrupted Hester, using 
one of her favourite but not very sensible exclamations: 
"why, I have just lighted your fire and swept your room: 
mere child's play, that's sdl : not worth speaking of to 
anybody who knows what work is. Besides, as I told 
you, it does me good to bustle about a little: I have 
been used to such an active life that it is perfect misery 
for me tc keep still long together, and I often scrub my 
floor when it certainly does not need it, because I am in 
want of employment. So you must allow me to have 
my own way, Mrs. Bright," added Hester, as she closed 
the door and departed. 

And Mrs. Bright, in considering the matter, came to 
the same conclusion. Partly feQ\sv\i&^^%'s&^%Vst>&. 'So* 
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opposed Hester's determination, she wonld lose the 
hold she had already gained upon her friendship: and 
partly from the conviction that it wonld be a personal 
oenent to Hester to let her have even this hnmhle 
channel for the outflow of her sympathies. Mrs. Bright 
wisely considered that the unselfish effort to render help 
to a neighbour, and the consciousness that such an effort 
was welcome and appreciated, would have a happy and 
softening influence upon one so generally unsociable, 
and so little liked, as was Hester Jackson. There is a 
great deal of good feeling in the world stifled for want of 
being able to express itself in action. A fire soon 
smomders and goes out if it has not suflBunent ventila- 
tion. 

Therefore Mrs. Bright yielded to Hester^s earnest de- 
sire to have her "own way,** and cheerfully permitted 
her to wash up the breakfast-things, and to attend to 
other littie domestic concerns for her. A really gene- 
rous person is ready to "receive,** as well as to "give;** 
and Mrs. Bright was, for many reasons, thanknil to 
•rail herself of' Hester's aid. 

Not only on that day, but on several succeeding days, 
Hester went in and out at Rose Cottage, pretty much 
according to her own inclinations. And this free and 
friendly mtercourse improved her very much. We can- 
not compare an unsentimental individual of Hester's 
age to a flower expanding in the sunshine ; but we may, 
perhaps, liken her to a frozen stream, that begins to 
thaw a little when the warm spring air breathes softly 
upon it. 

But that, you know, is a very gradual process. The 
ice is too consolidated to melt away all m a moment ; 
and Hester's habits of reserve and suspicion were of such 
long standing, that it was not easy work to get rid of 
them. It would be more satisfactory, and more * * book- 
like,'* if I were to represent Hester as suddenly trans- 
formed by Mrs. Bright's influence into an agreeable and 
sweet-tempered woman ; but such a representation 
would not be in accordance with the facts of the case, 
for it was only by slow degrees, and with frequent re- 
lapses, that Hester became more amiable, and less cen- 
sorious, than she was when first introduced to the 
reader. 

Mrs. Bright scarcely regretted the pain and incon- 
venience which she suffered from her bad hand, since it 
was the means of opening Hester^s heart towards her, 
and of gaining her attention more easily to the subject 
of religion : for, although never intrusive in her re- 
marks, she could not be often in any one's society with- 
out speaking of what was always uppermost in her own 
thoughts. And " a word in season is always " good:" 
it is the words out of season that annoy and irritate the 
listener. 

Mrs. Bright's hand was perfectly healed in little 
more than three weeks, instead of three months, as 
Hester had predicted. But Hester would not be per- 
suaded that the cure was at all owing to Dr. Thomson's 
ability. The gathering dispersed, she said, not because 
of his treatment, but in spite of it : it would have got 
well anyhow : it was only another instance in which 
Nature had proved herself the best physician, — a disin- 

ginuous mode of reasoning, which is not confined to 
ester Jackson. 



Chapter XII. — ^How Mr. Elliott's Prescription 

HAS Answered. 

"Well, Mrs. Bright, I think I need not ask if my 
prescription is answering. I can see for myself that 
it is.'* 
Such was Mr. £lliott*B friendly salutation as hs met 



Mrs. Bright one morning just at the comer of the green 
lanes, and they walked ^ong together. He judged by 
the increased cheerfulness of her looks. 

Mrs. Bright smiled, and did not attempt to disprove 
his assertion. On the contrary, she said, "Well, sir, I 
cannot deny that I have felt happier since I have in- 
terested myself more about other peonle, and have 
tried, in my poor way, to do them good. 

" I was sure you would. It ia simply the working 
out of the old, time-honoured principle, 'He that 
watereth others shall be watered also himsell' If we 
care for God's service, we may expect that He will care 
for our comfort." 

"But do you think, sir,*' said Mis. Bright, "that 
your remedy would be successful in every casef * 

" No ; I do not. All spiritual depression cannot be 
traced to the same cause, and cannot, therefore, be 
treated in exacUy the same way. But I believe that in 
the majority of instances the cure lies in self-forgetful- 
ness. We need, most of us, to look out of our inner 
life as much as possible, and to fix oiir attention else- 
whei*e." 

" Should we not fix that upon Christ, sir?** said Mrs. 
Bright, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Elliott perceived the drift of her remark. " You 
are considering whether my prescription concentrates 
your gase in tiie right direction: whether I am not 
turning your thoughts to your fellow-creatures, instead 
of to your Saviour? Bu^ Mrs. Bright, my object in 
setting Christians to work is to lead them, indirectly, 
to a more settled reliance upon Christ It seems to me 
that this is better accompushed by the healthful em- 
ployment of their energies for Him, than by the weary- 
ing analysis of their own motives and feelings. Have 
you not found it easier to trust in Christ yourself after 
you have been unfolding His loveUness to others^ and 
persuading them that He is worthy of their entire con- 
ndence, than when you were sitting brooding over your 
own unworthiness, and making yourself miserable bj 
your morbid introspection?'* 

"Yes, indeed sir, I have,*' responded Mrs. Bright, 
heartily; "I have come home sometimes, and have be- 
gun to read my Bible in such a difierent spirit from 
that in which I had taken it up in the morning ; it has 
hardly seemed like the same book, there was such a 
freshness and beauty in it ; and instead of finding it 
difficult to believe the precious promises it reveals, I 
have wbndered how I could ever have doubted them ; 
they have appeared so plain, so made on purpose for 
me, that I could have almost fancied that I had never 
noticed, or never understood them until thezL." 

" Ah ! the change was in you, not in them, you see. 
How pleasant it is when the Sun of Righteousness thus 
clears away the mists and shadows which have obscured 
our mental vision ? and when His Spirit opens our eyes 
to behold the wondrous things which are contained in 
His law ! I am very glad that such is your experience, 
Mrs. Bright. I am very thankful that you are real- 
izing, in any measure, the truth of the assurance that 
at evening time it shidl be light. May God perfect that 
which concemeth you!** 

There was a slight pause, for Mrs. Bright's heart was 
too full of emotion to allow her to make any reply. 
But Mr. Elliott resumed the conversation in a minute, 
by saying, "I have been so much engaged latdv, 
through the increase of illness among us, or I should 
have called to thank you for the great help which your 
kind visits have been to Miss Cameron, she—*' 

" Oh, sir, you are speaking too strongly, '* inteimpted 
Mrs. Bright ; "I have done very littie indeed for ner, 
but she is so grateful, and so easily pleased, that she is dis- 
posed to ma^ify any littie attention that isrenderedhsr.*' 
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** Well, those are features in Miss Cameron's charac- 
ter which I have never discovered," said Mr. Elliott, in 
a half'amnsed tone ; ''I think you must be possessed 
of the philosopher's stone, which transmutes everything 
into gold." 

"Indeed, sir, I have always met with the utmost 
kindness from Miss Cameron ; she has treated me just 
as if I were her equal, and has seemed as if she could 
hardly be sufficiently obliged to me for the trifling aid 
which I have given her .with her knittins . I wish I 
could have been of more use to her, for she is heavily 
tried, poor young lady!" 

' * I think your wish is akeady fulfilled, Mrs. Bright, " 
said Mr. Elliott, gravely. 

"In what way, sir ?" asked Mrs. Bright. 

"Have you not observed any difference in Miss 
Cameron since you first saw her ? A very slight differ- 
ence, perhaps, but still a real one. I mean the interest 
which she evidently feels about those things which you 
and I best love?" 

** Yes, sir, I have hoped for some time past that she 
was more inclined to think about those tmngs. I was 
going to tell you so, for I knew you would he rejoiced 
to hear it. She used to dislike any remarks bordering 
upon religion, but now she rather encourages them, and 
sometimes introduces them of her own accord ; and I 
am sure she is learning to bear her troubles more 
patiently." 

"Yes, she is, Mrs. Bright, for she is discovering that 
they are sent, not in anger, but in love, and that though 
they may at present appear to be grievous, they are in- 
tended to bring forth, eventually, the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness. I sat a long time with her the other 
afternoon, and she spoke to me very firankly about her- 
self, and about her altered views of religion, and re- 
^gious people. And she traced it all to the happy 
ecDects of her intercourse with you," 

"With me, sir!" exclaimed Mrs. Bright, in un- 
feigned surprise ; "why, I have said very little to her 
until lately, for fear of offending her, ana of giving her 
a distaste for religion. Besides, I felt that I was not 
fitted for a teacher ; I knew so Httle, and had made so 
little progress myself." 

" The eloquence of the life is better than that of the 
lips. Miss Cameron did not refer so much to your 
words as to your example ; she said you were so cheer- 
ful and contented, there was such sunshine on your face, 
and such peace in your heart, notwithstanding the trials 
you had passed, and were still passing through, that she 
grew curious to get at the secret of it all; and when her 
curiosity was satisfied, the desire was gradually excited 
to share your tranquillity, and to become a partaker of 
your joy." 

"I cannot understand it; it is very strange," said 
Mrs. Bright ; "for you know, sir, or at least / know, 
how unlike 1 am to what Miss Cameron has imagined!" 

" / do not know it, certainly," answered Mr. filiott. 

" Why, sir, I am so often downcast and desponding, 
walking rather in the valley than on the mountain-top, 
and having more sympathy with the pilgrims little- 
Faith and Much-Afrai(^ than with Hopefiu." 

" We are not always the best judges of ourselves, nor 
yet of our own capabilities, Mrs. Bright. Our path 
may lie, as you describe it, through the valley, but, at 
the same time, our step there may be firm ana fearless ; 
and light from above may rest upon our brow and illu- 
mine our features, and though we are unconscious of it 
others may see it, and may be gladdened and guided by 
it." 

Was this a quotation, asks some lively reader, from 
one of Mr. Elliott's sermons ? Possibly so : for I have 
heard an illustration very much akin to it in aoTnebody^s 



sermon; and ministers do occasionally talk in common 
conversation as if they were speaking from the pulpit. 
But a really good observation is worth listening to» 
wherever and however it may be delivered ; and Mn. 
Bright was sorry, if you are not, that their arrival just 
then at Mr. Elliott's parsonage obliged them to separate. 
There was sunshine — sunshine from heaven — ^in Mrs. 
Bright's heart, and also on her brow, as she wended her 
way homewards. 



Chapter XIII. — Fevbk in the Village. 

The "illness" to which Mr. Elliott had alluded, as his 
reason for not having had an opportunity to call upon 
Mrs. Bright, was l£e unusual and indeed alarming 
prevalence of fever in the village. There were severe 
cottages on the outskirts that were in a most dilapi- 
dated and unhealthy conditio]^ audit was in them, and 
amongst their miserable inmates, that the fever had 
first broken out. These cottages, although so close to 
his parish, were not actually in it, but Mr. Elliott had 
not allowed that to be any obstacle to his making the 
most strenuous endeavours to get them put into a state 
of thorough cleanliness and repair. But all his efforts 
had hitherto been in vain. The landlord, an eccentric 
and covetous old man, was now resident in the place ; 
and he turned a deaf ear to the clergyman's earnest and 
reiterated appeals on the subject. He neither could 
nor would waste his money over the property, he said ; 
if the tenants did not like his houses they were at liberty 
to leave them; but he was sick and tired of the senti- 
mental fuss made about " the poor" and their "dwel- 
lings " in the present day, and had no intuition of lend- 
ing his sanction to it. 

Mr. Elliott was not to be defeated in this way. He 
was just seeking advice as to the best means of com- 
pelUng the landlord to do his duty, when a virulent and 
most fatal fever suddenly made its appearance in that 
very spot ! It spread with terrible rapidity, partly 
through the close, damp state of the atmosphere ; for 
the hot summer had been followed by a very moist 
autumn ; but chiefly through the channel provided for 
it in the ill-drained and badly-ventilated condition of 
those wretched tenements. 

But it was not confined to that locality. Although 
every possible precaution was taken to prevent the 
disease from advancing farther, it could not be checked 
in its progress; and the utmost consternation prevailed 
in the village, as one after another of the inhabitants 
fell victims to its ravages. 

It was amongst the poor that it did the greatest 
mischief. The richer portion of the community lived 
in a more elevated and salubrious part, their houses 
were not so crowded together, and they were more 
obedient to the instructions of the doctor about open 
windows, and the frequent ablutions of themselves and 
their dwellings. Poor people have often a great dread, 
in illness, of water and pure air; the two things that are 
most indispensable in attacks of fever ; and Dr. Thom- 
son had hu^ work, in this instance, to get his sanitary 
measures carried out. 

Mr. Elliott and his wife were unremitting in their 
attentions to the sick. He was out, most days, from 
morning till night, visiting and relieving them ; and 
pouring into many a dying ear those sweet tidings of 
peace to which, alas! it had refused to give any heed in 
the days of health and gladness. A^nd Mrs. Elliott 
assisted him, not only by her loving counsels to the 
poor women, but by the preparation of beef -tea, strength- 
ening jelly, and other restoratives, which are so much 
needed under such circumstances, and which were sent 
forth in almort Tmliinitedc^j3«KS^'»%»'a»'''^ifi«k^^^ 
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Ono moraiiig, when tb? Tever was at its worst, Mrs. 

BriBht called at the parsooagB to mit wliather she 
could not be of soma Msistance, either indoors or Dot ! 

Sha hod been engaged, until then, in attending ngion 
Hester Jackson, who had been Irild up with the rhea- 
matisin, but now that Hester was better, and able to 
irait apon. herself, Mm, Bright wns both willing and 
aniions to be employed in the service of the sicli poor. 
She was talking to Mra. Elliott about it. when Dr. 
Thomson came humedl; in, and saiJ, with as math 
concern as his professional coolness woulit allow him to 
tnanifest, "The fever has readied to Erlesncili), Mrs. 
Elliott, and yoong Wentworlh has caught it. Poor 
fellowl be waa to hare gone back to his regiment next 

The doctor's tone implied, thougii his words did not, 
that there was but slight probability of the young 
Boldier ever returning ta4iis niiHtarj engagements; and 
UrB. Elliott, who was well ut^quainted with his fixinily, 
was much shocked by the intelligence. 

"His poor mother and sister!" she exclaimed. 

"Yes, they are almost distracted," said the doctor 

' "and the worst of it is, they have only oos sen-ant ii 

the house ; the others ware afraid of the fever, and rai 

off; and I cannot find a nurse anywhere for them, though 

I haTB been to everybody that I could think of, except 

" I fear I cannot help you," said Mrs. Elliott, " for 
ftll the women here that could possibly act iji ' ' 

Mtiacity have their hands more than full as it is. 

. yet, so eitremety delicate aa Mrs. Weotworth and her 
daughter both are, it is indispensable that they should 
have some aid, or they wilt laevitably sink under the 
fatigue and anxiety. 1 do not know where to look, 
nor what to advise. Dr. Thoroson," 

And Mrs, Elliott gaied thoiiBhtfully at her visitor, 
with a disturbed and distressed sxpression of coun- 
tenance, while he maintained his usual equanimity, as 
if it were a matter of perfect indifference to him whe- 
ther a nurse were forthcoming or not. But if you 
could have peeped into his heart you would have seen 
that there was real feeling and sollcitudo for the Went- 
worths carefully stowed away there; for he was an old 
friend of theirs, and George, bis new patient, was one 
o-f his particular fiivonritcs. 

"Wfiatistobe doner' said Mrs. Elliott, in a tone of 
extreme perplexity. 

She was not awuro how near to her, at tlrnt moment, 
waa the longed-for help. 



"HAPPY NANCY." 
Tbekb once lived, in an old brown cottage, a solitary 
vomau. She was some thirty years of e^, tended her 
little garden, knit and spun for a living. She was 
known everywhere, from villnge to village, by the 
name of "Hapjiy Nancy." 3he iuid no money, no 
&mily, no relatives ; and was half blind, quite lome, 
•nd very crooked. There wan no comeliness in her; 
and yet tliere, in that homely, deformed body, the 
peat God, who loves to bring strength out of weakness, 
£ad set Hia royal seal. 

" WoU, HaQcy, singing again," would the chance 
Tiaitor aay, as ho stopped at her iloor. 

"Oh jes, I'm for ever at it," 

"I wish you'd tell me your secret, Nancy- — you are 
•U alone, you work hard, you have nothing very plea- 
Mnt surrounding you, what is the reason you're su 
liappy r' 

"Perhaps it's because I haven't got anybody but 
God," repUed the good creature, looking up. "Vou i 



see, rich folks like you ilejiend upon their families and 
their houses ; they've got to he thinking of their buri- 
nesa, of their wives and children, and then they're 
always mighty afraid of troubles ahead. I ain't got 
anything to trouble myself about, von see, 'canso I 
leave it all to the Lord. I think, We'll, ifHe can keep 
this great world in such good order, the sun rolling day 
after day, and the stars shining night after night, moke 
my garden things come up just ua same, season after 
season. Ha con sartaiuly take care of Buchapaor, simple 
thing as I am ; and bo, yon see, I leave it all to the 
Lord, and the Lord takes care of me." 

" Well, bnt Naacy, suppose a frost should coma 
after your fruit trees are in blossom, and your little 
plants out, aupimse " 

" But 1 don't suppose ; 1 never can suppose ; I don't 
want to suppose, except that the Lord will do every- 
thing right. That's wbat makes young people un- 
happy ; you're all the time supposing. Now why can't 
you wait till the suppose eaaifs, as I do, and then make 
the best of it," 

"Ahl Nancy, it's pretty certain you'll get to heaven, 
while many of us, with all our worldly wisdom, will 
have to stay oi ' " 



Why, if i was jou, I'd keep the dovil at arm's length, 
iiifitend of tnkmg him right into my heart— he'll do 
yon a desperate sight of mischiof." 

She was right. We do take tho ciemon of care, of 
distrust, of melancholy foreboding, of ingratitude, right 
into our hearts, and pet and cherish the ugly monster 
till we asaimilato to its likeness. We canker every 
pleasure with this gloomy fear of coming ill ; we seldom 
trust that blessings will enter, or hail thorn when they 
come. Instead of that, we smother them under the , 
bliinket of apprehension, and choke them witi our 
ntisanthropy. 

It would be well for us to imitate Happy Nancy, and 
" never suppose." If you see a cloud, don't suppose it's 
going to rain; ifyonnee a frown, don't suppose a acoU- 
ing will follow — do whatever your hand finds to do, and 
there leave it. Be more childlike toward your heavenly 
Father ; believe in His love ; learn to confide in His 
wisdom, and not in your own; and above all, "wait 
till the 'suppose' comes, and then make the beat o 
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;pend upon it, earth would seem on Eden if 
lid fi ■■ " 



OUE INTERCESSOE, 



orator and a hero, was summoned to plead his cause. 
While the audience was gaaing vrith intensity of iolerest 
to hear what would be said, he silently lifted up the 
stump of his dismembered arm, which he had lost ta 
""iB service of his country, and said not a word. 

The multitude burst into a shout of applaniie, and 
his brother, the poet, wos pardoned. The dumb 
Bloquence of that inotilated arm spoke more power- 
fully than words that bum. 

So Jesus, our great High Priest, while intercediiu 
r us in heaven, presents His hands and sides whi^ 
tro pierced for ua, and thns speaks far more power- 
fully m DOT behalf than could the eloijuence of angeia. 
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MOUNT CAEMEL. 

In the cool of the eyening, we ascended Mount Car- 
mel hj a deep and rocky ravine a little way to the 
south. We conversed together on Elijah's wonderful 
answer to prayer obtained on this mountain, and felt 
that we could well spend the evening of the holy day 
in such a place. Havins soon reached the summit, a 
considerable way above the Latin Convent, we sat down 
at a point commanding a full view of the sea to the 
west and to the north. Near this must have been the 
spot where Elijah prayed when he went up to the 
top of Carmei, and cast himself down upon the 
earth, and put his face between his knees, and said to 
his servant, **Go up now, look toward the sea. And 
he went up, and look-ed, and said, There is nothing. 
And Elijah said, Gro again sey^en times." There we 
united in prayer for abundance of rain to our own 
souls, our friends, and our people. It was awfully 
solemn to kneel on the lonely top of Carmel. 

The sun was going down beyond the sea; the air was 
cool and delightfully pure; scarcely a breath of wind 
stirred the leaves, yet the fragrant snrubs diffused their 
pleasant odours on every side. A true sabbath still- 
ness rested on the sea and on the hill. The sea washes 
the foot of the hill on each side, and stretches out full 
in front till lost in the distance. 

To the east and north-east that lies extension of the 
splendid Plain of Esdraelon which reaches to the white 
walls of Acre, and through which **that ancient 
river, ^ river KisJum,*' was winding its way to the 
sea, not far from the foot of Carmel. These are 
the waters that swept away the enemies of Deborah 
and Barak|h and that were made red by the blood of the 

Erophets ir Baal, after £Ujah*8 miraculous sign of fire 
'om heftfWk 

To thie soath is seen the narrow plain between the 
mountauu tad the sea, which afterwards expands into 
the Plain ef l%aron. 

And along the ridge of Mount Carmel itself is a range 
of eminences extending many miles to the south-east, all 
of them presenting a surface of table-land on the top, 
sometimes bare and rocky, and sometimes covered with 
mountain shrubs. On some of these heights the thou- 
sands of Israel assembled to meet Elijah, when he stood 
forth before them all, and said, **How long halt ye 
between two opinions ?** and from this sea they carried 
up the water that drenched his altar ; and here they 
fell on their faces and cried, *' Jehovah, He is the God ! 
Jehovah, He is the God !" 

The view we obtained that evening on Mount Carmel 
can never be forgotten. No scene we had witnessed 
surpassed its magnificence, and the features of it are still 
as fresh in our memory as if we gazed on it but yester- 
day. 

It was, moreover, a most instructive scene ; we saw 
at once the solution of all our difficulties in regard to 
the scriptural references to this hill. Carmel is not 
remarkable for height, and is nowhere in Scripture 
celebrated for its loftiness. At the point overhan^ng 
the sea, we have seen that it is less than 900 feet high. 
To the south-east it rises to the height of 1,200 feet, 
which is its greatest altitude. But then the range of 
hills runs nearly eight miles into the country, and was 
in former days fruitful to a proverb. Indeed, the name 
Carmel, signifying a '* fruitful field," was given to it 
evidently for this reason. And when this vast ex- 
tent of fruitful hills was covered over with vineyards, 
olive groves, and orchards of figs and idmond trees, 
not on the sides alone, but also along the table-land 
of its summit, would not Carmel, worthy of the name, 
appear an immense hanging garden in the midst of 



the land ? In the days of its pristine luxuriance, before 
the curse of God blasted its glory, **the excellency of 
Carmel," of which the prophet speaks, must have been 
triJy wonderful. 

How easy at that time it would have been ** to hide 
in the top of Carmel **! for embowering vines and deep 
shady fig trees would afford a covert for many a^nile 
along the summit. 

And would not the beholder in other days at once 
understand the meaning of the beautiful description of 
the church given in the Song, — "Thine head upon thee 
is like Carmel ** ? Would not the jewellery and orna- 
ments, or perhaps the wreath of flowers, around the 
head of an Eastern bride, resemble the varied luxuriance 
of the gardens of Carmel seen from tJax I 

There are at present in the Convent garden on the hill 
a few vines that produce excellent grapes ; but these 
are all that now remain to testify the spot where Uzziah 
had his vine-dressers.' With the exception of these, 
which are not properly on the summit of the hill, we 
could not descry a sinsle fruit-tree on the top of Car- 
mel. A few verdant olive trees grow at the northern 
roots of the hill, and some extend a short way up the 
side ; but the extensive summit, which was once like a 
garden, was covered, as far as our eye reached, with 
wild mountain shrubs and brierly plants, all of stunted 
growth, except where the rock lay bar© and without ver- 
dure under the scorching sun. The same Grod who said, 
** Zion shall be ploughed like a field,*' and " I will pour 
the stones of Samaria down into the valley," said also, 
** The top of Carmel shall tvither /* and that word we 
saw before our eyes fulfilled to the letter. m. j. 



THE SAVIOUR'S PEATEE. 

** Father, I will that they also, whom Thoa hast giyen Me, be with 
Me where I am." — JoHir zrii. 24. 

Thy prayer, O Saviour, is again fulfilled. 

While no response has met our earnest plea ; 
Yet the deep anguish of our hearts is stilled 
By the sweet consciousness that Thou hast willed 
That our departed ones should be " with Thee !' 

** With Thee I " Too rough for them was life's steep way j 

Too fading for them were earth's fragile flowers : 
Our night is dark, — they longed for perfect day, — 
Nor could they feverish thirst like theirs allay 
At these unsatisfying streams of ours. 

For while with us they sojourned, they appeared 

Like pilgrims passing tnrough a lanid unknown; 
Their minds were in a "hij^her region sphered;"-— 
Their ardent spirits, as their home they neared. 
Grew day by day more Christ-like in their tone. 

** With Thee !" No more by sin or sorrow pained, 
They dwell in Thine dl-gutddening presence now; 

The rest so often asked for is attained. 

The feUowship so often sighed for gained. 
And Thine own hand has crowneid their radiant brow. 
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And now Thy promised glory they behold. 
And with enraptured gase Thy beauty see ! 

But bliss like theurs no mortal lips hath told ; 

We cannot, if we would, tiieir joys unfold ; 
Enough for us to know they are "with Thee /" 

** With Thee!** Oh, how that thought our sorrow calms 
We could not trust them to an angel* t care ; 

But we can leave them in Thy loving arms. 

Folded from danger, safe from all alarms; 
Nor wish them back our chequered lot to share. 

No ; as with aching hearts afresh we gird 
Ourselves for coimict with the Ills of life. 

We thank Thee that for them our prayer was heard ; 

Aad meekly wait till Thine own gracious word 
Shall summon %$ from scenes of care and strife. 
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EBVIEW8 AND CKITICAL NOTICEa. 
Edith ahd Rtna. By the Aathor of "I cu do 
Bomethiug for JesuB. " Hadntmh. 
A Bmall but vely H?"? book, showing how 
children am be luefiil. The writer's style i» natural, 
and the incidents are aach ai occur in an; weU-ordered 
family. We should like to aee a laiger work from the 

VoxiH ABorr Jbus. By Edwin EeatL Whittaker 

and Co. 

Veil written, but certainly not adapted to the 

Mldience for which it was prepared, — ' ' A small cocgre- 

C'oa of poor people collected on a BBbbath evening." 
aWle u not popular, and the tboughta are more 
■nitable for the study than the pulpit. For an educated 
congreeatiott we could have commended this book, 
(tboQxh even then we muat have noticed the omission 
of refecence to the Holy Spirit's work), bat it com- 
pletely eboota oyer the heada of " poor people." 
OooD Stobim.— No. 1. The Peacbhakek. No. 2. 

Fous Lass aus theib Lttes. Selected and edited 

by the Bev. J. Ersldne Clarke. Maeiixttak. 

Mr. Clarke is untiring in his schemes of usefnlneas- 
He is now issuing, monudy, uniform in size and price, 
(threepence), a collection of stories, a distinct story in 
each number, of a kind calculated both to interest and 
benefit. The first two stories are now before us, and if 
the series aa continued in a simElar manner, we are sure 
it well desorres a large sale, and hope it will secure it. 
Thb Last Day op Oca Lobd'b Pasbioh. By the Rer. 

Dr. Honna. EdiabuTgh .- Edmonlaon and Smtglaa. 

A yetr thoughtful and suggestive book. It contains 
a carefully harmonized narrative of the closing day of 
our Saviour'^ life. The details are given with much 
vividness of colouring, the motives which actuated the 
different actors in the eventful scenes ore investi- 
gated aud laid bare with remarkable skill, while the 
practical lessons are enforced with great earnestness. 
We commend this volume to the attrition of christiaa 
ministers aa an admirable model. The closing para- 
graph, which wa now append, will give our readeis an 
idea of Dr. Banna's style as a writer. 



" Let xa now b«st«w a parting look npon the bury- 
ing ground. 'In the place where He was crucified 
there was a garden, and in that garden a sepulchre,' 
Plant yourselves before that sepulchre and look around. 
This is no place of graves ; here rise aronnd you no 
memorials of the dead. You see bot a single sepulchre, 
and that sepulchre in a garden. Strange mingling 
this of opposites, — the ganion of life, and growth of 
beauty, circling the sepulchre of death, corruption, and 
decay. Miniature of the strange world we live in. 
What garden of it has not its own CTave ? Yonr path 
may foretime be through flowers and fragrance; follow 
it far enough, it leads ever to a grave. But this 
sepulchre in this garden suggests other and happier 
thoughts. It was in agardenonceofold— in Eden, that 
death had his first smmnons given, to find there hia 
first prey; it is in a garden here at Calvary that the 
last enemy of mankind has the death-blow given to him 
—that the great conqueror is in his turn overcome. 
Upon that stone which they rolled to the mouth of the 
sepulchre let us engrave the words,— 'O death, where 
is thy sting 1 grave, where is thy victory ! ' ' Thanks 
be to God, which giveth us the victory through our 
Luid Jesus Christ.' What a change it has made in th* 



character and a _ 

Himself once lay in it I ^ has stripped i 

tetroTB, and to many a weary one nven it a- -" 

rather than a lepolsive look. ' I heard a 

heaven saying '. — it needed a voice from heaven to 

asanre na of the tmth — * Blessed are the dead which die 

in the Lord. ' To mch the grave is indeed a bed rf 

blessed rest. Bniied with Jesua, they repose till tha 

hour of the great awakening cometh, when with Him 

they shall arise to that newness of Ufe over wbith na 

shadow of death shall ever pass." 



tine story, well written, and incnlcating 
liaTdnty, enforced by religious motivei, 
and drawn, as the onthoren leoi^ us to infer, from 
scenes of real life. We recommend it aa suited to thon 



Old Petkh Piods. MadiUoah. 
We aro here introduced to Old Peter's Menda and 
acquaintances. We find them very like people witlt 
whom we have often met, and we Mve an explanatioB 
of this in the fact that the conversations are "taken 
from rest life." The scene lies in a cotiutt; villlg^ 
and the dialognea are not only natural and """""B 
but full of wholesome teaching about every-day dntisc 
If we give the titles of some of the chapt^ onr lead- 
ers will easily see what kind of book it is : — "Mm. 
High-Spirit ; or, my Mother said 1 was bom witli a 
Temper." "What shall 1 Wearl A Word toTow 
Women." "We aro all good-tempered till we a 






Solfiah; or. Charity begins at flome." "M«. Snap; 
or, la any Mother so plagued as I amT' "Flowery 
Flounces, and Followers," "Meddlere, mind ytmt 
own Business." 

OvB Ceubch anti Our Couhtrt. By ths Bar. 
George Vanables. MacinUiih, 
A sketch of the Chnrch of England from the jMr 
62 to 1862. The sketch is very brie^ but sofilcientljr 
comprehensive, and written in a plain, caatter-of-fact 
nay. It ia intended for, and dedicated to, working 
men. We demur, however, to the writer's remarka 
about Sunday schools. Agreeing with him that they 
have not full; answered ^eir purpose, we yet cannot 
regard them as inferior in value to "a livoly course <rf 
catechising in the church." There is a power in the 
close contact of heart with heart between a teacher and 
his class of eight or ten scholars, which cannot exist 
between the catechiser exalted in the reading desk, 
and his mixed congregation of children and adolts. 
Probably it is the sense of this which baa occasioned 
the disuse of catechising in church. The times are 
changed, and we must go back to a simpler and mora 

Srinutive age, before we con hope to find "masters and 
ames causing their servants and apprentices to come 
to church to be instructed and examined," as the 
Prayer Book indeed still requires, Childmt may be 
tfJten to church for this purpose, but we shall not get 
hold of "servants and apprentices" for public cate- 
chising. If wc are to benefit theni, it con only he by 
classes fui'uied specially, and taught privately. 
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THE MABBIAaE OF EUTH. 

B£ TEE EDITOR. 

Naohi wiahed to get Ruth comfortably married. Much 
OS she waa cheacrf by her oompsnionship, she would 
not selfiiihly 8ecure her own comlbrt at her daughter-in- 
lair' a eipeose. 

Yet it must have been difficult for her Tolantaiily to 
deprive heraelf— for it is not Kuth, but Naomi, that 
taOu of moTriBge — of the constant society of one who, 
Tidowed like herself^ aiid cboTishin^ the same memories 
of love, could always aflbrd her the rare boon of almost 
perfect sympathy. 

But Naomi thought uot of herself j she had learned 



the lesson of self-forgetfuluess, a lesson which few Chria- 
tians aeem to have learned, or, alas! have even tried to 
learn. To be happy in religion—thia is the marlc 
towards which the greater portion of Cbrist's people 
apiiear to be pressing. To take up the cross, and 
bear it after the Savionr, is a for^tten command. 
And yet tbst Saviour has left us this feature of self-' 
sacrifice as an especial pattern for our imitation, — "Let 
every one of us please his neighbour for his good to - 
edification; VOR even Christ pleased not Hiinsalf." 

Kaomi desired to get Ruth well married ; a very 
natTiral desire on a mother's part. But 1 ima^e that 
man; mothers in the present day would not quite agree 
with Naomi aa to the definition of ' ' well. Easv^i." 
Good conneoUo^a, a. toTVimB, a. gsa'wiV ?*uiij;i;fi™sia!& 
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an easy-tempered, manageable hnsband, — are not these 
the essentials of '' a good match" ? 

Listen to our old mend, as she sits in her cottage at 
Bethlehem, and bends on her beautiful relative many a 
look of fond but anxious affection. '* My daughter," 
she says, and love leads her to omit the legal appendix 
to the word, '* shall I not seek rest for thee, that it may 
be well with thee ?" Here is her definition of matri- 
mony — Rest. Not money, not rank, not gentility ; 
but an asylum from the rough cares of life in a new 
home whicn affection hascreat^, and shall ever brighten . 
Naomi had used the same metaphor before, when en- 
treating her sons' wives to return to their native town. 

How opposite to this is many a wife's realization! 
How frequently are the affection, the peace, and the 
almost complete exemption from care, which charac- 
terized the parental home, contrasted with present vex- 
ations and disappointments! It is not every wife that 
would tell us that when she married she emphatically 
learned the meaning of ''rest.*' 

The secret of all this seems to me to consist in the 
mistaken views with which ''these two persons have 
been joined together in holy matrimony.* They have 
regarded the partnership with anticipations which the 
single word "rest" did not comprise within its mean- 
ing. Now, if the crowned head proverbially lies uneasy, 
if beauty is only skin deep, if gentility is but a heavy 
chain which the aristocratic drag after them, if they 
that will be rich fall into many a snare, and if riches 
take wings and fly away — then, certainly, these are not 
qualifications for " rest in the house of the husband." 
And where anxious parents give these things an undue 
prominence, as if they were the "be all and end all " of 
marriage, we can oi^y say a great mistake has been 
made, and the seeds of a luxuriant harvest of sorrow 
have been plentifully sown. 

Good Naomi is wiser; she knows that Ruth's days 
are passing tranquilly enough; she does not seek mere 
worldly peace for her, for, frugally as they lived, love 
sweetened their poverty, and peace dwelt within their 
breasts. But this aged matron remembered her own 
still deeper peace which a husband's presence had 
created, and unselfishly she longed that Ruth might 
once more realize that fuller and more joyous rest, 
which Providence had once seemed to place within her 
reach, only to snatch it immediately away. 

And how shall this rest be secured for my daughter? 
is, perhaps, some mother's question. Well, it would 
take a long time to answer that question properly. I 
believe incompatibility of temper is the reason why so 
many families are unhappy. There need not be simi- 
larity of disposition, but there must be adaptation. Let 
those young readers who are thinking of marriage ask 
themselves this question,— "Have I so studied both our 
characters as to be able to form a tolerable conception 
of each? and does this knowledge justify an expectation 
of 'rest'? Are we so suited that, supposing we are 
never in unison^ we may always be in TiarmonyV* Be- 
lieve me, there ought to be a "common chord" in 
matrimony as well as in music. 

When we turn to Naomi's project for securing this 
xest, we cannot so easily commend her. According to 
our notions of propriety, she gave Ruth very strange 
advice. Now, supposing Naomi to be wrong, it is to 
be remarked that we have seen her character hitherto in 
a very favourable light, almost without a flaw, and that 
it would be quite accordant with the impartial style of 
Scripture historians, if our attention should now be 
drawn to the fact of her possessing imperfections, in 
common with the rest of her fellow-creatures. It is 
not said that she acted under divine direction, and we 
may therefore make what comments we please upon her 



suggestions to her daughter-in-law. It is quite possible 
that, as she saw the end, she was too much in a hurry 
to devise the means. It is quite possible that her case 
resembled that of Rebekah, who, knowing that Jacob 
was entitled to the birthright, thought herself justified 
in adopting any means to secure it for him. But the 
end does not justify wrong means, even though other 
people besides tlie Jesuits believe that it does. 

Yet perhaps Naomi was not so much to blame as, 
according to our English notions, she seems to have 
been. We must remember that life in London and life 
in Bethlehem are very dilFerent. The peculiar habits 
of the Easterns at night, sleeping anpvhere, without 
caring for especial privacy, would render it very easy 
for Ruth to carry out her plans, and prevent its being 
regarded as so extraordinary as among us it must have 
been. 

Mrs. Postans, in her " Recollections of the East," 
had the story of Ruth in view when making the follow- 
ing remarks: — 

"Natives of the East care little for sleeping accom- 
modation, but rest where weariness overcomes them, 
lying on the ground. They are, however, careful to 
cover their feet; and to do this have a chudda, or sheet 
of coarse cloth, that they tuck under their feet, and, 
drawing it up over their body, suffer it to cover the 
face and head. I have frequently marked the sin^ilar 
effect of this custom of sleeping, when I have been 
riding out of a native city before dawn; figures with 
their feet so covered lying like monumental effigies on 
the pathway, and in the open verandahs of the houses. 
Neither men nor women alter their dress at night; and 
the labouring classes or travellers, in a serai, where 
there are men, women, and children, rest together — the 
men with their feet covered, the women wrapped in 
their veils or sarees." 

But although Naomi was not so blameable as at first 
sight we may imagine, yet her project does not seem 
quite justifiable. Boaz certainly did not condemn 
Ruth; he did not detect any impropriety in her con- 
duct; but, at first, it is said that he was frightened, 
and when she departed at early dawn, he evidently 
wished her presence there to be a secret. We will no^ 
therefore, assert that Ruth and Naomi were wrong; we 
will only say they made a mistake. 

Now, if any parents are reading this article, we will 
make an application to them. Dear friends, always be 
very careful to distinguish, in the training of your child- 
ren, between errors of judgment and errors of the heart 
Do not always condemn what you perceive to be wrong. 
Its wrongness may consist in your child's standard of 
right and wrong differing somewhat from yours. Sub- 
stitute loving instruction in the way of the Lord more 
perfectly for harsh, positive reproof. Many a child 
means well, though his conduct often seems to you "an 
impotent and lame conclusion." 

God dealt in this way with Naomi; He looked at her 
heart rather than at her actions. He judges not as 
man judges. It would have been a sin in David if he 
had built a temple; yet he did well to intend to build 
one. Now where the action is not in itself decidedly 
sinful, its true moral character is derived from ite 
motive. 

Yet, after all, it is better not to have any need to 
claim, at the hands of our friends, that chanty which 
hopeth all things and believeth all things. A Chris- 
tian, like Caesar's wife, should be above suspicion ; and 
it is an apostolic injunction, — " Let not your good be 
evil spoken of." St. Paid says he received mercy 
because it was in ignorance that he persecuted the 
church ; but he none the less mourned over his cruel 
zeaL 
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God let Naomi's plan turn out well. God may do so 
still, dear reader, when you make great mistakes ; but 
you have no assurance that He will, if your plan is at 
all questionable. He may want to make use of you, 
and your success may be an important link in some of 
the great chains of His providence. So the success 
of Naomi's project was apparently necessary for the 
ancestry of Christ. 

The plan succeeded. Naomi had not been mistaken 
in counting on the affection of Boaz. She evidently 
had done so ; for we cannot suppose her so ignorant of 
her family affairs as not to know that there was a 
nearer kinsman than Boaz. She was not mistaken. 
Boaz promised to lose no time in settling the important 
matter of the redemption, and in proof of his good -will 
sent Ruth home with six measures of barley. In using 
her veil to carry the barley she was acting in accordance 
with native custom. Mrs. Postans says, — 

"The veil of the wom^n of the East is a piece of 
brightly coloured linen or silk, many yards in length, 
with borders at either side, and embroidery at each 
end. The end of this veil is secured upon the waist, 
and then wound many times round the body, until, 
perhaps, six yards in length only remain. Part of this 
is ingeniously folded into a number of full plaits, that 
fall gracefully from the waist to the feet, and the rest 
cast over the head, where it forms a partial veil. The 
women usually carry grain from one apartment to 
another in this part of the saree — i^ncovering the head 
to do so ; and I have very frequently seen them apply 
it to the same purpose as a winnowing basket ; so that 
the using it to convey the measures of barky to her 
mother-in-law by Ruth is exactly the same use that 
the woman of India, did she require it, would apply, 
her veil to in our times." 

When Naomi had heard the results of her anxious 
scheme, she said, **Sit still, my daughter, until thou 
know how the matter will fall : for the man will not be 
in rest, until he have finished the thing this day." 
Mark here how willing Naomi, having done her best, 
is to wait quietly for the issue. She believed things 
would turn out well ; and " he that belie veth shall not 
make haste." It is a great thing to be able to sit still 
and calmly wait. 

Mark, also, her shrewd penetration into the character 
of Boaz. He will not rest ; — how true an appreciation 
of him as the active one ! He will finish the thing 
without delay. "What a valuable friend to possess— 
one who is prompt in action, and wiU never let **I 
cannot" wait upon **I would"! Young reader, culti- 
vate this activity of mind and action. Whatever your 
hand findeth to do, do it with your might. A thing is 
twice done when it is done quickly. Let **jRoc age^* 
be your motto. 

Ah, and carry these thoughts into the affairs of the 
soul. Have you never repented of sin ? — do it without 
delay. Have you never believed in Christ ?— do it at 
once. Are you not yet assured of your interest in the 
covenant?— oh, like Boaz, we beseech you, do not **be 
in rest, till you have finished the thing this day." 

"Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him down 
there." He put himself in the way of Providence. 

"And, behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz spoke 
came by." How opportune was this accidental meet- 
ing ! Another accident ? Oh no ; God sent the kins- 
man there. " Such chances Providence obey." 

Boaz accosted him, and bade him sit down by him. 
The gate was the usual place for transacting business. 
A man of business, instead of saying, " I am going on 
'Change," said, " I am going to sit in the Gate." 

Boaz, then, gathering a village council, laid before 
them the state of things in reference to Naomi, and I 



mentioned that the right of redemption was with this 
kinsman. This person expressed his willingness to 
redeem the parcel of land which belonged to Elimelech; 
but when he found that he must also marry Ruth, he 
declined doing it, because he should thereby injure 
his own inheritance. 

It was not for his advantage to marry Ruth; that is, 
not for his present advantage. He was a mere secu- 
larist. He had no regard for the ftiture. It was too 
remote in its possibilities to present itself as an object 
of anxiety. He was afraid of marring his inheritance; 
and by this selfish fear he lost a far richer and more 
glorious heritage — the immortal honour of becoming an 
ancestor of the Messiah. And, alas! he was not at all 
singular in this. It would mar the worldling's in- 
heritance now — so he thinks — to espouse the cause of 
Christ. His ease, his renown, his wealth, his selfish- 
ness, must be endangered by the Saviour's injunction 
to forsake all for Him. Half inclined, like tne kins- 
man, to undertake discipleship, he abandons the 
thought of doing so when he finds that he must sell all 
that he has, and be content to have treasure in heaven. 
No! this would mar his inheritance; and if he has ever 
seen John Bunyan's picture of the raker in the muck- 
heap, with the slighted angel and golden crown, he has 
never thought it at all applies to himself. 

Of course, the kinsman would very well have liked 
the estate without its condition. He was willing 
enough to effect the redemption, till he learned at what 
a sacrifice it must be done. What delightful sermons 
ministers would preach, if they were contented to dilate 
upon the joys of heaven, and to assure their hearers 
that these joys might become theirs if they chose to 
accept them ! If they would only make a Koran out of 
the Bible, their audience would be satisfied to become 
Mahometans. Mormonism has been successful, chiefly 
because it appeals to earthly realizations ; and Joe 
Smith might not unsuitably be styled, Mahomet redi- 
vivus. 

But see what was lost — a place in the Saviour's 
ancestry. This was, and still is, an object of Jewish 
desire. The Hebrew still cherishes with care and pride 
some ancient pedigree which affords him hope that his 
family may attain this coveted genealogical distinction. 
Yet the kinsman, in his ignorant selfishness— selfishness 
is always ignorant, — threw away this honour. 

Reader, do you want heaven without its holiness ? 
Are you throwing away the possibility of wearing the 
crown, because you dislike to carry the cross ? Have 
you then never considered what it would profit the man 
who should gain the whole world, and yet should lose 
his own soul? Have you shrunk from a holy life 
because it would interfere with self-indulgence ? Oh, 
remember that the Saviour said, " He that loveth his 
life, the same shall lose it ; but he that hateth his life 
for My sake, the same shall find it" Language can- 
not be stronger than this. 

Having given the nameless kinsman — (was not the 
omission of his name a practical reproof ?)— an opportu- 
nity of redeeming Elimelech's estate, and that kinsman 
having refused to use it, Boaz himself becomes the 
Goel, or Redeemer. This was not compulsory; it must 
be distinguished from the legal enactment of Deut. < 
XXV. 6 — 10, although it seems to correspond in some 
of the details. But it was a voluntary act, founded 
upon the recommendation of Lev. xxv. 25. The legal 
transfer of the kinsman's right, as a nearer relative, 
to effect the redemption, is shown by his taking off 
his shoe and giving it to Boaz. " This was the manner 
in former time in Israel concerning redeeming, and 
concerning changing, for to confirm all thin^ ; a ma.xN. 
plucked off his shoe, ooji^w^ S.\.Vi\ii&TkK^.^si^'sst\ %»$*. 
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this was a testimony,"— a ceremony as significant as 
surrendering a key, or delivering a few twigs, or a sod 
of eartli, as now customary. 

Our thoughts must revert to that nohler Redemption 
(Df which this village ceremony is a striking allegory. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is the Goel or Redeemer of 
fallen man. He was not unwilling to mar His own 
inheritance, for He emptied Himself of His glory, and 
made Himself of no reputation, becoming poor that we, 
through His poverty, might be made rich. By this 
one offering of Himself, He hath put away sin, and 
purchased to Himself a peculiar people. He has done 
this voluntarily; no law obliged Him to make so 
great a sacrifice. His love to us was the constraining 
motive. Love altogether independent of our power to 
awaken affection, and herein love far superior to the 
affection which Boaz manifested ; for there was much 
in Ruth to awaken his esteem, while in us there was 
everything to repel, but nothing to attract. 

And tms redemption is a strictly legal one. God 
deals with Christ, on behalf of sinners, on the ground 
of justice. The Saviour acquired *• eternal redemption 
for us," as a securely established right. The resurrec- 
tion was the confirmation and the testimony. This 
right the Saviour gives to all who believe in Him, and 
henceforth they possess a title to mansions in the skies; 
and it is through their own unbelief, and not through 
any obscurity in the deeds, or any doubt of their valid- 
ity, if they are ever unable to read their title clearly. 

Ruth was soon sent for, and the simple but touching 
ceremonies which were used in those primitive times 
united her to the noble-hearted Boaz. People did not 
look upon marriage as a civil compact, but as a reli- 
gious rite. True, we hear of no priest either publish- 
ing the banns, or celebrating the admission into holy 
wedlock. But, at any rate, they held a prayer meeting 
in the gate, and were not ashamed to hsdlow this inte- 
resting union by heartfelt prayers for the divine blessing. 
Prayers at the marriage and prayers at the baby s 
birth, and all done in a natural manner, as if piety was 
an instinct, and not a form. 

There certainly is such a thing as ** cant," but there 
as certainly is such a thing as spirituality, and we pray 
you not to mistake the latter for the former. When 
people speak out of a full heart, even if they utter 
prayers when "it is neither new moon nor sabbath," 
d© not say, What bad taste! The piety you have 
generally seen may have been of a very cold sort; but 
be prepared to find sometimes that sacred thoughts will 
breathe in words that bum. 

Shall we look in at the circumcision feast ? Well, 
we may conjecture how happy Naomi, folding the lovely 
child in her aged aims, gratefully listened to the neigh- 
bours, who had come in to see the "son born to 
Naomi," and how the ** pleasant one " had much to say 
of the wonderful dealings of Providence, overruling the 
dark adversities of her widowed life, and bringing out 
of them much present peace and joy. We call it a 
feast, and we are certain that gratitude and affection 
made it very festive; beyond this we are not informed, 
only we may reasonably believe that Boaz, the grand- 
son of Nahshon, prince of Judah, would take care that 
this auspicious event should be commemorated by 
munificent benevolence. 

But one incident is mentioned, which entitles us to 
claim a religious association for the names which 
parents give their children. In this case the neighbours 
decided upon the name, and they called it " a servant," 
implying some religious feeling, for otherwise such a 
name was not very complimentary to ** the mighty man 
of wealth." At least, many would think so; although 
the motto of our Prince of Wales is, **I serve." 
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We are afraid that now, when names are fixed tiponi 
there is very little religion in the decision. Mere- 
caprice, a fine name out of a novel, or a desire to per- 
petuate some family appellation, to cherish some affec- 
tionate remembrance, or to pay a compliment to some 
rich friend, are probably among the most influential 
reasons. 

But, really, why should the beautiful Scripture 
names be used — ^when they are used — without any 
thought of their signification ? Most families have, or 
can borrow, Cruden, and his list of proper names 
might assist Christian parents to erect, in the names 
given to their little ones, many an Ebenezer of thankM 
recollection. The child's name would then be a family 
monument; and the knowledge of its meaning, and of 
the cause of its adoption, might reasonably be expected 
to beneficially influence its bearer's mind. 

"And Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begpat David"— 
what a volume of meaning lies in these simple words, 
— the renowned Psalmist-king a great-grandson of the 
poor Moabitish gleaner! " God setteththe lowly among 
princes." 



THE PLANT OE EENOWN. 

A PARABLE.— PART FIRST. 

There was a great King, who reigned over a vast 
country, very fair to behold. His own dwelling, 
however, was in a distant land, which also belonged to 
Him. Now He was remarkable above all other kin^s 
for the care and love which Ho bestowed on His sub- 
jects. Time would fail to describe how greatly He 
loved them, and how wisely He showed His love, how 
fondly He cherished them, and with what exceeding 
pains He laboured to serve them. 

Now the countrymen were by no means heedless of 
the King's love. When He first began to rule over 
them, it was their chief joy to think of His, goodness, 
and to converse upon it one with another. Nor were 
any seasons more full of delight than His occasional 
visits to the country, when they would follow Him from 
place to place, just as children do a beloved and long- 
absent father. This was the state of things in tins 
country of the King's dominions, when the following 
event took place. 

One day a ship from a distant land, belonging to 
another king, touched at one of the seaports of this 
country, andastrangerleapedonshore. The ship then 
cast anchor at a little distance from land. The stranger 
passed down the long pier which jutted out far into me 
water, and entered the town. In his hands he bore a 
packet, firmly sealed. He was dressed in rich garments^ 
and carried himself with a portly air ; nay, lus counte- 
nance seemingly wore a mild and dignified expression ; 
yet, under tins goodly outside, a keen observer could 
clearly discern a malicious scowl, betokening some 
lurking evil. 

It was before the door of the warehouse of one of the 
oldest and cliief merchants in the town, and, indeed, in 
the whole country, that he at length stopped. He 
went straight into the counting-house, sat down on a 
chair opposite to the merchant, and began to unloose 
the fastenings of his packet. 

"Here," said he, "are some costly articles of mer- 
chandise, wherewith to stock thy warehouse and enrich 
thy purse. There is great store in yonder ship, and I 
have brought a sample. These are the richest fruits 
that ever grew. Taste but one, and thou shalt find it 
delicious to the palate ; yea, it shall bring to thee such 
knowledge of what is sweet, and what, by contrast, is 
bitter, as thou hast never before so much as dreamed of." 

And then, as t^e stranger's plea appealed to him w 
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fair, the merchant reached forth his hand to grasp the 
fruit. The moment he tasted of the luscious fruit did 
he loudly exclaim of its excellence ; yet hardly had the 
savour of it left his lips, when he felt strange pains sud- 
denly shoot through every part of his body. Then the 
stranger rose, and with a glance of cruel triumph 
departed from the room. He made his way hastily to 
the shore, where he embarked, and soon the ship was 
sailing swiftly away on her course. 

Alas ! that stranger was, in truth, the king of a 
hostile nation in disguise as a merchant, and this was 
his base method of making war with his foe. The 
merchant, who was seized with illness, grew quickly 
worse ; the disease spread rapidly to others ; no one 
escaped. Parents took it from each other, and their 
children caught it from them ; it flew like wildfire all 
over the country. 

It was truly a grievous thing to walk abroad and see 
the pale, sorrowful countenances of the wretched 
countrymen. This was a singular disease, for while it 
prevented not the people from going forth to their 
usual employments, yet did it cause them to be felt as 
hateful and grievous burdens. In truth, the mind was 
as much affected by it as the body ; for anger and grief 
took possession of the one, and pain and weariness of 
the other. Yet the most remarkable change which the 
disease brought on was the turning of their former love 
to the King into coldness, and even hatred. All their 
talk was of how to get ease from pain, and they were 
so anxious to forget their sorrows in many sorts of 
amusement, that they forgot their Bang. They sought 
not comfort from His friendship and wisdom, yet did 
they fail in getting rid of the pain, so they were doubly 
miserable. 

But the King, in His exceeding love, forgot them not. 
Tidings had reached the land where He dwelt of what 
had befallen them ; His tender heart was moved with 
pity at their suffering, and He j'eamed to relieve them 
from it. 

Now there grew in the palace gardens a certain rare 
plant, of the Bang's own planting, whose leaves and 
fruit were possessed of marvellous power to heal all 
manner of sickness and disease. It was famed for this 
virtue from time immemorial, and also for the great 
and exceeding loveliness of its fresh, spreading leaves, 
stately stems, and graceful flowers, bent down often- 
times by the weight of the dewdrops which lay 
sparkling in the depths of the soft, bell-shaped cups. 
The King resolved to send this wonderful plant. 

So soon as it was known that the King designed to 
send the beautiful plant to cure the unhappy people. 
His own royal Son offered to convey it Himseli. For 
though He well knew that in so doing He would have to 
endure much hardship. His heart, too, so yearned over 
the poor sufferers, that for theirsakes He willingly forsook 
the glorious land where He reigned equally with His 
Father, to carry to them the precious cure. And the 
King consented to spare Him that He might go. 

Now were the countrymen afraid, when they descried 
from afar the nearing of another ship to their shore, for 
they feared lest another plague might be wafted to them. 

But when they perceived the King's flag streaming 
upon the breeze, were they joyful ? Alas ! it was the 
saddest sight of all to mark how poor a welcome they 
bestowed on the King's ship now. It had erewhile 
been their wont to gather on the beach in crowds, and 
by shouts of joy to greet its arrival ; but now they 
slunk away, fearful, or careless at the sight. For 
whereas once they were wrapped up in thoughts of the 
King and great love towards Him, now were they 
mindful only of themselves and their own suffering. 

^lowly and steadily the yei^el h^ld qq it9 course^ tiU 



at length it neared the shore — now lonely and deserted, 
save by a few melancholy stragglers, instead of being 
crowded with eager welcomers. At a short distance 
from the land, a boat was lowered over the ship's side 
into the sea. Tlien began to descend one of noble 
countenance and mien, yet of mild expression and 
manner. And the sailors paid Him reverence, as Ho 
left the ship, bearing the beauteous plant ; then they 
took their oars, and rowed swiftly to the shore. 

The boat ran up on the beach in a convenient little 
cove ; and beneath the shelter of the steep cliffs, which 
rose to a great height around it, there gathered the few 
stragglers who had watched the affair, looking shyly 
on, as if fearful to draw near to a stranger again, and 
altogether unconcerned that he should plainly be one 
sent from the King. When the boat was safely moored, 
the passenger stepped upon the beach, and commanded 
the sailors to depart; they, after having reverently 
saluted Him, withdrew, and He proceeded into the 
country. 

It was with difficulty that He climbed the steep cliff- 
path, none offering to show Him an easier road. He 
travelled on wearily till He came to a half-deserted 
village, and in one of the ruinous abodes He stopped 
and rested His burden awhile. Such of the people as 
yet remained in the village hovered around, gazing on 
the stranger with ignorant wonder. 

"Alas !" exclaimed the King's Son — for this was in 
truth the royal Messenger whom the King had sent to 
convey His beloved plant to the countrymen — " alas ! 
how sadly changed are all things in this once fair 
country!" 

And when He beheld the wretchedness of the country. 
He wept over it. Then He sought an abode in the 
village. At length He found a lodging ; it was a mean 
place, hardly fit to be anjrthing better than a stable ; 
yet He dwelt there contentedly many days. 

As had been foreseen by the King and by Himself, 
He now began to suffer greatly. The hardness of heart, 
the ignorance, the coldness towards the King, the 
angry passions, and the unjust dealings which He was 
daily obliged to witness ; all these things, risen up by 
reason of the disease where they were never known 
before, making the country to resemble the enemy's 
nation, vexed His righteous soul — used to peace, and 
justice, and love, — as the sound of discordant playing 
grates harshly on the delicate ear of the lover of music. 
So that though by His royal and perfect nature He 
was not liable to the infection of the disease, nor had 
joined in receiving the King's foe, nor had given place 
to unrighteous thoughts, yet He suffered more on 
account of the disease, though not actually frmn it, 
than all they whom it really attacked. Yet did He 
never repent of His love in coming, but bore His un- 
deserved suffering without repining. 

All this while the plant remained unseen by any eye 
in the country save His own. But now the time had 
come when He should tell the countrymen openly that 
the way to ease and health again was at hand. 
Pale, wan, and feeble from the sufferings He had under- 
gone, and from which He was not yet freed— for it lay 
not in the power of the wisest physicians to cure Him ; 
and if it were possible. He had no friend to fetch 
Him a physician in His need, — the Messenger went 
forth with trembling steps one morning. He passed 
through the village to the sea-side, and walked slowly 
along the beach. Those whom He met He stopped, and 
told them how the King had sent a wonderful cure for 
the disease, and how it was entrusted to Him, and how 
He was willing to give it freely to all who needed it. 
Some laughed and turned scornfully aside, and others 
stared ia ignora^t wquder^ b^^ ^ %^>5^\fs^\\fk"^2^ 
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words, and these He bade to follow Him to His mean 
lodging, where the plant abode. 

When they arrived — a little company of men, worn 
with pain and sickness, yet with such a smile of hope 
lighting their countenance as had never beamed there 
since the disease fell upon them, — when they arrived, 
and clustered round the low door of the cabin, word was 
brought to them from the Messenger that He awaited 
them within. So they entered, and beheld a glorious 
sight. Filling neariy half of the little room stood a 
beautiful plant, in a large carved vase of polished stone. 
The plant was as large as a small tree : its clusters of 
drooping flowers were bell-shaped, like the lily of the 
valley, with the rich tints of the rose which grew of 
old in the plains of Sharon ; and its scent was as the 
scent of myrrh and sweet spices. Beside it stood the 
Messenger, and as He pointed to His rare charge. He 
said, ** Behold the cure for your disease. The leaves 
are for the healing of the nation ; the fruit, also, shall 
give ease from your pain.*' 

Then did they rejoice with exceeding great joy, and 
stretched forth their wasted arms to embrace Him who 
brought the glad tidings of salvation from misery in 
the form of the beautiful plant. 

He plucked a sprig for each man, and instructed him 
to eat of the fruit thereof, and to lay the cooling leaves 
on the parts where the pain was sorest. And, in order 
to preserve it, they were to plant each his sprig in his 
garden, * where He assured them it would quickly take 
root and grow into a plant, bearing sufficient fruit and 
leaves for their need. It was cunous to observe how 
eagerly they grasped the means of cure, and how they 
hastily put it to their lips to taste the rich firuit. It 
was, unlike the stranger's, bitter when first tasted, f yet 
sending, when eaten, such a thrill of ease and health 
through the frame as they had never felt the joy of 
before. Then they departed to their homes, bearing 
their prize along with them ; except only a few, who 
entreated leave to stay, that they might learn more 
about the plant. The number of these soon increased, 
and the Messenger would often walk with them, 
teaching them how to tend the plant. Others, too, 
began to be greatly attracted by its fame, and beset 
Him daily for sprigs to plant for themselves. Thus it 
began to spread ; yet not so widely at first as after- 
wards. 

Now the Messenger abode not always in His first 
lodgings ; he travelled oftentimes for many weeks 
together during the day, and spent the night where 
He could — among the mountains, or in the houses of 
such as were willing to receive Him. On these 
occasions He was usudly accompanied by the men who 
had chosen to remain with Him, and who were com- 
monly called by the countrymen, the " Messenger's 
learners." And wherever He went He carried with 
Him a branch of the plant, that its rare virtues might 
become known. And thus spreading the knowledge of 
the plant, and healing the disease in all manner of 
persons, would He journey from place to place, heeding 
not His own hardship and faticnie, if so be that He 
might heal any. Many times He was surrounded by 
crowds of people, and there, standing on a little hillock, 
and holding ever in His hand the branch. He taught the 
people, gatnered listening beneath Him, of the King's 
wonderful love in sending the plant, and of its healing 
virtue, and explained unto them the rules for its use. 

These were His rules : — Every one who wished to be 
cured must have a plant /or himself. It would not do 
to use his father's or his friend's ; their own was not 
more than enough for them. They had none of the 

♦ Jer. xxxj, 19; Isa. Iviii, 11. f Jey, xv. 16. 



precious fruit and leaves to spare for those who would 
not take the trouble to get plants for themselves. 

Another rule was that it must be used daily. Many, 
when they got their sprigs, thought that once tasting 
the fruit and once rubbing themselves with the leaver 
was enough. When they had done this, they 
threw the plant away on a heap of rubbish, thinking 
they were now all safe for ever ; but the next day thw 
were astonished to find the disease return again wim 
more force, as if it were resolved to make up for being 
checked the day before. In great fear and grief they 
went to the Messenger to know what to do, and these 
were His words to them: — "Be not weary in well- 
doing; in due time you shall reap, if you faint not." 
Then He caused them to seek diligently each man for 
his sprig, and plant it again. And when, after a long 
search, they found it withered, drooping, and almost 
broken, He bade them plant it in a cool spot, and 
water it with some precious water which He gave them, 
called the Water of Life, and prop up its feeble stem 
with a strong stake. And their plants speedily revived 
and grew apace, only they were ever after careful to use 
them daily. 

There was a rule that no one should attempt to use 
any other plant than that which the Messenger brought 
for the cure of the disease. For some, wick^y 
wishing to turn the King's gift into the means of their 
own selfish gain, found some false plants bearing 
outwardly a great resemblance to the true one, sufficient 
to deceive those who had not seen the latter often. 
These they sold at a high price to such persons, pre- 
tending to be employed by the Messenger. But those 
who bought quickly found out their deception, when 
they felt that their pains did not cease, and they went 
sorrowfully to the Messenger to seek advice ; and His 
words to them were, * * By the fruits ye shall know them, 
whether they be true or false. A good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit.' For the fruit of the true plant was very 
pleasant to the eye, being red and plump, but the fruit 
of the false was like sour crabs, only fit to be trodden 
under foot and destroyed. 

Others, again, too proud to ask a favour of the 
Messenger, or to apply for the King's gift in common 
with the poor and mean, sought out other plants from 
the fields and woods, or from their own gardens and hot- 
houses, and tried to make them avail for their cure; 
but the Messenger warned such, saying, "There is no 
other means under heaven, save this plant which I 
bring, whereby ye may be healed of your disease. " 

It was also strictly forbidden to give or take pay- 
ment for the sprigs of the plant. For the King chose 
that tWs, His greatest gift, should be free as the air to 
all those who wished to have it ; therefore He sent it 
to be given away, without money and without price. 
Yet, so soon as any man's plant in his garden grew 
large and strong enough to yield sprigs without 
suffering, he was commanded to pluck from it and give 
to those who had none. Yet he might not do anything 
that was hurtful to his own plant. 

Now the plant was not difficult to rear, only it 
needed constant care and watching, in the strange 
climate to which it was transplanted. Nor did it want 
rich earth to grow in ; so long as it was daily purged 
from dirt, and blight, and hurtful insects, and placed 
in a spot where the warm beams of the sun could strike 
upon its leaves, and the dew and the gentle rain fall 
freely to moisten the ground by its roots, it would grow 
and thrive in almost any soil. Nay, often, by the 
dropping of the leaves in spring (for it was an evergreen), 
and oy the piercing in every direction of its strong 
roots, a hard, stony, poor soil would become so softened 
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and enriched, that other flowers too would gi'ow better 
in it than ever before. 

It could be raised in several ways: by slips or sprigs, 
such as the Messenger gave, which would speedily take 
root and grow; or from seed. This was tlie slowest 
way, but perhaps the surest and most common. 

Persons would often come from towns and villages 
far inland, where it had not yet been carried; and 
seeing its wonderful power in curing the disease of the 
firienas they came to visit, they would beg to carry back 
some seeds to their own homes, that they might get 
plants and be cured. And some that departed weeping, 
by reason of the soreness of their disease, and bearing 
precious seed with them, returned again shortly re- 
joicing, and bringing the ripe fruit with them that their 
plants already bore. They sowed in tears, but they 
reaped in joy. Thus, in the far regions of the land 
where they lived, there sprang up, first, one of the 
healing plants, and then from it a tribe of others, by 
seeds, slips, or suckers ; so that many a distant village 
became like a beautiful garden. Wherever the plant 
was carried, it was sure to spread. 

But chiefly were the seeds carried about by the 
wind. When they were ripe, they were armed with a 
feather of down, as you may see in other common 
plants, and fastened but slightly to the seed-vessel. 
So a gust of wind would catch them, and bearing them 
away to distant spots, drop them gently on the earth. 
Then the sunbeams, and the rain, and the dew would 
visit them, and they sprang up and grew luxuriantly. 
Thus did thfe healing plant float on the wings of the 
wind to many a far-off" and neglected spot, and give joy 
and health all round it, where else it would never have 
been known. And now was the King loved and 
honoured again in His country, wherever His precious 
gift spread. 
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No. III. — Bishop Mackenzie. Part I. 

A SCHOOLFELLOW of Bishop Mackenzie's remarked of 
him in after life, **I never remember hearing him 
found fault with, and, what is more, I cannot remember 
his doing anything that deserved to be found fault 
with." This was high praise, but Charles Mackenzie 
was not a boy who made a great show at school, though 
lie had a remarkably good head for figures, and after- 
wards became a distinguished mathematician. He was 
a good, affectionate, lovable boy ; and when he played 
at football, or fives, or when he rowed, or bathed, or 
whatever he did, he did it with a will. 

He was bom in Scotland in 1825, and was the 
youngest of a large family. During the course of his 
school life it became so apparent that his strong point 
was figures, that he was sent to Cambridge to have the 
benefit of the best mathematical instruction. From the 
time he went to college he ke^t up the habit of writmg 
very nice letters home, especially to his eldest sister, 
who had partly educated him. In one of these he told 
her that he had followed her advice of asking a clergyman 
to let him assist him in his parish work. He tells 
her, — 

** He at once said, *0h, you wish to go among the 
poor, do you ? Then I think I can give you a little 
work to do;' and he went on to describe a set of little 
houses in the suburbs, where a number of old women 
live who are supported by a benefit society, and who 
are a long way from the parish church. . . . This 



morning he told me to come to him at eleven, and we 
went to see a woman who had a very bad cough, and 
had been in bed for a year. When we came out again, 
I had quite made up my mind that it was not mere 
accident that I had asked his advice on the point.'* 

The almshouse he alludes to is called the Victoria 
Asylum. There were about twenty poor people in it, 
and he arranged to visit them on Simday afternoons ; 
but he told his sister that when he first began at it, he 
felt himself " grow quite red in the face." However, he 
read the 14th chapter of St. John's Gospel to them, 
and then explained it, after which they knelt down and 
he prayed. But he felt dissatisfied, with his own 
ministrations, though the poor people were very 
grateful for them. Many things come awkwardly to us 
at first. He said, — 

" If I had not gone, no one else would." 
It was this same feeling, that there was work to be 
done for God and nobody to do it, that made him in 
after years so self-devotedly go forth in the foreign 
mission-field. 

As soon as Mr. Mackenzie was ordained he engaged 
with earnestness in parish duty, walking eleven miles 
every Sunday to the village of Haslingfield, where he 
continued his ministrations till he went abroad. Up 
to February, 1853, he had no idea of extending his field 
of usefulness, but he then wrote his sister the following 
remark : — 

"Isn't it strange how people get drawn together 
when they are all drawn towards Christ ? You know it 
is their common attraction to the sun that keeps the 
planets within sight of each other." 

And in the following April he sent her a very 
remarkable letter, from which we will give a few 
extracts. He begged her to read it when she had a 
quiet half-hour. 

** A great friend of mine, called Jackson, my junior 
by three years, has been induced to take the position of 
chief of a new mission at Delhi, and has for some time 
been anxious to find a companion to go with him. 
. . . I thought once or twice, Why should not I 
go ? but said nothing to him, as I thought that would 
be unfair before I was more definite myself. I spoke 
of my feelings to one or two Cambridge friends in a 
general way, saying I could not see any reason why one 
of us should not go, and I was afraid it was because we 
could not make up our minds to the self-denial; 
. . . but ended by saying, * Don't be alarmed, I'm 
not going;' and so it passed off. 

"But on Thursday Jackson came again, and we 
chatted quietly about his prospects, and the opening 
there was, and how he wished he could find some one. 
And after he had left me, I read a bit of Heniy 
Martyn's life before he left England ; and I determined, 
for the first time, and prayed God to help me, to think 
what was best to be done, and to do iV* 

And he goes on to tell all his thoughts on the subject, 
— how he mought his dear mother would have smiled 
through her tears at him if she had still lived, and how 
he felt his unfitness, but trusted in God's help. 

** My main argument, " he added, " is this: — we may, 
it is true, serve God and show our love to Christ in one 
place as well as another; but no one else will go, so I 
will." 

This was true missionary self-devotion; however, 
this was not the opening God had provided for him, 
and he gave it up. He returned fcr a time to his 
ordinary parish duties, in the spirit in which Bernard 
Palissy gave up for a time his pursuit of the white 
enamel. 

In the following November, 1853, the first Blsh^x^ 
I of Graham's Tqwdl «gA IS^^'Cl ^^^ ^-^jsrksss^^ ^ 
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Lambeth, and very soon afterwards Dr. Colenso, the 
Bishop of Natal, left England, made a rapid survey of 
liis new diocese, of which he published an account, and 
returned to England the following May to make known 
the wants of Natal, and get assistants in his work. 

About the same time good Bishop Selwyn returned 
from New Zealand, after twelve years* absence 
from England. Of course he was engaged to speak 
and to preach on all possible occasions, and the 
simple, modest fervour with which he pleaded the 
missionary cause sank deeply into the heaii; of Mr. 
Mackenzie. In November, 1854, Bishop Selwyn 
preached four sermons at Cambridge, which were 
afterwards published under the title of *' The "Work of 
Christ in tne World." About the same time Bishop 
Colenso proposed to Mr. Mackenzie that he should go 
out with him as his archdeacon to Natal. His own 
feelings were strongly in favour of going, for Bishop 
Selwyn *s preaching liad revived his conviction that "a 
man^s going from home is like a branch being cut from 
a tree to be planted somewhere else, and that the other 
branches will spread, and very soon no gap will be 
seen." Just as he was on the point of accepting the 
offer to go out, one of his sisters, who was an invalid, 
was advised to* try a warmer climate, and it was joy- 
fully arranged that she should accompany her brother 
to Natal. They sailed from Liverpool on the 7th of 
March. 

**The parting scene,'* says the Dean of Ely, "is 
strongly impressed on my mind. We waited upon the 
pier at Livei*pool for a steam-tug wliich was to convey the 
party to the vessel lying in the river. The party was 
aU assembled — the bishop with his family, the arch- 
deacon and his sister, two clergymen, a German pro- 
fessor of languages, several missionary ladies, two 
catechists, a farmer and his wife, a few labourers and 
mechanics, and several boys ; in all, about thirty or 
forty persons. It v/as a solemn, quiet scene. . . . 
The last thing which caught my eye was the happy 
countenance of the boy from the Cambridge Industrial 
School, who was eating an orange with all the appear- 
ance of entire absence from care. " 

Mr. Mackenzie wrote this parting line to one of his 
sisters: — 

"Dearest and sweetest, — We sail to-morrow, so I 
write to-day to say good-bye, and to bid you cheer your 
heart, as I know you are doing. We are— at least I 

can speak for myself, and I believe can say the 

same — in the most cheerful and happy frame of mind. 
We have a good deal to do, and the extreme kindness 
of our friends here beggars all description." 

He thus describes his life on boara: — 

"This is the eighth day of our voyage, and it has 
seemed both long and short. I was frequently sick the 
first two days, and hardly touched a thing, but I am 
thankful to say I had no neadache, and was able to nm 
about as much as ever. This was lucky, for, with the 

assistance of Miss , or rather she, with my help, 

waited on the steerage passengers, nearly all of whom 
were ill, and many of them very down-hearted. It was 
hard work, but Ims ended in making a very friendly 
feeling between the two parts of the 3iip. You would 
have laughed if you had seen me, in a little cabin with 
four berths, quite dark ; I making the bed for some 
person, man or woman, or standing outside the ship- 
kitchen, begging the black cook for some * fresh water 
boil * to make arrowroot (I can make it famously now) ; 
or going from one part of the ship to another, helping 

Miss to walk on the slippery decks, each carrying two 

cups of arrowroot ; I with a pocket filled with a brandy 
flask, a tumbler, a bottle of raspberry vinegar, and two 
c^gB, , , , In the morning, I am either running 



for the breakfast for the children, or holding one while 
the nurse dresses the other, and we are togetner. keeping 
the other two quiet." 

On the 20th of May they were roused early, and told 
the land of Natal was in sight. There were dark woods 
running along the shore, and swelling hiUs in the 
distance. On entering the harbour of Durban, Bishop 
Colenso went ashore to make arrangements for the 
accommodation of his large party. The voyage had 
been prosperous, and the mission party were tSl in a 
thankful and hopeful state of mind. 

The territory of Natal covers about 18,000 square 
miles. There is no city of that name ; Durban is the 
port town, and Pietermaritzburg the capital. The 
natives are Zulu Kaffirs, a much finer race than the 
Hottentots. It became a British colony in 1845. 



PATIENCE. 

Whbit life is full of care and grief. 

And agitating fears ; 
When Joy has hushed his gladsome strainSi 

And Sope but dimly cheers ; 
Then Patibitce, with her quiet face 

And quiet step, appears. 

How calm and self-possessed the air 

With which she draweth nigh ! 
She moves serenely as the stars 

That gem the evening sky, 
And childlike trust and confidence 

Gleam in her tranquil eye. 

She soothes our fevered restlessness 

In low and measured tone, 
And bids us rest till dayb'ght's dawn 

Night's mysteries shall have shovm ; 
And stays the hand that fain would pluck 

The flower not yet half blown. 

With thoughtful aim she casts her seed 

Into the cultured soil, 
Nor asks to reap and gather in 

At once the golden spoil. 
But meekly waits for hJorvest-time 

To recompense her toil. 

For all life's varied ills she brings 

A cool and healing balm, 
She smooths for us each rugged path. 

And softens each alarm, 
And tells us, when the way is steep. 

To lean upon her arm. 

Beside the sufferer's couch she stands. 

And calms each murmur there ; 
She nerves the faint and drooping heart 

Its heavy cross to bear, 
And thus prepares it for the crown 

YiThich Christ's redeemed ones wear. 

And when our bark is roughly tossed 

Upon a trackless sea, 
Through hours of sad and long suspense 

And deep perple^ty — 
Without sweet Patience for our stay, 

Oh, think what life would be ! 

Nor will she leave us till our feet 

Have touched the heavenly shore, 
Where sorrow's painful discipline 

Will be for ever o'er; 
And we, in glory perfected. 

Shall want her aid no more. H. ic w. 
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THE SUNSET OE A LIFE. 

BY THE AXJTHOE OF "ERNEST WILTON." 



Chapter XIV. — Mrs. Bright is not afraid of the 

Fever. 

** If you thiuk that Mrs. Wentworth will accept my 
services for the present, I shall be very glad to go and 
nurse her son." 

This modestly worded proposal came, as I need not 
tell yon, from Mrs. Bright, who had been listening in 
her quiet comer to the previous hasty conversation 
between Mrs. Elliott and the doctor. 

Dr. Thomson turned quickly towards her when he 
heard these words. He recognized her then as one of 
his patients, and came forward, in his friendly way, to 
shake hands with her. He had been so absorbed in his 
errand when he entered the room, that he had not per- 
ceived who she was, and had scarcely noticed, in met, 
that there was any one present besides the minister's 
■wife. 

'* I am very much obliged to you for your offer,*' he 
said, cordially; "and if you are willing to abide by it, 
I shall accept it without a moment's liesitation. You 
are just the sort of person I like for a sick-room, and in 
the present emergency your aid will be doubly valuable. " 

"But, Dr. Thomson," interposed Mrs. Elliott, anx- 
iously, "Mrs. Bright is not very strong. Do you think 
that she is equal to the duties of such a trying post ?" 

The doctor looked at Mrs. Bright for a reply to this 
query. He had already answered it in his own mind, 
but he preferred that she should speak for herself. 

"I am stronger, perhaps, than I seem," said Mrs. 
Bright, cheerfully, "and I am not in the least afraid 
"but that, with God's help, I should be able to do for the 
young man all that he might require. " 

Dr. Thomson nodded his head in acquiescence. 

"It is not strength so much that is wanted, I think, 
sir, as practice and experience ; and I have been long 
accustomed to nursing, for I lost several brothers ana 
sisters when I was young, and I was the only attendant 
on my poor husband in his lingering illness ; so that I 
feel competent to manage any simple case, such as that 
of fever. And if you, sir, are satisfied " 

"I am more than satisfied, Mrs. Bright,'* said the 
doctor, pleasantly. " I am very thankful to have met 
with you just now ; and Mrs. EUiott is as eager as I am 
that you should go, though she would not take any 
unfair advantage of your kindness, as she fancies I shall 
be selfish enougli to do. She knows that doctors are 
not reputed to be very considerate or tender-hearted. 
But seriously, how soon can you be ready to attend 
upon my patient ?" 

" In about an hour, sir.** 
. "You are sure it will not hurry you to leave home so 
quickly?" 

"No^ sir, I have nothing to arrange except giving my 
key in charge to a neighbour, and sending a message to 
Miss Cameron. Will you please to let me have what 
directions are needful ?" 

He sat down beside her, and said a few words in 
reply ; but his keen eye had already discovered that she 
possessed the essential qualifications of a good nurse, 
and that he might safely commit all responsibility into 
her hands. So he rose up in a minute or two, for his 
time was precious, and departed with a heart lightened 
by the assurance that he had provided so well for his 
patient. 

For hidden beneath his calm professional exterior 
were feelings as warm and as sensitive as a woman's, 
^od ]ie was inpre moved bv the sviddei^ illness of young 



"Wentworth than he would have chosen to acknowledge 
to any one about him. He had been George's guardian 
for some years ; but the fine, bright qualities of the boy 
had so endeared him to the good doctor, that he loved 
him as if he had been his own son, and took more pride, 
perhaps, in his success in life, and in the honours which 
he gained, than any one else did, not even excepting 
George's mother and sister. It was, therefore, a shock 
to him when he learnt that the insidious fever, passing 
by many of the weak and delicate ones around, had 
worked itself into the manly and robust frame of the 
young officer; for he knew, from intimate acquaintance 
with nis constitution, that, in spite of his healthful looks 
and athletic figure, he was but ill prepared to withstand 
the attacks of the foe that was creeping into the citadel 
of his life. He could better have borne the brunt of a 
battle-field, than he could wrestle with a stealthy and 
malignant fever. 

In Mr. Wentworth 's critical state. Dr. Thomson felt 
how important it was that he should be skilfully and 
carefully tended, and he therefore rejoiced in having 
secured the services of such a trustworthy person as 
Mrs. Bright. 

Hester Jackson was amused, astonished, and annoyed 
by this strange determination of Mrs. Bright's to go to 
the Wentworths : it would be difficult to say which 
emotion predominated in her mind, or was expressed in 
her language. Her thin lips seemed thinner and more 
compressed than ever as she at length said, — 

" Well, I shall expect to hear shortly that you have 
departed on a journey to the moon, or to one of those 
remote stars which they professt o discover now-a-days ; 
for I believe you would set off to any place in creation, 
or out of it, indeed, if you were told that there was 
something for you to do, or somebody for you to help 
there.'* 

"I certainly like to be useful,*' said Mrs. Bright, 
smiling, "and so do other people, or else / should not 
have been so nicely waited upon when I had that bad 
thumb." 

" Now don't be silly, Mrs. Bright. My just stepping 
in next door to light a fire, or sweep a room, for a friend, 
bears no comparison to your flying off amongst a parcel 
of strangers, to nurse a young man whom you have 
never even seen before, through one of the worst of 
fevers that he could possibly have chosen to have. 
Surely his mother and sister are the most proper per- 
sons to look after him." 

"Mrs. Wentworth is a great invalid, and entirely 
confined to her room ; and her daughter, who is in a 
very feeble, nervous state of health herself, is scarcely 
able to attend to the old lady, so that she really cannot 
devote herself to her brother.** 

" Oh, nonsense !** said Hester ; "it would, no doubt, 
do her good if she were obliged to exert herself, and if 
she were to endeavour to discharge the duties which 
naturally belong to her, instead of thrusting them upon 
a poor creature like you. But it is always the way ; 
those that will work may work. However, you of 
course expect to be handsomely repaid for your trouble, 
and that is a temptation to some folks, though it would 
not hurry me off into a fever-stricken house.'* 

"Oh, Mrs. Jackson, I should not think of taking 
an3rthing for my trouble. I am only going in a friendly 
way to render a little help in time of need. I shall feel 
myself sufficiently rewarded if poor Mr. Wentworth 
recovers.** 

Hester was silent for a moment. She seemed to give 
Mrs. Bright up as an incomprehensible being, who was 
perfectly beyond the reach of any ordinary and common- 
sense considerations. 

" It is useless tp ar^e with ^Qvi>" «3as^ ^a2>^ ^^'^^ 
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are bent, I can see, upon catching the fever, or you 
would not deliberately shut yourself up at Grove Hall 
without the shadow of a reason for so doing ; but mind, 
1 don't promise to nurse ymt in return for your folly." 

**If I were to have the fever," said Mrs. Bright, 
smiling again, ** I should not be afraid to apply to you 
without a promise ; but I hope I shall be preserved 
from it." 

** Yes, you venture of your own accord into the lions* 
den, and then hope that they will not eat you up ! 
Such presumption ! But there, a wilful man must have 
his way ; and a wilful woman, I suppose, must have 
hers. So good-bye, Mrs. Bright; send down to me if 
you want anything, and don't tire yourself to death for 
the sake of that heedless yoimg officer, who would never 
have taken the fever if he had been away at his post, 
and minding his work, as he ought to have been." 



Chapter XV. — A Week of Suspense. 

As Mrs. Bright walked through the tastefully laid out 
grounds belonging to Grove Hall, she felt an oppressive 
sickness, which she could not shake off. The bright 
sunshine illumined the gay flower-beds, and the bowery 
walks, fragrant with sweet odours, resounded with the 
songs of happy little birds ; but the remembrance of the 
grief within doors gave a melancholy tinge to the gladness 
without. Sickness throws a shadow wherever it comes, 
a shadow all the more dreaded because it may deepen 
into the gloom of death ; but it was not so much the 
thought of this which depressed Mrs. Bright, as the 
fear that there was no right preparation for it within 
that house. 

Mrs. Wentworth and her daughter were quiet, esti- 
mable, well-meaning people ; the age of the one, and 
the enfeebled health of the other, precluded them from 
mixing in worldly gaieties, but they manifested no si^s 
of interest in real religion. And the young soldier, 
ardently attached as he was to his profession, had never 
enlisted in the service of the King of kings, had never 
even felt a passing desire to become "a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ." He was of an open-hearted, sunny-tem- 
pered disposition, and his frank and genial manners won 
for him many friends, and also led him into perilous 
scenes of amusement and dissipation. A general 
favourite with his comrades, he had lived, in common 
with too many of his class, in reckless indifference about 
the approbation of his Maker ; and now, if the call to 
meet Him should soon be sounding in his ears, how 
would he respond to it ? 

When Mrs. Bright entered the house, she met with a 
very kind and grateful reception from Mrs. Wentworth 
and her daughter. The sight of her calm, cheerful face, 
and the sound of her voice, so full of encouragement and 
sjonpathy, relieved their worst fears, and inspired them 
with confidence. There are some people whose very 
presence seems to invigorate your drooping spirit, just 
as the soft, refreshing dew revives the bending flower. 
So gentle is their influence, that you are not conscious 
of it until you feel its effects. It was thus with Mrs. 
Bright and the Wentworths. They were at home with 
her directly ; and now that she was there to share their 
anxieties and lighten their fatigue, a ray of hope gilded 
even that sick-room over which the angel of aea& was 
hovering. 

The precious object of so much and such deep solici- 
tude was unconscious of the alarm which he was occa- 
sioning to those dear to him. The fever had now so 
rapidly increased, that he was too ill to notice what was 
passing around him, and was at times slightly delirious. 

His new nurse took her station by his bedside, and 
wutcheduid waited upon him wiHh all a mother's tender 



carefulness. For she herself was a mother, and she had 
a cherished son. 

At least, she once had one ; and as she soothed her 
restless patient, or poured out his medicine for him, her 
thoughts were often busy amidst the past, and bitter 
memories of her own boy mingled with and deepened 
her interest in the young officer before her. For might 
they not each have been described by the same touching 
words, "The only son of his mother, and she was a 
widow •' ? 

Alas ! and might not the same sad portrait be also 
drawn of both, — "Without God, and without hope in 
the world"? 

The long, weary hours of the night wore slowly away, 
and the morning dawned on the sick couch, but there 
was no diminution of the fever. The doctor came and 
went more than once during the course of the day; and 
although he said, in his usual guarded manner, that 
while there was life there was hope, and that it was 
impossible to foresee how the fever might turn, Mrs. 
Bright needed no direct words to assure her that the 
case was a very critical one, and that Dr. Thomson had 
but little expectation that his patient would rally. 

It was a trying period for them all ; and Mrs. Bright 
— ^more agitated in one respect than were the rest, namely, 
by her apprehensions about the young man's spiritual 
safety — had to be the general mend and comforter. 
The poor mother, whose heart was bound up in her 
Isaac ; the timid, clinging sister, so proud of her bright, 
noble-looking brother; and the frightened servant-girl, 
half sorry that she had consented to remain at the Hall, 
— all looked to Mrs. Bright for support and direction. 

And she was strengthened to be a help and stay to 
them. It seemed strange, strange to herseli^ that such 
a poor creature as — accordiiig to Hester's representations, 
and according to her own feelings — she was should 
become the prop on which others leant in the hour of 
distress. But we have often seen that Christ's grace is 
sufficient for the feeblest of His people, and that His 
power resting upon them is perfected in their weak- 
ness. 

Night drew on again, mantling the earth with dark- 
ness, save when the silvery moonlight shone as peace- 
fully over the stately gardens of Grove Hall as if 
sickness and sorrow were things unknown and undreamt 
of ; and with returning day the glad sunbeams peeped 
through an opening in the curtained window just as 
cheerfully as if they were coming to welcome in a bridal 
festival. It is heart-sickening, sometimes, when our 
souls are tossed with tempestuous emotions, and when 
the most solemn and mighty of changes are transpiring 
in our midst, to gaze on nature's calm, unaltered fea- 
tures, and to feel that the world goes on as usual, irre- 
spective of our condition. 

A protracted and painful struggle between life and 
death went on in that hushed and sombre chamber, but 
the former triumphed; or, rather, He who has the keys 
of the invisible world in His grasp, closed its portals for 
a season to the spirit that seemed just on the point of 
entering. So George Wentworth was restored to his 
family and friends, — weak and languid, indeed, as an 
infant, but still out of present and positive danger. He 
did not know, but angels perhaps knew, how much that 
recovery was owing to the earnest prayers that were 
offered for him by his faithful nurse. 

But he took a strong liking to Mrs. Bright as soon 
as he was able to recognize and appreciate her ser- 
vices. She seemed to understand, without being told, 
just when his pillows wanted changing, or when he 
needed nourishment; and she was so gentle in her 
touch, and noiseless in her movements, and quick in her 
perceptions, that he said it was almost a luxury to b^ 
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ill, for tho sake of being so nicely cared for and at- -^.nd the genuine satisfaction which beamed on the 

tended to. good woman's countenance as she said this fully estab- 

And Mrs. Bright*s warm, motherly heart beat lished the truth of her words, 

lovingly towards the young man who had been her own The young officer looked much relieved, 

especial charge through that week of suspense, and "What made you suppose you were worse, sir ?" 

who seemed given back from the borders of the grave, ** I was feeling rather faint this afternoon," he said; 

in unison with, if not in direct reply to, her petitions " and then your reading the Bible, and also your in- 

on his behalf. For, with her characteristic humility forming me that Mr. Elliott was coming again, made 

and self-depreciation, Mrs. Bright scarcely ventured to nae fancy that I was perhaps taking a turn the wrong 

think that her poor prayers could have brought about way." 

such a result. ** And if it had been as you fancied, sir,** said Mrs. 

Noone who was at all acquainted with George Went- Bright, respectfully, "would you have wished then 

worth could help loving him. His kind, unselfish to prepare, as you call it, for another world ?" 

nature, his freedom from pride and affectation, his "Certainly I should, Mrs. Bright. One would not 

readiness to be pleased, and his high moral principle, choose to rush into the presence of one's Maker with- 

endeared him to all who came within reach of his out some thought of religion, soTne prayer for mercy, 

attractions. How much did Mrs. Bright regret that. You think I am a careless sort of a fellow, I dare say, 

notwithstanding all his amiable qualities, it must be and so I am, but that is no reason why I should be 

said of him — as perhaps it must of you, my reader, — satisfied to die so." 

" One thing thou lackest !" "No, sir, of course not; but why should you not 

become a real Christian now that you are getting better, 

if you intended to be one when you believed you were 

Chapter XVI. — George Wentworth's Resolve. getting worse ?" 

One afternoon Mrs. Bright was sitting beside her in- "Well, Mrs. Bright," he said, frankly, "I do not 

valid, while he was quietly dozing. He roused up pre- want to be one yet^ because I should have to give up 

sently, and seemed restless and uneasy. He could not all my pleasures and amusements, and to be grave and 

settle himself in any position. serious ; and that would not suit me. But when one is 

'* Shall I read to you a little?" said Mrs. Bright, ill, and likely to die, the case you know is quite 

after vainly trying to divert his thoughts from himself; altered." 

"it would perhaps calm you, and help you to sleep "Will you forgive me, sir, if I say that you can no 

again." more live rightly without religion, than you can die 

He assented, being curious to observe how she would comfortably without it ; and that it seems to me very 

read, and what she would choose. He expected to mean and ungenerous to desert God's service all your 

hear her say, ** What book would you like me to read, best days, and then to offer yourself to Him at last 

sir?" and then he meant to answer, " Oh, anything when you are quite worn out, in order that you may 

will do;" but without asking any questions, she imme- creep somehow into heaven ?" 

diately took up her own well-used Bible, and read to The door softly opened, and Edith Wentworth came 

him, out of the fifteenth chapter of Luke's Gospel, the in that she might stay with her brother while Mrs. 

inimitably beautiful parable of the prodigal son. Bright went out for a short walk. Her entrance was 

He could not help listening to it, for there was a very opportune, for George was so struck by Mrs. 

fascination about the story which compelled his atten- Bright's observation, that he could not tell how to 

tion to it; and he thanked Mrs. Bright when she had answer it; and Mrs. Bright, afraid that she had said 

finished, but he made no other remark. He had not too much, was glad to be hindered from saying any 

quite liked the evident alacrity wdth which she seized more. She wished she could recall her last words, for 

the opportunity of reading the Bible to him. In his she feared she had spoken them in the warmth of the 

weakened state, both in body and mind, the idea would moment without due thought; but as this wish could 

recur to him that she thought he was worse, perhaps not be realized, she could only ask that they might not 

dying, and therefore regarded it as highly proper, and be permitted to give offence, and thus defeat the object 

even necessary, that under such circumstances the which she had in view. 

Bible should be brought forward. While she was troubling herself in this way, her 

Unconscious of the direction wliich his thoughts were remark was working in George Wentworth's mind, 

taking, Mrs. Bright unwittingly confirmed them by say- like the seed which germinates in secret. His natural 

ing in a minute or two, '*Mr. Elliott called while you high sense of honour, and his generosity of character, 

were asleep, sir; he would not let me disturb you, but rendered him peculiarly sensitive to such an appeal; and 

he left his kind regards for you, and said he would call he pondered over it, hour after hour, until, by God*s 

again to-morrow." blessing, he yielded to its constraining influpce. With 

"Why should he call again to-morrow?" asked Mr. all the ardour of an energetic and loving disposition, 

Wentworth, abruptly. he resolved to consecrate himself to God's service, and 

Mrs. Bright was rather surprised. "Only to see now, endowed with His armour, to fight the good fight of 

you, sir," she said: "have you any objection to his faith, and to continue Christ's faithful soldier and ser- 

doing so ?" vant imto his life's end. 

"No," he said, shortly. He closed his eyes, and From that sick-room he went forth into the world 

did not appear disposed for further conversation, again, under new colours, to lead a new life, and to 

But he soon opened them again, and fixing their gaze work for a new Master. 

intently upon Mrs. Bright, he said, " Does Dr. Thom- 

son think I am worse, not Ukely to recover ? I wish «.,rx» -rrr -r» ▼ 

to know, for I am not prepared to die; and I can de- Chapter XVII.— What Rosalie has Learned to 

pend upon your telling me the exact truth." oKY. 

"Indeed you may, sir," replied Mrs. Bright, "I Rosalie Cameron was lying on her sofa in the pretty 

would not on any account deceive you. But Dr. Thom- back parlour, close to the French windows which opened 

son considers that you are very much better to-day, into the garden. The air, fragrant with the odour oS 

and that you will soon be able to get about again.'* roses and mignonette, stole softly in through the grec 
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yenetians that shaded the room from the glowing sun- 
shine, and the murmur of a little hrooklet on the other 
side of the garden he^ge fell with a cool, refreshing sound 
upon the ear. It was a lovely afternoon. There was 
peace without, and there was peace within; and if you 
had looked at the occupant of that low couch, you 
would have said that there was a faint reflection of 
peace on her pale, sickly features. 

The old, restless, discontented expression was not 
quite gone ; it was not likely that it would be ; for the 
impressions of the past are not easily obliterated; but 
there was undeniably a happier look on Rosalie's face 
than it had worn for the last twelve months or 
more. 

She was knitting, her usual employment ; but this, 
instead of being fancy knitting, was a pair of socks, one 
of a considerable quantity which she was preparing for 
a sale of winter clothing, which Mrs. Elliott purposed 
to hold towards the close of the season, for the benefit 
of the poor in the village. 

Rosalie was alone; for the children were all at school, 
and her mother was out shopping; but she did not mind 
being alone, for she had agreeable occupation for her 
bands, and pleasant subjects for her thoughts. She 
was thinking of Mrs. Bright, and of the benefit which 
she had derived from intercourse with her, until her 
heart overflowed with gratitude for God's goodness in 
raising up for her such a Christian friend. Mrs. Bright 
frequently came to see her, and her society was a great 
comfort and help to Rosalie; for although her parents 
were thankful for the change which they could not but 
perceive in their daughter, they did not as yet com- 
prehend its nature, nor sympathize with her newly 
awakened feelings. 

And then Rosalie's thoughts wandered from herself 
to young Mr. Wentworth. She had heard from Mrs. 
Bright, but more fully from Mr. Elliott, of the striking 
alteration which was manifest in the conduct of the 
young officer; how meekly, and yet how fearlessly he 
avowed his attachment to the Saviour, and sought by 
every means in his power to win others to Him. And 
the Knowledge that he, like herself, owed so much to 
the faithful words and consistent example of Mrs. 
Bright, seemed to form a natural, or rather a spiritual 
link between them; and Rosalie loved to dwell upon 
that grace which had drawn them both into Christ's 
fold, — ^the one to serve Him by patient submission in 
solitude, and the other to glorify Him amidst the diffi- 
culties and temptations of a soldier's life. 

The old saying, ** Think about a person, and you are 
sure to see him, was certainly verified in the present in- 
stance, for Rosalie was still musing on the same subject 
when the servant tapped at the door, and without any 
previous warning — she was that same awkward, blunder- 
ing Jane — ushered in Mr. Wentworth. He had called 
to bid them good-bye before starting for London, 
whence he was shortly to embark with his regiment 
for a distant country. 

Rosalie had not met him before since his illness, for 
although he had once or twice been at their house, 
having some business to transact with her father, she 
had either been out in her chair at the time, or too 
imwell to see him. He greeted her now with his usual 
ease and simplicity of manner, and their conversation 
turned at first upon general topics. But some allusion 
to Rosalie's present inactive mode of life led him to 
express his regret for the trial which had thus early 
shadowed the brightness of her youth; and Rossdie did 
not now shrink with morbid aversion from his sympa- 
thy as she once had before done. She gained courage 
to say to him in reply, — 
"Tii^ ^ou ^fiow, ar^ spnjetjmes bl^ssin^ in dis- 



guise. It quite alters their character if we can say 
with the Piialmist, * Before I was afflicted I went 
astray: but now have I kept Thy word.' " 

His pleasant countenance was lighted up in a mo- 
ment when this chord was touched. He evidently had 
not expected to hear such sentiments from her, and the 
interchange of thought which followed her remark was 
very interesting and profitable to each of them. There 
is a freshness and beauty in the frank unfolding of a 
young Christian's feelings, which reminds one of the 
warm spring-time, with its fair green leaves and its 
buds of promise. 

They parted with best wishes for each other, .and for 
all dear to them ; and the probability that they might 
never meet again in this world gave, as it always does, 
a pensive tinge to their last words. For Rosalie's pre- 
carious state of health rendered it very likely that ner 
life here would be but a short one; and a soldier's exist- 
ence — especially in a hot climate, where the pestilence so 
often walketh in darkness, and the destruction wasteth 
at noonday— is peculiarly uncertain in its duration. 

Yet they were both spared to meet again, but under 
circumstances of which neither of them had at that mo- 
ment the least anticipation. 



THE FALLINa SPAEROW. 

"Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing ? and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground without your Father. 
We have here the Christian in trouble, and God's 
presence in the midst of it. We are nowhere told that 
the Christian shall not have sorrow. We are only told 
that he shall be supported in it. God's providence is 
over the sparrow, and **it falls on the ground," but 
**not without your Father." Thus the Christian, 
though his heart often aches, and though he sheds 
many bitter tears, may feel that the providence, the 
love of God, is always around him. 

The children of Israel were the chosen people of God, 
and they were none the less so because He led them as 
wanderers in the wilderness for forty years. He had 
promised to give them the land of Canaan, and He could 
have led them into it at once. They needed discipline, 
and they must remain in the desert to be taught. While 
there, they had constantly the best assurances of the 
presence and love of God. They saw the pillar of fire 
and the pillar of cloud. They ate food rained upon 
them directly from heaven. They drank water wluch 
flowed from the solid rock. 

Thus does God keep His people of the present day. 
They are strangers and pilgrims wandering about the 
wilderness of this world. The land of God, vie heavenly 
Canaan, is not far ofl*, and if our Father chose. He could 
give us speedy entrance into "the rest." But no, we 
must travel, and wander, and suffer, and learn. We 
must be made very weary, in order that we may enjoy 
our rest the more when it does come. 

Although we are wanderers, we too have daily assur- 
ances that we are not lost. We cannot see the land to 
which we journey, but we are sure of entering it some 
day, if we faint not. We have no pillar of cloud or of 
fire, but we have the Comforter — the influences of the 
Holy Spirit ever with us — to help us through each day's 
journey. We drink of living water, and we eat the 
bread of life. We are in a strange country, but the 
hairs of our heads are all numbered ; and when sorrow 
comes, God is with us, to make it work for good. 

How often should we cry out, ** Oh that I had wings 
like a dove ! then would I flee awayv and bo at rest, " if 
we did not feel His presence^ His friendship, His 
stren^h | 
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But when His love is in our hearts we rejoice at the 
difficulties of the way. We glory in tribulation. We 
arise with new strength, and ran on our way. Alas ! 
too often our hearts grow cold. We want to rest before 
the time. We complain about our burdens, and we 
forget why we are caUed to bear them. 

Desponding, wayworn, weary pilgrims, stand up. 
Take new courage. Be assured, the land of rest is 
before you. A few more days of this toilsome, weaiy 
journey, and then you shall enter the promised land. 
But until that joyml day shall come, take comfort in 
the thought that He who notices the falling sparrow 
careth far more for you. 



"IT IS GOOD TO BE HEEE!" 

LuKB ix. 33. 

'* Iqf is good to be here !" We have found it so. 
For* tur sorrows and cares are all left below. 
And ours is a joy that none else may know. 

** It is good to be here !" for celestial grace 
Beams forth from our Saviour's resplendent face. 
And the glories of heaven surround the place. 

" It is good to be here !" for fresh glimpses we 
Have gained of that cross which proclaims how free. 
How full, and how perfect Christ's love must be. 

"It is good to be here" when His servants meet. 

And each other with ardent affection greet, 

And forget for a while how life's storms may beat. 

" It is good to be here !" Yet we would not stay, 
For fresh duties are bidding us haste away; 
And if we would work, we must work to-day. 

" It is good to be here !" but we go to share 
The burdens our brethren may have to bear. 
To solace their grief, and relieve their care. 

'* It is good to be here !" but we lone to win 
Some hearts for Jesus, some slaves from sin ; 
Some lambs to His fold we would fain bring in. 

" It is good to be here !" Then what must it be 

A glormed Saviour ./br ever to see ? 

Lord Jesus, prepare us for dwelling with Thee ! 



EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

A History op the Jesus Lane Sunday School, 
Cambridge. By the Rev. C. A. Jones. Macintosh. 

It was on a Sunday morning in the spring of 1827, 
when five young Cambridge students were quietly talk- 
lug together about * thoughts of Christ and things 
divine," that one of them said, *'It seems a pity that 
we do not spend some part of our time in Sunday 
school teaching." He added, "Do you know of any 
parish where teadhers are required ?" 

**No,'* replied another of the students, "I have 
gone round to all the churches ofifering my services, but 
they have been declined." 

It was then remarked, '* Barnwell is a sadly neglected 
place, and near enough ; why not try to do something 
there?" 

The result of this conversation was a resolution to 
open a school for the children of the large and neglected 
parish of Barnwell, the largest and poorest parish within 
the borough of Cambridge, containing, at the time the 
school was established, a population of 7,000 (now 
9,000). 



First they looked for a schoolroom. There was a 
Quaker Meeting-house in Jesus Lane; it was seldom 
used more than once a year; perhaps it might be ob- 
tained. So Mr. Leeke (now incumbent of Holmbrooke, 
Derbyshire) and another student drove off ten miles, 
saw the trustee, and found the good Friend ready to 
comply with their wishes. 

Then a thorough canvass of Barnwell was commenced. 
It was a new and strange sight to see the gownsmen 
going from house to house inviting the parents to send 
their children to the new school. ** There were many 
almost ludicrous cases of ignorance : some of the parents, 
acting upon ,the principle that gownsmen might be 
easily and properly fleeced, wanted to know what they 
would be paid if their children were sent; others, not so 
mercenary, ' would let the children come to oblige the 
gentleman;' and some few there were who had the 
good sense to perceive the probable advantage, and 
complied most heartily with our wishes." 

Some good men, however, demurred as to the practi- 
cability of this scheme, and thought it would only last 
as long as its originators remained in Cambridge. 
Still they were glad to find that there were some of the 
men so anxious to be useful. 

The Sunday came, and with it the children, — about 
220 : 80 far, a most encouraging success. Twenty gowns- 
men were present as teachers. 

It was certainly quite time that such a school was 
begun: — "I shall not readily forget the shouting 
and uproar which saluted our ears on entering the 
building. The opening of ragged schools in very low 
neighbourhoods more recently may supply similar in- 
stances; but previously, I should thiuK, there never 
was gathered together such a set of imruly, boisterous, 
dirty, ragged children." 

Yet among these poor neglected children God's 
Spirit soon began to work, by the instrumentality of 
the earnest-minded teachers. One of the most energetic 
of these teachers (the Rev. F. Hose, now Rector of 
Dunstable), who remained several years at Cambridge 
after his ordination, and had opportunities of learning 
much about the future life of the boys in his class, tells 
us that one of them became a Sunday school teacher 
and a pious, steady workman; that another, also a pious 
man, was master of an Union school; that another 
"was the chief support of a widowed mother, and a 
pious man;" that a fourth scholar "constantly main- 
tained a consistent character, and is now principal of 
a cathedral choir;" also that one youth, after work- 
ing for some years as a cabinet-maker, learned Greek 
and Latin, was ordained, and went as a missionary to 
Canada; that another went as a missionary school- 
master to India; and that the remainder of the fourteen 
boys turned out equally satisfactorily. One case we 
must give in detail; our readers, especially if them- 
selves teachers, cannot fsM to derive encouragement 
from it. 



**THB FIRST KNOWN FRUIT. 



((I 



The first known fruit among the children was a boy 

named F . There were two brothers, both in the 

first class. They soon became proficients in scriptural 
knowledge; and although the most neglected^ dirty child- 
ren, perhaps, in the whole school, speedily attracted 
my attention by their teachableness. After a time there 
was evidence oi a work of grace in the hearts of both, 
but especially in the younger one. As superintendenl^ 
in calling over the roll-book on Sunday, I found the 
youth had been absent three weeks. He was ill, the 
teacher told me ; but he had not seen him, because his 
complaint was typhus fever. Upon inquiring of hip 
elder brother how ne was, the lad burst into tears, an 
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aairl, ' He ia in heaven, air.' This induced me to call 
UpuD tlia parents, and their acconut of hb eihnrtatioiia 
to tbemsdves, his prayers for them, the marked Bible 
which he had given to his mother, and his own hlessed 
assarance of departing to be with Jesus, tt^ther with 
mj previous knowledge of his piety, left no room 
to donbt his brotheT's simple Bssettion. 

" Bat this case possesses a still greater interest. It 
BO happened that the iamily lived in Abbey Street, Bam- 
well, a part of which is in Trinity pariah. Almost the 
first person I was called npon to visit after I waa ordained, 

was F , the father of these boys. I knew him to 

hayebcenoneof the most degraded of men ; perpetually 
in a state of intoxication, a bad huaband and worse 
fiither. Se was a glazier, and his poor boys used to 
go into the neighbouring villages to mend the cottagera' 
windows as a means of aupport ; but they were com- 
pelled to give their earnings to him to spend at the 
public-hnjise. A scene of greater poverty and wretched- 
ness could not well be imagined than that house. How 
great, then, waa my surprise, on visiting this man npon a 
dying bed, to find him in a most buuible and penitent 
State of mind. In reply to my inquiry as to the means 
which had produced so great a change, he said, ' Oh, 
fai, there was no resisting the prayers and entreaties of 
that dying boy. Ho made me ashamed of myself, and 
I could not help reading the chapters which he had 
marked in his Bible for my own and his mother's benefit. ' 

"This man lived some weeks afterwards, and my sub- 

Eient visits proved that bis repentance was after a 
ly manner, so that 1 could not but entertain a good 
B iu hia end, especially as he expressed a humble but 
fall con lidance in the pai'don of hia sina, andin his own 

"The blessing of God in Christ Jesus was eameatly 
aought. Tho institution was commenced with much 

Srayer, and as it has ever been, and is, I trust, still con- 
ucEed in the same spirit, tliia may be the true secret 
of its long continuance and blessed results. Another 
teacher tells us, that he and a friend for some time 
breakfasted together on the Sunday morning, and then 
knelt down and prayed together for a blessing on the 
work in which they were about to engage, after which 
they went to their morning school." 

And so the achool went on, blessing the childrea of 
the poor, and blessing also, by the reflex influence 
which attends all Christian work, those who taught in 
the school. The teachers, wliile striving ardently for 
uiiiTersitydiatinctiona,haveyet found time, and thought, 
and heart, for humble and self-denying eflbrt in a little 
clasa of ignorant cliildren ; and they have found their 
reward. Their own spiritual hfehasbeenrefreshedand 
strengthened ; they have seen God's work prosper in 
their hands, and the distin^uiahed position which many 
of them have gained in their university and elsewhere, 
proves that they have not injured their worldly interests 
— have they not rather helped them I — by becoming 
Sunday school teachers. 

We have not time to trace farther the history of this 
school ; we believe it is still Ciirried on with zeal and 
efficiency, and many letters which (during the last seven 
years, when we edited the Sandaij Teacher's TrcatuTy) 
have been sent to us by some of tbo Jesus Lane teachers, 
tre evidences that they give both heart and mind to their 



sketched the history of tlie Jesus Lane school. All 
that can throw light upon tlie origin and early history 
oFihe jfhool has been carefidly sought, and is brought | 



together in a painstaking n 



Lists of teachers 



some of the teachers, who have won for themselves places 
in the Church's annals, such as Conybeare, Whytehead. 
Spencer Thornton, Bishop Tidal, Kagland, Bolton (the 
"Children's Preacher"), Bishop Mackenzie, and John 
Mackintosh. We wish, however, that the plan of the 
book were enlarged, so asto include more of the minutin 
of Sunday school work, together with notes of lessons, 
so as to render it a manual for teachei's. The lesaona 
prepared by stadiona and talented men must tiave been, 
on the whole, unusually good, audit were well if teachers 
of other schools could have tho benefit of them, as 
"materials ready for use." 

The Rev. J. H. Titconib, whose ministry of fourteen 
years in the parish of St. Andrew tho Less, brought him 
into intimate association with the Jesus Lane School and 
with its teachers, to the extent of about five hundred 
undei^ad nates, has written a preface, in which he ^es 
an account of his parish audits agencies for good. This 

frefuce contains very many excellent remarks, and shavra 
[r. Titcomb so well qualified for his post at Cambridge, 
that we are sure it has been a matter of deep regret 
among bis friends there, that he should have felt it his 
duty to leave so inHiiential a ministerial sphere. 

In conclusion, we express the hope that Mr. Jooea 
will avail himself ofa hint already thrown out, so far as 
to publish a companion volume, containing sketches of 
the lessons and addresses which were used in this schooL 

Wiya AND Entm ; ob, the Two Farms at 
Ly.sthobpb. AfadjUosh. 
A simple atory of village hfe, showing that two dif- 
ferent ways must lead to two di^erent ends. A. suitable 
book for villa^ scholars and young servants. 
Easy Questions anh Answers fhoh the Pznta- 
TEtrcH. By a Lady. Macintosh. 
The idea is a good one ; answers are chiefly in tho 
words of Scripture, but the questions are of too general 
and vague a character. 

Stories of Wobkino Men. The Book Society. 
Au excellent little book for the working classes. The 
story of the Prodigal Son Is used as a slight foundation 
for the illustrative sketches of real life which are given. 
Tlie temptations and trials of the poor are well described, 
and touching proofs are adduced of the happiness which 
religion affords both in life and in death. If our friends 
want a fmall but suitable gift for a working man, they 
cannot do better than purchase these "Stories." 

Alphabet of Asimaw, Designed to impress Children 

with Affection for the Brute Creation. The Book 

Society. 

Little readers, and those who have not yet learned to 
read, will bo pleased with this alphabet, for twenty-four 
pictures of different animals, with illustrative verses 
underneath each, make a very attractive book for the 
nursery or schoolroom. 
The Golden Laub and theGoldbn Land. Tresulder. 

An iucident in the life of the well-known Dr. Judson, 
touchingly related by Mrs. E. C. JuJson. Gilt edged, 
and only tlu'eepencc in price, it will make a pretty littlo 
gift, or will serve well to read at a juvenile missionary 
meeting. 

Ebmaebs on the Lord's Prayer. By the Rev. J. 
Field. Madiilosh. 
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No. IV. Bishop M*CKENiiK. Part II. 
FoK tile first iveek they all Temajned in Durban, get- 
ting their gooda aahore, 4c. After this they procerfed 
fif^-two milea up the country, in waggons drawn by 
oxen, to Pietermaritzburg. Archdeacon Mackenzie 
bad aappoaed the Biahop of Natal would send him 
farther into the interior, quite among the natives ; but 
instead of this, as Durban happened to be then with- 
ont a pastor, his work was assigned bim there. When 
we CHjmot have the work we wish, it ia best to under- 
take cbeerftilly the work Ittat is set Ds. It was a large 



CROSS ON n 

parish, thoagh ths town contained only 1,000 peopla^ 
and the church held only 250. The arohdeacon made 
frequent joumies to distant settlements ou horseback, 
and al! would have gone well bat for some dilTsrencea 
on church observances, which occasioned some heart- 
burnings. These were the alloys that fell to his lot 
during Jiis ei^teen months' stay at Durban, and I am 
not called on to enter upon them. His home life with 
his invalid aister was very happy. She says in one of 
her letters: — 

"You would he pleased above measore to aee how 
much Charles is looked up to and respected, and how 
very sensible and firm he is ; and such an excellent 

Sreacher ! He is adored by the sick and young of hi> 
ock. I am i^nvinced he is doing far more good thi 
it directly employed in couvettiulf,'**^™**^^™-' 
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is influenciiig and teoclimg the white people, who are 
the practiCBl teuhen of the Kaffirs." 

Sometimoa they used to stay with Mr. Robertson the 
missionary, and his wife, at a country place called the 
Umlazi. In February, 18fi7, Miss Alice Mackenzie 
joined her brother andsister, Shewaaan adventarooB, 
tnthnsiastio young lady, devoted to her brother, and 
quite a help-meet for hint. Ae aoon as he hoard the 
uiip hod arrived, be wont to meet her, and hronght 
her home in the dark. 

" It was wonderfully pleasant," she wrote home, 
"to be sitting alone in tne dark in the middle of an 
African river; the reeda hi^iw than myself on either 
Bide the water; the aweot ion air blowing gentlyronnd, 
full of the chirping of itiKigi tragi, and the fire-flies 
glancing round in all diicctioiU." 

Meanwhile, her inTaUd iwtV was shedding tears 
because she could not gn H>d meet her ; but she was 
comforted by her Kafir nuid Fangela, whi^ kneeling 
down snd tenderly Umiag liar liwls, said in her soft 
Italian-like langoage,— 

"Hnsh, dur InkoMna!* hash, yoiiT Birtei hai 



dear Inkosazan, it is good to pus 
land. Hush, Inkoiaian, hush r 

Miss Alios was deli«aited vith the fint Sunday in 
the bnsh. Trunks rinlled teoAS Mrved the people for 
seats ; ths two iilcn)j[ymen in thair mrplioes stood on a 
rude buDework td wood. The larrira began with the 



SSrd Psalm, K^ a native hymn berisning '/a , 

(naiiice>, whioh Bounded verynrMtlT. "Then," says 
.Alue, "came my dear old friend 'Ibrtyidom,' and 
th* effect WM enrionsly beuitiltiL*' Hisii followed 
prew^in^ "-'"'"''"a ke., and plenty more mnsio. 

^iis lia at this TTmlari waa very happy and pleasant, 
but rather a ppay life, after aU. ^>e elder Miss 
Mackenzie felt nnsetUed, did wished they wgiq in a 
house of their own. 3ha sud Chulea was wearing 
out himself andlii* horse. Hefaad five services on Sun- 
days, and one of them was eighteen miles from another. 

"We are preparing to jam him at the ITmhlali, 
which is forty miles from Dnrban, and fifty from the 
nnlad. ... I must make you a plan of onr 
house when wb are settled there. We are each to sleep 
in a roond bee hive Kafir hnt; hut Charles is indulging 
me wi& a imall window of four little panes. I told 
him I heard nothing of a kitchen, or any place where 
our dinner could be cooked, exoept.the pnrlour. He 
said, ' Oh ! a cookhouse can be put up in half-a-day, 
there is no difficulty in that.' Whenever we discuss 
where we can stow things, Charles always says, 'Oh, 
we can sling a shelf &om the roof for them,' and to-day, 
when we were admiring my beautifol gilt vase, Charles 
■uggested that it should be made a substitute for a 
chandelier !" 

When they got to Umhlali, 

"Hers wa are," wrote Miss Mackenzie, "settled for 
the present in onr new quarters, and very fiinny 
they are. Alice is in a Kafir ha^ an oval shaped 
with a grey Kafir blanket hnngnpatthe doorw^, 
•n open sjoce for the window, which, when col^ she 
fills with a plaid," 

There was a camp of T'-"eH°T' soldiers about 



miles off, and Archdeacon Mackenzie used t 



the 



them. His great desire was to fill up their leisure 
timD, and tempt them away from the canteen. For 
this purpose. He opened a room for thsm in the even- 
^fgi nrMah ha supplied with such amusing bodes and 
' Qaerj, Sngliib ladjf 



papers as ha conld, and he sometimes gav* them on- 
tertaimng lactores in the evenings. " 7s not this a 
happy life T' exclaimed his sisters. 

One evening their house was bniTit down. A care' 
les9 person had placed a, candle on a shelf too near the 
thatch, which instantly caught, and it waa with diffi- 
culty thaj could save any of their property. Fifty 
soldiers were soon on the spot, working with all their 
might. It waa a good opportnnity of showing how 
they valued the archdeacon's secvicea. He and his 
sisters bore their loss cheerfully, liiree houTB after- 
wards they were assembled in a ne^hbouring hut, 
enjoying their tea and a cake, which had been saved 
ttom the fire. When one of the Kafir servants came to 
ask where they were to slsep, "There is my house," 
said Mackenzie, smiling, and poiutiiig to the miiu!. 

"Oh, Inkos," said the Kafir, feelingly, "I do not 
know how to laugh to-nighL" 

They did not get into a new house till the following 
year; meanwhile the soldiers were permitted by their 



and tents. There is so much family happin< 

picture of their daily lives, that we hardly know how 
to skip any of it; but it ronat be done. We are not 
told of remarkable conversions, such as Uo&t has 
related, but the Kafirs' affectiona were being gradually 
acquired. 

In December, 18fiS, Br. Livingitone arrived in 
England, and by his apeeches and published tiavels, 
cEvated great interest in Africa. He lectured at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. We have here only room to say, 
that the niuversities, catching the spirit of his misaionary 
zeal, determined to plant a mission of their own in 
Central Africa, with a bishop at its head. About this 
time, Arohdeaoou Mackenzie and one of his slBteiB 
returned to En^and, and his obriona fitness Ibr the 
bishopric made nim the person seteeted. The Com- 
Inian steamer left Plymouth with tiie miadon party im 
the Gth of October, ISSO, and reached the Cape of Good 
Hope, I4^ovember 12th. They were oordially welcomed 
by the Bishop of Cape Town, who received some of 
them at his own resioencev and fonnd aocommodatiiKi 
for the reet in Uie Kafir college. There they learnt 
tW Dr. Livingstone had ond^taken to meet them at 
the mouth of the Zamheai river, and oinidaet diem 
himselftothescene of Bishop Hadkemde'sflitarelaboiin. 

While they were waitiDg to join him, the quetion 
arose among them. What should they do if they foond 
the natives decidedly oppatai to their settling among 
them I Should they msmtain their position by force ! 
Should they defend themselves againat attack ! They 
agreed that it would not do to hold forcible poaaession ; 
and if they found it impoasible to maintain their 
ground by amicable means, they would abandon it, and 
seek another settlement. 

While at Cape Town, Bishop Mackenzie visited a 
Moravisn mission station about thirty miles np the 
country, of whidi ha wrote a very interesting account. 

On New Year's Day, 1881, the new bishop wsa con- 
secrated at Cape Town. Some of the miaaion party 
then went on hoard a vessel that was to carry them to 
meet Dr. Livingstone. Bishop Mackenzie and the rest 
fallowed aoon afterwards, on board H.M.S. Lgnt. 
Three black men were of the bishop's party. One of 
Charles Tbomaa, was an active, intelli^ 



field made the voyage as pUa^t as possible 

On reaching Natal, they were joined on board by 
Miss Mackenzie, whose wish it was, like that of her 
brother, that she itwnld join him when ho waa Erliled 
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in his new station. This plan, however, was not carried 
ont: she afterwards married, and settled at Natal. 

"When he went,** she wrote, "and I had his 
last kiss and blessing, his own bright, beantiftd spirit 
infected mine, and I could return his parting words 
without flinching. I saw him go without even a tear ' 
dimming my eye. ... In speaking, one day, of 
happiness, he said, ' I have given up looking for that 
altogether. Now, till death, my post is one of unrest 
and care. To be the sharer of every one's sorrows, the 
comforter of every one*s griefe, the strengthener of 
every one's weakness ; to do this as much as in me lies, 
is now my aim and object, for you know, when the 
members suffer, the pain must always fly to the head.' 
He said this with a smile, and oh, the peace in his 
fiice!" 

The iMftd arrived at the mouth of the Zambesi on 
'^^Toxcjl^ and it was found that those of the mission 
party who had preceded them had begun to ascend the 
river only two days before. Dr. Livingstone was 
awaiting the bishop, and he strongly dissuaded him 
from immediately going up the Zambesi. The season 
was unfavourable, and there was no chief to whom he 
could confidently entrust him. It would be better, he 
thought, to try for a passage up the Roouma river, 
more to the north. This was a disappointment; but 
Bishop Mackenzie thought it best to yield to the judg- 
ment of Dr. Livingstone. 

Leaving some of the party at Johanna, the bishop. 
Dr. Livingstone, and the rest, steamed u^ the Roouma. 
During a fortnight's exploration, the bishop had an 
attack of fever. After the fifth day the river became 
shoaly. They then returned to Johanna. 

Nothing had been gained. However, in May, they 
were ascending the Zambesi in the PioneeVf and then 
they began to ascend the River Shir^ (pronounced 
Shirra). They had frequent attacks of fever, but did 
not seem aware of its danger. Dr. Livingstone proved a 
delightful companion. 

The Pioneer drew too much water, and frequently 
ran aground, sometimes remaining fixed on a bank for 
days. These difficulties brought out the finest paints in 
the bishop's character; he was ready for all emergencies, 
and would help to cut wood, or push off the boat, with 
aU his might. 

At length the Pioneer arrived at her anchorage, and 
the missionaries started in search of their settlement. 
**Yon would like," wrote the bishop, "to see our 
picturesque appearance on our march. . . . living- 
stone in his jacket and trowsers of blue serge, and 
Ids blue cloth cap. His brother, a taller man, in 
something of the same dress. I, with trowsers of 
Oxford grey, and a coat like a shooting coat, and a 
broad-bnmmed wide-awake, with a white cover, which 
Livingstone laughs at, but which keeps the sun off. 
Then some thirty natives carrying bundles. . . We 
generally get two or three hours* walk before breakfast." 

Their design was to find some healthy situation on 
high ground, where they might form a settlement, 
under the protection of some friendly chief. The 
natives of the district, where they now found them- 
selves, were called Mang-anja. A much more powerful 
tribe, with whom they were at enmity, called Ajawa, 
were in the neighbouring country. These Ajawa were 
slave-dealers. 

And now, at the very outset of our missionaries' 
career, arose a dilemma, which they had already con- 
sidered at Cape Town, viz., the lawfulness, or unlawful- 
ness, of their taking up arms in a just cause. They had 
previously decided that it was unlawful ; and I have 
shown in the first of my missionary sketches, how Mr. 
Turner and Mr. Nisbet, at Tanna, firmly refrised to 



use thefr only gun, even when their lives and property 
were in j eopardy. But now, that the temptation actually 
id. Bishop "' 



occurrec 



hop Mackenzie and his companions yielded 
to it, and to their doing so may be traced many of their 
subsequent misfortunes. At the first start, it may 
almost be said they were surprised into it, only that 
would excuse so many things ; and we miust not call 
wrong right; even if done by Bi^op Mackenzie. Just 
before they started on their exploring expedition, 
four natives suddenly appeared before them, and begged 
protection from the Ajawa. Thejr made out aHbad 
case ; but the bishop did not immediately decide 
whether or no. They proceeded on their way, and 
halting at a village because Dr. Livingstone did not 
feel very well, Bishop Mackenzie and two others went to 
bathe. They presently heard a sound very much Hke 
penny trumpet, and thought that Dr. Livingstone had 
been giving some away ; but Dr. Kirk came up to them, 
and said that a party of slave-stealers had come into the 
village, driving 84 slaves, and that at the sight of the 
English party, the slave-stealers had run awa}^ leaving 
the slaves behind. When Bishop Mackenzie returned to 
the spot, he found the poor creatures seated round fires, 
rejoicing in their liberty, and Dr. Livingstone cutting 
their bonds. It was a very touching sight. 

These poor people accompanied the missionaries to 
their settlement, and were afterwards joined by a great 
many others. Thus, the bishop had, all at once, a 
colony of grateful people provided for him ; but it was 
an anxious thing for him to feed and protect them. 
The name of his settlement was Ma^omero. It was not 
a very healthy spot, being low, and covered with trees. 
But here they got on as well as could reasonably be 
expected in such a place, and the bishop began to wish 
for his sisters. 

When Dr. Livingstone took leave of the party, he 
warned them against letting the Mang-anja think they 
were going to fight their battles with the Ajawa. They 
will be always asking you for help," said he, "but you 
must not yield to them." In fact, they began to do so 
almost directly. 

The bishop and his companions, after some debate, 
consented to support them with arms. And it turnea 
out to be not even a fairly stated quarrel they were en- 
gaging in. 

They obtained a victory over the Ajawa, as it was 
likely Englishmen would. They rescued eighty women 
and chil(fren, whom the Ajawa had taken prisoners. 
Those poor creatures were of course very grateful, and 
being told they might go where they please, they did so, 
and did not settle at Magomero. About fortv persons, 
however, were added to the population, which now 
amounted to about 150. 

Then comes a very interesting account of the bishop's 
daily life, which we regret not having room for here. 
(Page 847.) But he was soon involved in new en- 
counters between the Mang-anja and the Ajawa, for 
having once found he would help them, they did not 
mind asking, and he was xmwise enough to comply. 
They pursued the Ajawa; two shots were fired; the 
Ajawa ran away ; they burned the Ajawa's huts, and 
there the war ended. 

Some more missionaries from England now arrived, 
including the Rev. Mr. Burrup, who left his wife at 
Cape Town with Miss Mackenzie, till the settlement at 
Magomero was a little more fit for ladies. The bishop 
had already written to say they might come ; and Dr. 
Livingstone was to meet them in the Pioneer, at the 
mouth of the Zambesi. Bishop Mackenzie and Mr.' 
Scudamore were to meet them at the confluence of the 
Shir^ and the Bua. 
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a short cnt. They fell in with enemies, howeyer, and 
Tetnmed in a wretched plight. The bishop and his 
fiiends thought it ezpeoient to avenge this attack. 
Thereby they missed seeing Dr. Liyingstone on his way 
down we river. Again the bishop's party burnt the 
Ajawa's huts, and carried off much booty. It does not 
appear whether Uves were lost, but one man was veiy 
badly wounded in the stomach with an arrow. The 
bishop says, "We had vindicated the English name.** 

At length they are £urly off, boating down the river, 
the bishop to meet his sister, Mr. Burrup to meet his 
wife; — but they are never in this world to see those 
loved faces again. They cannot come up with I^. 
Livingstone. Their boat runs aground; they are 
dren^ed in water, all their medicine is gone — a fatal 
loss — and their gunpowder — no great loss! They push 
on to the mouth of the Bua. 

'* So matters stand at present,** said the bishop, in 
the last letter he overwrote: — "Burrup is very low, 
and we have no medicine." Then he repeats the texts 
they had been learning in Greek, veiy apposite and 
consoling ones, ending with — 

**Good bye for the present,** 

Soon after writing the above, the bishop was seized 
with fever, which made rapid progress. He became 
aware of his danger, and told his Kafir attendants that 
Jesus was coming to fetch him away. By the 21st of 
January he lay in his hut in a state of utter prostration, 
slightly delirious. Mr. Burrup, almost equally ill, was 
unable to attend upon him ; but the three natives were 
very kind. On the morning of the 81st, when the 
bishop lay at the point of aeath, the chief to whom 
the hut belonged, insisted on his being removed from it, 
not wishing uie death to occur under his roof. The 
removal took place; and about an hour afterwards 
bishop Mackenzie breathed his last. 

It took place on a little island, where they had been 
staying since the accident to their boat. The chief 
would not allow the body to remain on the island even 
till the next day. In the evening, therefore, Mr. Bur- 
rup, and the three faithful attendants, removed it in the 
canoe to the main land, where they dug a grave under 
a large tree in a secluded spot^ and Mr. Burrup read as 
much of the burial service over the beloved remains as 
the waning light permitted. 

Meanwhile the mission party, whom they had left at 
Magomero, were becoming uneasy about tiiem, and 
wondering why they did not hear from the bishop. A 
fortnight after his death, one of his faithful attendants 
suddenly appeared before them, revealing by his looks 
that something sorrowful had happened. On being 
questioned, he said, "the bishop is dead. " 

Soon afterwards Mr. Burrup arrived, so weak that he 
was obliged to be carried. He became rapidly worse, 
and died, February 22nd. 

The ladies,' litfue knowing what sorrowfrd news 
awaited them, were coming up the Zambesi with Dr. 
Livingstone, ihe one to join her brother, the other her 
husband. They ran aground on a sandbank, and the 
machinery of the steamer became unusable. However, 
the captain kindly offered to take them forward in his 
gig, which they gratefully accepted. By the time they 
reached the Bua, Miss Mackenzie was lying insensible 
frx)m the fever. When they heard of the bishop's death, 
there was nothing for the ladies to do but to return 
whence they came, with hearts bowed down with ^e£ 
Before they left the spot, Captain Wilson and Dr. Kirk 
visited the grave, and erected a small cross of reeds 
over it. 

The;^ve was afterwards visited by Dr. Livingstone, 

ft^-bo placed a more permanent cross over it. Dr. 

Mal/ar took a aketcb of the Bcen9, ifjth Dr. liyingstone 



standing in the foreground, in his blue cloth cap. Two 
large trees shade the spot ; it is quite out of the way of 
any but lions and wolves. We have given our readers 
an engra^ving of the scene. 

Thus died the first bishop of Central Africa ; a man 
singularly beloved by those who knew him ; ujmght, 
self-devoted, sin^e-minded, a sincere servant of God, 
though he erred in the matter of fighting. 

THE PLANT OP BENOWN. 

A PASA6LE. — ^PABT SECOND. 

Not only did the Messenger teach the people and give 
the sprigs, but He himself would help to tend them. 
Often was He seen bending over a plant which looked 
sickly and drooping, and pointing out to its owner the 
hidden blight which soiled it, or seeking in the roots of 
another for the insects which preyed upon it, or l^moving 
from a third the weeds which choked it up, or breaking 
away from a fourth the boughs which would sometimes 
grow thickly over it, and prevent the light and the dew 
from reaching it. Nor was it only in the gardens of 
the rich and noble that He was thus busy, but in the 
poor man's plot He was seen oftener, for it was the 
common People that received the Ein^s gift most 
gladly. The rich were often proud, though they 
suffered from the disease as well as the poor; and they 
would still obstinately go to their own physicians, though 
they had often before found them imable to give relief. 

It was truly a beautifiil sight to see Him toiling in 
the little gardens of the poor, sick men, or sitting on a 
stone by the wayside teaching, or standing under the 
shelter of a spreading tree at noon-day, with the 
learners gathered around Him, eagerly asking for 
further explanation of what He had been teaching the 
people, that they too might be able to teach in their 
turn. And at such times the little children would 
crowd about his knee, and beg that they might have a 
piece of the branch which He always bore. For they, 
too, suffered from the disease, and the older they grew 
the worse it became. And when sometimes the learners 
or the elder people standing by would impatiently push 
them aside, that the Messenger might talk to them^ or 
for fear lest they should trouble Him, He would gently 
draw the little fearful ones to His knee, and smile 
lovingly upon them, saying to the rest, " Let the little 
children come to Me; for if all had thankful, teachable 
hearts like them, the King's gift would be gladly and 
speedily received everywhere.* Then He would pluck 
little sprigs for them, just large enough for them to 
manage, and tell them in easy words how to plant 
them, and how to take care of tnem afterwards. 

So He became greatly beloved. Yet all did not con- 
sent to receive the plant; many were so changed by 
disease, that they said they liked better to be m. than 
to get well. The real fact was, that they were very 
proud. They had tried all kinds of hard remedies; 
they had shut themselves up alone; th^ had submitted 
to painful operations; they had taken bitter medicines; 
and when they found that all these would not heal 
them, they would not believe that just eating t^ frsit 
and applying the leaves of a simple plant could be a 
sufficient cure. 

Truly many things were grievous in the country, but 
this was the worst of all. It was sad for tiie evil 
stranger to come where he was forbidden ; it was sad 
for the countr3rmen to receive him, and eat of lus 
unlawfdl fruit ; it was sad for the terrible disease to 
spread aU over the country ; it was sad that it i^ould 
change the people*s hearts, and take away their love to 
the King ; it was sad for the King's Messenger to find 
a deaol&te lodgi^ when He pame. AU these were sad; 
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yet snrely it was the saddest thing of all that the rich 
gift which He brought should be despised, and called 
worthless, for it was with great pain to Himself that He 
brought it. He liked better, of course, to live in the 
court of the King his father, and see Him every day/ 
than to suffer fatigue and poverty, and to toil hard, 
and often to meet with contempt and danger in this 
distant land, and among a diseased people. Yet such 
was lus love for the King and his pity for the country- 
men, that He bore it all willingly for their sake. 

But the time for the Messenger s departure drew near. 
The tidings of it caused great grief to those who loved 
Him, but his enemies rejoiced, and treated Him with 
greater contempt than ever. The last thing He did 
was to call together his little company of learners, and 
give them his parting commands. He exphuned to 
them that they must now take his place, and go about 
teaching as He did, and carry the plant into far distant 
lands. For as yet it was known in but a very small 
part of the country. Only a few villages and towns, and 
the inhabitants of the scattered houses between tiiem, 
could show it growing in their gardens, and not the 
whole of these. 

He took them to the top of a high mountain, and 
said, ''lift up your eyes to behold the country, spread 
ont before you as a map ; how goodly woula it look 
oovered with the precious plant! Truly the field is 
wide and labourers only are wanted. But be not fSaint 
and weary in your work, although it be great ; greater 
still will be the reward. For there will one day come 
a time when the whole country shall blossom with the 
plant, as the waters cover the sea. In that time, peace, 
and health, and love shall be restored everywhere; and 
none shall need to give to his neighbour the seeds of the 
plant, for all shall possess it, from the least unto the 
greatest. Yet must this happy season come through 
your labour, and through the labour of those who will 
work with you. Go ye, therefore, through all the 
country, and carry the gift of the King to every 
creature. They tliat receive it gladly and use it faith- 
fully shall be cured; but they that refuse shall keep 
their pain." When He had finished saying these 
things unto them, He departed from their presence. 

And they stood gazing after Him, and straining their 
eyes to watch, but they saw Him no more. 

Now when He was gone, a great grief spread through 
the land, and the countrymen were roused to greater 
eagerness than before to possess the plant. The villages 
where it had spread were become changed places. In 
almost every garden it bloomed ; never out of flower, 
never leafless, never without fruit. By the wayside it 
stood in the sunny spots ; and you mi^ht see old men, 
strong youths, delicate women, and httle children, at 
sunrise, before the labours of the day began, bending 
over it ; or in the cool of the evening, when their tofi 
was over, refireshing it with streams of water, after the 
heat of the day was passed ; while the newly-healed 
listened meekly to the instructions of those who 
longest had possessed the plant. Even at their dail^ 
toil they would wear a sprig in their dress, that if 
perchance they felt the pain tiJce them, they might have 
the cure ever at hand ; and thus they were constantly 
reminded of sweet thoughts of the love of the King, and 
of the Messenger his son. Nor in the great towns did 
the close air of the city, nor the smsdl space which 
the plant had for its roots to spread in, seem in the 
least to hinder its growth ; for provided it had the sun 
and dew, it would flourish anywhere, in the foulest air 
and the poorest soil. 

Now the plants did not all look alike. Some of the 
owners were deeply engaged in business, others in 
study, others in pleasure, and had but little time to 



attend to their plants. Others, again, did not attend 
to them well ; they neglected the Messenger's directions. 
Alas! the plants of all those looked drooping and 
sickly. And if the rain and the dew had not taken 
better care of them than their owners did themselves, 
they would have perished altogether. Surely if these 
had felt the King's love rightly, and remembered that 
the plant was the best gift He had sent tiiem, ^ey 
would have given it the first ca/re. 

Meanwhile the learners, now become teachers, were 
very diligent in their work. They travelled everywhere 
they could, planted seeds and slips, and taught tiie 
people how to use and manage the plants that grew from 
them. Many others loined them in their work. In 
fact, all those who truly loved the King and were grate- 
ful to the Messenger, tried to spread the plant wherever 
they could among their neighbours. And when they 
travelled in distant parts, they carried sprigs and seeds, 
and related their own wonderful cure to the sick and 
suffering people, and persuaded them to raise plants in 
their gs^ens. And wherever it was thus brought it 
grew and spread mightily. 

So the countr3rmen had two duties to do. One was 
to keep their awn plants healthy. This was the first duty. 

The other was to give plants to those who had none. 
It was quite as right to do this as the other, only it 
came second. Now there were many poor men whose 
hearts bled with pity for the numbers of desolate 
regions where, though the disease was raging, the plants 
hf^ not spread. They remembered their own torments, 
and longed to give the healing leaves to those who still 
suffered them. Yet they were too poor to afford to go 
themselves, or too busy to be away from home so long. 
So a great many of them joined together, and each gave 
a little miney to pay a few men to go instead. Even 
the Uttle children liked to give their mite, or to send 
little hoes, and spades, and waterpots to those who had 
none, to help them take care of the plant. Numbers 
of men were thus sent by those who could not go them- 
selves. And they gladly left their homes, and suffered 
great toils and dangers, to bear into distant regions the 
cure for the terrible disease. 

Thus, in time, the country became, as the Messenger 
foretold, full of the King's plant, as the waters cover 
the sea. On the sides of bleak mountains it sprang up 
and covered the barrenness with verdure, and fillea the 
hearts of the mountaineers with joy. AU over the wide 
plains the rosy bell-flowers mingled their bloom with 
the long grass, and heather, and golden furze ; and the 
breeze tmit blew warmly and gently in the deep- 
sheltered valleys, stirred with its Tight breath every leaf 
gracefully fluttering on its slender stem, and bore away 
such a load of spicy scent, that the whole country was 
perfumed. Peace, and love, and joy reigned everywhere, 
and the pangs of the disease were scarcely felt. So 
that when, after many years, the King paid a visit to 
the shores of the country, accompanied by the faithful 
Messenger, He found the whole land like a garden, full 
of the j^ant that so worthily graced the gardens of his 
own palace. The wilderness and the solitary place 
were glad for it ; and the desert rejoiced, and blossomed 
as the rose. 

Our hope and expectation 

O Jesus now appear; 
Ariae, Thou Sun so looked for. 

O'er this benighted sphere ! 
With hearts and hands uplifted. 

We plead, O Lord, to see 
The day of our redemption. 

And ever be with Thee. V« V* 
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CHBIST IN THE VESSEL. 

At the close of a lovely afternoon a little boat pushes 
off hastily from the shore of Gennesaret's Lake. Our 
Saviour and his disciples, a few simple, j^ious-hearted 
fishermen, are its only occupants. And it is to gain 
needfiil rest and retirement that they are hastening 
away from the crowd which stands eagerly arid sorrow- 
fiQly watching their departure. For Chnst is wearied 
with the day's exertions. He has been proclaiming to 
a lai^ge and attentive auditory those simple yet subume 
truths which He came from heaven to unfold ; and in 
the words of his own beautiful and inimitable parables 
many a hallowed lesson has fastened itself upon their 
memories and in their hearts. 

How striking the scene upon which the sunbeams 
ell by the sea of Tiberias this day ! In a smaU ship, 

i'ust at the water's edge, sat the faithful and loving- 
learted Teacher, whose ministrations evoked, even 
from the lips of the rude soldiers this encomium, 
** Kever man spake like this man ;" while the listening 
multitude lined in rows the slopes of the ascent, *' as if 
in an immense amphitheatre, aU so still that the little 
birds were not frigntened in their approach ; and the 
whole was reflect upon the clear waters at their 
feet." 

Ah, it is no wonder that such a congregation are 
unwilling to return to their homes ! They did not 
think the sermon too long. Do you wish, dear reader, 
that you could have heard it ? Then turn to the 
thhteentii chapter of Matthew's Gospel, and as you 
Tead the seven parables which it contams, listen to the 
Saviour^s voice, for He speaks by them as directly and 
as intentionally to you as He did to those favoured 
ones whom He instructed at the lake side. 

And now, with their Master resting his wearied head 
upon a pillow in the stem of the vessel, the disciples 
set out on their short voyage. Before they have crossed 
the lake a storm bursts upon them from the hUls. 
The position of the lake, embosomed deep in higher 
tracts of country, exposes it to violent gusts of wind, 
and in winter-time to tempests. But the disciples are 
seafaring men, and they are used to the lake and its 
peculiarities, so that they are not afraid. 

Presently, however, the storm increases ; the wind 
from the south, sweeping down the sides of the moun- 
tains, and setting up against the strong current of the 
Jordan, renders uie waters boisterous and fmll of peril ; 
the waves lashed into fury, break over into the boat, 
and the rain descends in torrents. In spite of every 
effort the little vessel is gradually filling ; it has got 
beyond all control ; and every roll of the wave threatens 
to sink it. And now those strong-armed, brave-hearted 
men see death staring them in the face ; they are greatly 
alarmed, and in their distress they turn to Jesus. 

And where is He, and what is He doing ? His worn- 
out frame still reposes upon its rough and temporary 
resting-place ; and so tired is He that the rage of the 
tempest and the shouts of the mariners have failed to 
arouse Him from his deep slumber. * In haste and 
agitation the terrified disciples awaken Him with the 
exclamations, ''Lord, save us; we perish! Master, 
carest Thou not that we perish?" With a gentle 
reproof for their want or weakness of faith, the Saviour 
calmly arises, and says to ^e angry elements, ''Peace, 
be still!" 

And, at the sound oi his voice, the wind is quieted, 
the waves are hushed, and there is a great calm ! 

Now, dear reader, there are some points in this 
touching little episode which we may trace out in our 
own peisonal experience; for we may gather, in the 



first place, from the incidents in this lake-storm, this 
inference, that iricUs cmd difficulties will freguenUy 
overtake the Christiom, even, when he is in Ae path oj 
dtUy, wnd has the SavUmr^s presence with him. It was 
not upon their own responsibility, but at the command 
of Jesus, that the disciples launched forth their ship ; 
nor were they alone, for He Himself accompanied them. 
Yet there came down a storm of wind upon the lake, 
and their lives seemed to be in jeopardy. Is there not 
sometimes an analogy between our case and theirs ? 
In following Christ fully, in fulfilling his will, we 
meet with trials and distresses ; we are tossed up and 
down on the waves of this troublesome wprld« exposed 
to contempt and opposition, and strongly agitated by 
many an mtemal ooiiflict, until, in the plaintive Ian* 
guage of one of God*s sorely-tried servants, we are ready 
to say, " AU thy waves and thy billows are gone over 
me !*' Psa. xlii. 7. 

Should this surprise us ? We thought, perhaps, that 
when we entered upon Christ's service, and embarked 
for that glorious country to which He pointed us, that 
our little Dark would glide across an unruffled sea, and 
that the sky would ever be serene and cloudless. ^ But 
was this expectation founded upon either promise or 
probability? Had not our Saviour forewarned us of 
impending trouble, when He told usi, "In the world 
ye shall luive tribulation" ? John xvL 33. 

Ought not His own example to have prepared us for 
it? ''The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant above his lord ;" "If they have persecuted Me, 
they will also persecute you,** John xv. 20. 

The kind of trouble we may have to bear is not 
revealed to us; but trouble, of some kind we shall 
assuredly, if we really strive to follow Christ, be called 
to endure. These tempest-tossed disciples all found 
it so. And how repeatedly in their writings do they 
endeavour to enforce upon us the same truth which 
their divine Master had taught them :— " All that will 
live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution,** 
2 Tim. iii. 12. "We must through mucn tribulation 
enter into the kingdom of God,'* Acts xiv. 22. "Let 




Beloved, think it not strange concerning the fiery 
trial which is to try you, as though some strange thing 
happened unto you,** 1 Pet. iv. 12. 

Then, dear reader, be ready for the storms that may 
come, that wiU come. Your safety is secure ; you have 
set sail with Christ in the vessel, and you snail reach 
presently the land on the other side; but there are 
perils to be surmounted, and tempests to be passed 
through first. "Ye are not as yet come to the rest 
which the Lord your God giveth you,'* Dent. xii. 9 ; 
and until that is gained, you must be willing to brave 
the discomforts and the dangers of life's troublous 



ocean. 



But there is one trying feature which sometimes 
marks our heavenward passage, and whicH^ distresses 
us even more than the unexpected threatening storm. 
It is this,— that in the time of au/r deepest anxiety the 
Samov/t seems to take no notice of us. He was fiist 
asleep in the ship, on Gennesaret's lake, while the 
storm was raging around ? Was He, then, ignorant of 
the danger ? was He indifferent to to the apprehensions 
of his msciples ! Certainly not ; and yet He made no 
attempt to allay the tempest. Or to remove their fears, 
until they besought Him to do so. He left them for 
awhile to themselves, in order that they might realize 
their entire dependence upon his aid, and that He 
might awaken within them the spirit of earnest and 
heartfelt supplication. For some time the disciples 
toUed on in tndr management of the vessel ; they sup* 
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posed, probably, that they should be able to get it 
safely through the storm ; or, it might be, that they 
were unwilling to disturb their Master. Impelled at 
length by the urgency of their fears, they came to 
Christ, and, with impetuous grasp, and powerful re- 
monstrance, they aroused Him from ms slumber. 
Then, and not till then, "He arose and rebuked the 
wind, and the raging of the waters ; and they ceased, 
and there was a (»ilm.** 

Now, is not this the way in which the Saviour often 
acts towards us? We find ourselves in a position of 

greiat peril and solicitude ; and, to our great dismay, 
hrist appears either unconscious of it, or unconcerned 
about it. He speaks to us no word of comfort ; He 
puts forth no effort to help us. Why is this ? Ah ! 
we are tempted, at such a season, to harbour the sug- 
gestion that He is unacquainted with our situation, or 
to give way to the suspicion that He does not care for 
our distress. But his omniscient eye never slumbers 
nor sleeps ; and his tender and never-failing love can- 
not disregard the most trifling event which befalls his 
people. jSTay, so intimate is the relationship between 
Christ and us, that in all our afflictions He is Himself 
afflicted ; and so sensitive is his regard for us, that 
whoso touchetb us toucheth the apple of bis eye ! 
But his silence is intended to quicken the ardency of 
our prayers, and to draw us closer to Himself. In 
moments of ease and prosperity, we too often content 
ourselves with being at a (ustance from Him ; and the 
petitions which we offer at his footstool are cold and 
meless, and soon forgotten. Then difficulties arise, 
and sorrows gather over us, and a sense of imminetit 
danger and of pressing want makes us thoroughly in 
earnest. We feel that unless Christ interposes in our 
behalf we are lost ; and the intense emotion of our 
hearts breaks forth into strong and unwearied suppli- 
cations for his merciful and aU-powerfol aid. The end 
which He purposed by his mysterious silence being 
tbus accom^ished. He nastens to our rescue. 

But ofwr ardent appeal to the Saviour for help is too 
often mivigled wUh unbelief The terrified disciples, as 
tney Ustened to the raging wind, and looked at the 
heaving waters, cried out in their alarm and agitation, 
"Master, master, we perish!" What! perish with 
Christ on board ! "Fear not,'* said the great Homan 
to the shipmaster, who was trembling for the safe^ of 
his vessel, " thou hast Caesar for thy passenger." Bold 
language, but applicable to none but Jesus Christ. It 
VX18 impossible that the ship which carried Him should 
sink. But a few days previously to this they had seen 
Him restore the dead to life, and could they imagine 
that He was unable or unwilling to succour them in 
the storm? Therefore his welcome interference on 
their behalf was accompanied by the gentle reproof, 
"Where is your faith? How is it that ye have no 
faith ?" "No Mth." Some Mth they had hidden in 
their hearts: "Why are ye fearfol, ye of liUle 
failli ?** — ^but none ready to their need ; not enough to 
balance their fear. 

Ah, dear reader, when Christ arises for our deliver- 
ance, has He not often to reproach us for our want of 
confidence in Him ? Too frequently our importunate 
appeals for his immediate assistance are associated 
with doubt, and distrust, and despondency. We are 
ready to give up all hope ; we think that we shall be 
engulfed in the flood which rises around our little 
vessel, as if aught could wreck the soul which is trust- 
ing in the Saviour, and which calls upon Him in its 
distress I Will He who has died for us ever leave us 
to perish ? Can the tempest harm us while Christ is at 
our side ? Oh, let us not thus dishonour Him, and harass 
ouiselres, by our want of &ith ; but let us trust in Him 



at all times, aud pour out our hearts before Him, for 
He is a refuge for us. 

But, although the disciples ought to have felt that 
they were safe while in the same ship with their 
Master, and were justly censurable for their unwarrant- 
able apprehensions, their recognition of his ability to 
help them must not be overlooked. Small as their 
faitn was, it was sufficient to teach them that He was 
their only refuge in this distress. And blessed are 
those, in spite of their timidity and unbelief who, 
when trouble comes, turn to Christ for deliverance! 
Blessed are thosd who cry out from the depths of their 
hearts, "Lord, save us !" even if they add the despair- 
ing conclusion, "we perish I" For He who never 
breaks the bruised reed, nor quenches the smoking 
flax, and who is wont to give more than we either 
desire or deserve, will certainly succour them in the 
hour of their need. 

For how boundless is Christ's power and dominion ! 
Will the sea heed the cry of the drowning mariner? 
Did it obey the command of the Danish king ? But 
even the wind and the waves — imtractable to all 
besides — are subject to the Saviour. He who made 
tbem can govern them ; and He controls not only the 
material world, but all spiritual agencies. He bushes 
the stormy waters, and He saves us from the fierce 
assaults of our hidden foes. Whether our trials 
be external or interna], whether they are outward 
difficulties or inward conflicts, Christ's omnipotence 
can remove them. And if He only speaks the word 
"Peace," immediately there is "a great calm." 

Then let us look to Him ; let us trust in Him ; and 
He will either take away the trouble which we depre- 
cate, or, what is perhaps a still greater proof of his 
power. He will sustain us under it. 

Cheeredj therefore, by these thoughts, let us join 
in the animating and vigorous strains of the sailor- 
preacher, good old John Newton, and sing, as wa are 
sailing to the haven of everlasting rest, — 

*' Begone, unbelief I my Saviour is near. 
And for my relief will surely appear : 
By prajer let me wrestle^ and He will perform ; 
With Christ in the vessel, I smile at the storm ! " 



THE MOENING OF JOT. 

** Weeping may endure for a night, but joy cometh in tha morn- 
ing.** — ^Pa. XXX. 6. 

Toil on, pilgrim, worn and weary. 
Through the lone but transient gloom 

'Tis not always dark and dreary 
From the cradle to the tomb. 

Starless skies and noon-tide splendour. 
Tempest's wrath, and cloudless sheen. 

And the changing seasons render 
Nature but a chequered scene. 

O'er the heart, too, tides of sorrow 

Will the waves of sadness roll; 
Droop not, pilgrim, for to-morrow 

May bring gladness to thy soul. 

All thy hours of mercy number — 
Heaven hath an exhaustless stores 

Often pause thee to remember — 
Wipe the tear and weep no more. 

On thy journey clouds of warning 
Bid thee think the more of home; 

Bide the night, for in the morning 
Dawning joy is sure to come. & V^i B. 
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Chaptee XVIII.— Wax-Flowbr Making. 

**0h, what beaatiful wax flowers!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Bright^ in a tone of unfeigned admiration, as she was 
passing out of Miss Wentworth's own little sitting 
room, where she had been consulting her about a poor 
sick woman who was in very distressing circumstances. 
It was indeed a lovely group of flowers which had 
attracted Mrs. Br^hf s attention. Each looked so life- 
like, that if it had been placed in a vase of water, few, 
if any observers, could have detected that it was arti- 
ficial. They were all Edith's clever workmanship. She 
was passionately fond of real flowers, and her love for 
those fair productions of Nature, had induced her to ac- 
quire the art of making their waxen representations, an 
tat in which she soon attained great proficiency ; for the 
best instructions were within her reach, and sne was so 
apt a pupil, that her fingers learned to mould the 
flowers as easily, as mine now guide the pen over my 
paper. 

Mrs. Bright praised them very much, but not more 
than they deserved. *' I think 1 never saw a sprig of 
mignionette so exquisitely done as that one is,'* she 
said, pointing it out as she spoke; '* and the roses would 
almost tempt me to gather them, if they were not safe 
xmder the glass shade. I cannot imagine how you have 
arrived at such perfection. Miss Wentworth." 

**0h, it is like eveiything else, very easy when you 
have got over the first aifficulties, " said Edith, modestly. 
" Besides, I took lessons for some time of one of the 
first artists, and I have had plenty of practice since in 
preparing presents for a large circle of mends ; so there 
would b^ no excuse for me if I did not make them 
tolerably well. But you would not think so highly of 
&«iie, Mrs. Bright, if you were to see some that I nave 
seen in London." 

" I can hardly fancy that any can be nicer than yours, " 
said Mrs. Bright. '*How delighted Miss Cameron 
would be with them ! She was trying to put the leaves 
of a rose together when I was there the other day, but 
she did not manage at all well ; the flower, when it 
was finished, had such a stiff appearance, and there 
could be no doubt that it was a wax one, for you could 
not possibly have mistaken it for anything else." 

Edith smiled. **She has not been learning long, 
perhaps? " 

" Well, you may call her self-taught, I suppose, " 
said Mrs. Bright, *'for she has only had the help of a 
few directions from a cousin, who gave her the materials, 
and who spent a day with her in the summer." 

'* Ah, she is not ukely then to be very proficient. It 
is a pity she could not have some regular lessons, but 
there is no one in this neighbourhood who could supply 
them : we are quite out of the way of such things here. 
Poor girl, she must be glad of any change of occupation." 

"Yes, she is,'* replied Mrs. Bright ; "for the hours 
will drag on rather wearily at times when you are con- 
fined to one spot." 

"They must indeed. She knits a good deal, I 
beHeve r 

" Yes, and reads too : but she wakes very early, so 
that her days are long, and she grows tired of doing the 
same thing over and over again. 

" But I should have thought that wax-flower making 
would be too fatiguing for her. And a recumbent pos- 
ture must be very awkward, too." 

"Oh, she does not attempt anything of the kind 
while she is Iving down. But she is certainly better 



now than she used to be, for she is able to sit up a little 
while in the middle of the day without being any the 
worse for it." 

"I am so glad to hear there is any improvement in 
her case," replied Edith, warmly. "My brother told 
me what a sufferer she had been, and how patiently she 
seemed to bear her trying affliction. He called to see 
them several times when ne was at home, and from the 
description which he gave me of Miss Cameron, I felt 
much interested about her. You had been very kind 
to her, she said, in giving her irequent instructions in 
knitting. Another of your good deeds, Mrs. Bright. 
What a useful person you are!" 

" I shall think you are laughing at me it .you talk in 
that way. Miss "Wentworth," said Mrs. Bright, shaking 
her heaid. " I only wish ^— but it is idle to waste 
one's time in wishing; it is far better to be doing; and 
if I make haste home now, I shall be able to cut out the 
work for Mrs. Elliott's working-meeting on Monday. 
Thank you again, for the calico which you sent me for 
it." 

"It is not worth two thank you's," said Edith, 
smiling. " Stay a minute, please," she added, arresting 
Mrs. Bright's nand just as it was about to open the 
door; " I was going to say that if you really think Miss 
Cameron woulalike to look at my wax flowers, I should 
be very glad to see her any morning after eleven, and 
to show her my method of making them." 

Mrs. Bright was very much pleased with this offer. 
" I know she would be glad to come. She was so long- 
ing for a little advice on the subject. You are sure it 
would not be inconvenient to you?" 

"No, not in the least. I would have called upon 
Miss Cameron myself, instead of troubling her to come 
here, but I always shrink from going among strangers : 
at home, I do not at all mind them. 

"You will not mind Miss Cameron: she is very 
frank and unaffected.'* 

"I will write a little note to her, if you can wait a 
few minutes longer. It will appear more friendly I 
think than merely sending a verbal message." 

The note was written, and Mrs. Bright willingly 
undertook to convey it to its destination. She rejoiced 
over the success of her little plan ; for when she hinted 
to Miss Wentworth — no, her remark was too outspoken 
to be called a hint — when she said how delighted Miss 
Cameron would be with those wax flowers, it was with 
the hope that her words, although unregarded at the 
time, would not be forgotten, but would gradually work 
as she meant them to work in Miss Wentworth's mind, 
and result some time or other, in obtaining an invitation 
for Rosalie. 

Yes, simple and straightforward as Mrs. Bright 
appeared to be, she had some innocent artifices about 
her — such quiet, unobti'usive sort of people generally 
have— and on this occasion her object had been very 
quickly achieved. 

She had not expected it, for Miss Wentworth was 
not usually so rapid in her decisions. She was naturally 
slow: slow in making a resolve: slower still in expressing 
it : her ideas were a long while shaping themselves into 
defiiute form : and her desires to do good were often of 
no practical benefit to anybody, because she lacked the 
courage, or the energy, to carry them out in action. It 
must have been the invigorating influence of Mrs. 
Bright's society and example, which so soon developed 
her kindly feelings towards Rosalie Cameron. The 
bright sunshine of a Christian's life often brings out 
into strength and beauty, the weak and struggling 
graces which are budding in another's heart. 

Edith's constitutional timidity, which a delicate state 
of health had not helped to lessen, kept the best side of 
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her character from being seen, except by those who 
were intimate with her, and who could penetrate be- 
neath the mere surface of things. 

And these were very, very few. Perhaps no one had 
ever rightly understood her. How should they, when 
she did not even understand herself? 

The change in her brother had awakened Edith to the 
consciousness, or at least to the hope, that she already 
loved the same Saviour, and was treading in the same 
narrow path. Yet although she listened thankfully to 
all that George said to herself and her mother, she 
could not open her lips in reply, nor avow her heartfelt 
sympathy with him. Hers was a hidden life : hidden 
from others, and hidden in a great measure from herself. 
"A spring shut up, and a muntain sealed," were ap- 
propriate emblems of Edith Wentworth. 

Are you dissatisfied with her portrait ? Are you dis- 
posed to find fault with her for not being ready to talk 
on religious subjects ; and to ahnost question the 
reality of that piety which conceals itself from observa- 
tion? You must remember that there are varieties in 
the spiritual, as well as in the natural world, and that 
it would be as unreasonable to expect that all Christians 
should be exactly alike, as that all the trees in your 
garden should be the precise counterpart of one another. 
Such an arrangement would be neither possible nor 
desirable. Do not look for uniformity in grace any 
more than in nature. Let the tiny flower that nestles 
imder its leafy screen be recognized and admired by you, 
although it does not lift its fearless fsuce to the sun like 
its tall, noble-looking neighbour. 

Only two or three mornings had elapsed when Rosa- 
lie's garden-chair might have been seen in the bowery 
lane which led to Erlesnede. Had she just followed the 
bent of her own inclinations, Rosalie would have pro- 
ceeded to Grove Hall the very next day after she nad 
received Edith's kind little note, but she thought she 
must not seem in such a hurry to go ; it would look as 
if she were too eager to avail hersdf of the opportunity 
of making Miss Wentworth's acquaintance. Is it not 
sometimes tiresome, dear reader, to feel obliged to do 
this, or not to do the other for the sake of appearances: 
for fear people should call us " forward," or ** undigni- 
fied," or "pecuUarr* 

A very pleasant reception awaited RoaaUe, for Edith*s 
shyness was all absorbed in the sympathy which her 
young visitor excited. She was some years older than 
Rosalie, but you would not have supposed so at a first 
glance, for she was exceedingly fair and girlish-looking, 
and there was not the slightest assumption in her man- 
ner. Although the ostensible mistress of that hand- 
some mansion, and surrounded with wealth and luxury, 
she was as gentle and diffident as the humblest cottage 
maiden. Rosalie was at home with her directly. She 
found she could be as free and unrestrained with Edith 
as she could with Mrs. Bright, and that is saying a 
good deal, for everybody felt so perfectly at ease in 
Mrs. Bright's society. Irrespective therefore of the in- 
sight which she gained into the mysteries of wax flower 
making, Rosalie was charmed with her visit. 

And Edith liked Rosalie, ^^y suited each other 
very well; and a quiet but sincere friendship sprang up 
between them, wmch was even of more service to Edith 
than it was to Rosalie. For Edith wanted something, 
or somebody, to draw her a little out of herself. It is 
not good for any one, especially for a young person, to 
live too much in seclusion, and thus to miss umt inter- 
change of thought and aflection which is so needfril for 
us all. 

So the lessons in wax-flower making — for as you may 
be sure the first lesson was only tiie introduction to 
others— benefited both Boaalie and Edith, the former by 



the help whioh the^ afforded her in the aoqtdsltion of an 
accomplishment wmch afterwards beguiled many a lone- 
some hour; and the latter by enabling her to reialize, in 
her own experience, the truth of our Saviour's words, 
" It is more blessed to give than to receive." 

Mrs. Bright had hoped that it would be so in Edith's 
case, for she rightly supposed that the young lady 
would be happier, and probably healthier, if her sym- 
patlues had a wider range, and if her many valuable 
qualities had fuller scope for their development. Mrs. 
Bright perhaps judged Edith by herself and considered 
that Mr. ElUott's ''specific" might be of use in other 
instances besides her own. Not that Edith was un- 
happy or depressed, but there was that want of mental 
tone and vigour about her which is occaoloned by too 
much self-concentration. 

How nice and how easy it is to be useful as Edith 
was! Why should we not each of us try to make our 
varied gifts of music, or song, or drawing, or needle- 
work, £c., the means of imparting pleasure and refresh- 
ment to l^e weary, and perhaps neglected ones around 
us? 



Chafteb XIX. — The Ytluloe Mystkbt. 

A YILLAQB, or a small country town, should always 
have some mystery or wonder belonging to it. A ghost 
for instance that is reported to visit the place ; or, a 
strange noise that is heard in a particular locality; or, a 
terrible murder that has just been discovered ; or, a rich 
gentleman, who went away when he was a poor parish 
boy, and has returned with more wealth than he well 
knows what to do with ; — either of these, or similar 
occurrences, will answer the purpose. Or if they are 
not to be had, something less distinguished can per- 
haps be seized upon. It does not mudi signify what it 
is, so long as it works iip a little excitement among the 
drowsy inhabitants, ana keeps their minds from a state 
of utter stagnation. 

Such, at least, appeared to be the opinion of many of 

the dwellers in the village of C . Very few months 

passed without something marvellous being found out 
m the vicinity, or some perplexity arising, whioh was a 
source of much bewilderment. They seemed to like to 
have something to talk about; something which the 
women could chatter about at their cottage doors, and 
the men discuss over their pints of ale. Indeed, rather 
than be without such topics of conversation, small 
things were magnified, and thrilling additions were 
invented, by those who were the regiuar gossips of the 
neighbourhood. 

It was a very dull time, dull I mean in this sense, 
when Mrs. Bright became a resident at Rose Cottage. 
But there was no possibility of linking her with what 
was marvellous or romantic. Her cheerful countenance 
and sunny smile were open as the day ; and her past 
and present life were sumciently common-place to be 
little heeded. But just about the same period another 
new-comer arrived, about whom, for want of a better 
object, the cottagers, or rather the feminine portion of 
them, busied themselves. 

The new-comer belonged then, to the gentler sex! 
Yes, she was a young woman, — nay, you could scarcely 
tell whether she were old or youn^, for though her face 
was fair and her eyes were bright, yet her hair was 
streaked with silver, and her figure was stooning. At 
the first glance you would have called her old, at the 
second you would have corrected yourself and have 
said that she was young, and at the third, if you were a 
person of much discernment, you would have seen that 
it was the deep and ineffaceable traces of grief and 
trouble which made her so prematurely aged. 
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She oame alone to the village^ a stranger to eyerybodj 
there ; and she famished no clue to her former history. 
She engaged a lodging, for which she paid a month in 
advance, in the house of a widow woman, who was an 
ironer and dear-starcher. One large box, and a tiny 
trunk held all her property ; and her dress was singu- 
larly neat and plain. The reason she gave, and gave 
truthfully, for coming to C— — , was that she had heard 
there was an opening there for a dressmaker,* and she 
was desirous of earning her living in that capacity. 
Her name, she said, was Amy Smith, and she had no 
selatiyes or friends. 

This was all the information she chose to render 
rjaspecting herself, and it was all that anybody could ob- 
tain, for though months rolled by, no letter was ever 
sent to her, and no one belonging to her ever inquired 
after her. 

Her singular reserve, and the settled gloom which 
rested upon her features, gave rise to mimy conjectures 
respecting her. It soon bscame the seneral opinion of 
the neighbours that she had been guilty of some crime, 
which weighed heavily upon her conscience, and cast its 
shadow over her brow ; or else that she was in constant 
dread of its detection and punishment. 

And there was at times a hurried and startled manner 
about her, especially if she were suddenly addressed, or 
if any fresh person happened to enter the room, which 
certainly corroborated this latter idea. 

She avoided all unnecessary intercourse with the 
villagers, and quietly repelled any advances which the 
more kindly disposed amongst them made ; but if any 
rode or impertinent individual put pointed questions to 
her respecting herself the flash of her eye, and the 
hauteur of her manner, as she indignantly drew herself 
up and declined replying to them, showed that her sor- 
row, whatever it was, 1^ not subdued all the natural 
pride of her spirit. Hester Jackson ^as one who thus 
incurred her displeasure, and Hester neither forgave, 
nor forgot, the treatment which she received. 

Amy, or Miss Smith, as she wab usually called, — for 
widow Beynolds, with whom she lodged, had ascertained 
that she had not been married, — succeeded very well with 
her dressmaking, for she proved to be a good hand at 
her business; and it was more convenient for her 
customers to employ a person on the spot, than one who 
lived in the next town, since it saved them the trouble 
of the journey, and the extra sum which would have 
been incurred by higher charges. Of course, a village 
dressmaker was satisfied with lower terms than a town 
one; and as Miss Smith's moderate demands were com- 
bined with first-rate work, it is not surprising that her 
needle was rarely idle. It is true, that at first, her 
dull, dejected appearance, and her evident dislike of 
observation, was rather against her ; but then, persons 
became accustomed in time to heic looks and ways, and 
wisely argued that as long as she received their orders 
with civ^ty, and executed them witii correctness, 
it was no concern of theirs that she was cold and 
unsociable. 

Mr. £lliott and his wife did all they could to help 
her, and to win her confidence, but though she seemed 
grateful for their kindness, she did not disclose her 
tiioughts or feelings to them. She listened patiently 
to the gentle words of counsel and consolation which the 
good pastor addressed to her in his home-visitations, 
but never returned liim more than a vague and general 
reply. Her countenance wore the same expression of 
apathy and want of interest at the end, as it did at the 
beginning of his remarks ; and he always left her with 
the impression that he had not done her any good, nor 
lessened the distance which she persisted in maintaJQ- 
ing between them. 



She was, perhaps, most open and most at her ease 
with Mrs. Bright, and had once or twice looked almost 
pleased to see ner; although she was not inclined, even 
with her, to speak upon any but common and passing 
subjects. 

Mr. Elliott had asked Mrs. Bright to try whether she 
could not gain some influence over Miss Smith; he 
knew how successful she had been with Hester Jackson ; 
and so Mrs. Bright, upon the strength of a new 
dress which she had got Miss Smith to make for her, 
had ventured to fasten a slight, very slight, clum of 
acquaintanceship, which she was careful not to lose 
hold o^ and which she trusted would eventually lead to 
something more. At present she was obliged to be 
contented with the sufferance, rather than tiie welcome, 
with which her visits were received. 

**We must have patience, sir," she said to Mr. 
Elliott, when conversing with him one day about Miss 
Smith, "and be willing just to go step by step with 
her. I do not think it would be of any use to force 
oneself upon her, nor to seek to elicit from her remarks 
any knowledge of her affairs; for that would be the very 
way to increase her reserve, and would only add to her 
difficulties." 

*'And they are great enough already. Can you 
form any idea why she is so suspicious and uncommuni- 
cativo ? I must confess I cannot account for it." 

" Nor can I, sir, except that it may be occasioned by 
some trouble, or some sin, which has taken all spint 
and hopefulness out of her; and which has given a 
bitter tinge to her feelings." 

** Yes, that appears the most probable reason for her 
constant depression and distrust,'* said the good minis- 
ter, musingly. "We can oicdy, as you suggest, bear 
very gently and tenderly with her, and wait till she 
responds to our sympathy. I feel very much for her," 
he added, after a moment's pause, ** for I am sure there 
is some heavy load, which she is trying in her own 
strength to carry. I wish I could persuade her to cast 
it upon One who careth for her !" 

"I wish you could, sir. She seems to me like that 
little plant of mine there, which was crushed down by 
the wind and the rain last night, and which does 
not look as if it would ever hold up its head again." 

Mr. Elliott glanced at the drooping flower to which 
Mrs. Bright thus directed his attention, and then 
he said, " Well, our Great Master will not break the 
bruised reed, nor quench the smoking flax; and we 
must follow his example, and ask for his help amd 
blessing in all our efforts." 

Do you wonder that there should have been so much 
anxiety and consultation about such an ordinary person 
as a dressmaker ? Ah, dear reader, the true minister of 
Jesus Christ cares for saula; for the souls of the poor as 
well as the rich ; and it matters little to him whether 
his services are needed by those who have to work for 
their living, or by those who have others to work 
for them. Paul was as ready to preach the Gospel 
to the distressed jailor in the prison as Philip was 
to unfold the word of life to the wealthy traveller in a 
chariot. 

Time passed on, and there was but little difference in 
Amy Smith, except that her health was evidently 
declining. She grew tlunner, and weaker, but she would 
not own it ; and as she was able to continue her usual 
duties, and had no apparent complaint, scarcely any one 
but Mrs. Bright and widow Reynolds, perceived any 
alteration in her. Mrs. Bright fancied that she was not 
quite so reserved as she used to be ; but though Amy 
would converse more freely about present things, she 
still preserved a strict silence respecting the past. 

It was a sultry day towards the close of summer ? 
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and Mrs. Bright was ponring out her tea, when widow 
Reynolds ran naif -breathlessly in, to say that her lodger 
had been seized with a kind of fit, and was alarmingly 
ill. She had got her to bed, and the doctor was sent 
for; woiQd Mrs. Bright just come in to hear what 
he might think abont her? 

Mrs. Bright put on her bonnet immediately, and 
went with widow Reynolds. She found poor Amy 
quite unconscious ; and feared that there was some 
serious pressure upon the brain, and when Dr. Thomson 
arrived he at once confirmed her supposition. His 
patient was in a very critical state, he said, and he 
could not tell yet whether the attack would prove fatal 
or not. Even if she rallied, it was doubtful whether 
she would permanently recover ; the shock to the sys- 
tem had been so great, that ahe would probably be 
unable (to regain her strength, and would sink from 
weakness and exhaustion. Meanwhile, she would re- 
quire the most careful and constant attention. He 
asked whether she had heard any bad news, or whether 
anything had occured to vex or annoy her. 

** No, sir, not that I knows of," said widow Reynolds. 
'*She has been very low at times, all the week, and 
at other times quite snappish and touchy ; but I think 
as how it was the hot weather that tried her ; it does 
upset some folks very much. I noticed this morning 
that she looked very flushed when she came down 
stairs, and the least thing seemed to worry her. A 
neighbour happened to drop in and tell us about Joe 
Cooper's dau^ter, who has been turned away from the 
Farm for stealing some stockings and pocket handker- 
chiefs out of her mistress's drawer, and Miss Smith, to 
our surprise, took the girFs part, and got so angry and 
80 agitated about it, that she frightened us ; and I was 
quite thankful when a lady called to have her dress 
fitted on, because it changed her thoughts for awhile, 
don't you see ? 

Dr. Thomson would soon have cut short these re- 
marks, only he heard l^em professionally, that he might 
gather from them anything that would assist him in his 
treatment of the case. 

** Was Miss Smith a friend of Margaret Cooper^s !" 
he said. 

"Oh dear, no, sir,*' was the reply, "she never saw 
her, to the best of my belief^ for Margaret has not been 
long in her place ; she only came back from her grand- 
mother's " 

"Ah, I thought that had nothing really to do with 
her illness," said the doctor to Mrs. Bright. 

" What do you suppose brought it on, sir ?" 

"Nothing recent, ''^ he said. "Trouble, or over- 
work, I imagine, has been the predisposing cause, but 
her mind, so far as I can judge, has been m a highly 
nervous and excited state for a long time past. A 
complaint like hers is not the growth of a day. It 
might have been averted, humanly speaking, u pre- 
ventive measures had been taken earlier ; but now, all 
we can do is to mitigate the symptoms as far as possible, 
and to hope for the best." 

The best! What would that be? The slow and 
wearisome return to toil, and turmoil, and sadness, in 
a world to which she had no links, and which seemed 
to have no attractions for her ; or a quiet resting-place 
in the grave, where no life-storms ever disturb the 
long sleep, and none of earth's sorrows ruffle the deep 
repose? 

A GOSPEL POE CHTLDEEK 

An idea seems to prevail in some quarters that the way 
of salvation is somewhat different for children from 
ttrAat itia for men and women. This is not broadly 



stated, it is true ; but at the same time children are 
frequently addressed in a style which, if used by a 
minister to his adult congregation, would be stigma- 
tized as moderate, legal, unevangelical, or whatever 
other terms might best describe that system of doctrine 
which makes man his own saviour. 

It is in the nursery that the little ones get their first 
lessons in Phariseeism. "Be a good child and then 
God will love yon. God loves all good ddldren. Good 
children go to heaven when they die." Sudi |is the 
common nursery gospel ; and, be it remembered, the 
child's ideas of this much talked-of goodness are of the 
vaguest description. 

"Mamma,* said a little boy, when bidding his 
mother good night, " I think God loves me now because 
I'm good ! Nurse said, I was a very good boy to-night, 
because I sat still all the while her sister was drinking 
tea with her. God wiU be sure to love me now, '^^on't 
He, mamma f 

Ah, why did not the mother tell her darling that God 
always loved him, and had sent Jesus to die for us 
that we might go to heaven? Oh, ye Christian mothers, 
say not that the little child is too young to nnderstand 
anything but the mercenary doctrine of work and wages. 
His young heart can sweU with love to the children's 
Friend, and can feel perhaps even better than yours the 
wondrous power of the constraining love of Christ. ' ' I 
like to do what Jesus bids me," said one of the lambs of 
the flock, " because, you know, Jesus loves us so much. " 

It were well if the doctrine of salvation by works 
were taught in the nursery alone, but the same &tal 
error is contained in many of the attractive story books 
which are pronounced "so interesting." Indeed, it 
would seem to be thought that the one thing needful in 
instructing the young is — to be interesting. An ad- 
dress lately delivered to a large assembly of Sunday 
scholars by a popular lecturer, lumishes a spedmen of 
what, strange to say, is heedlessly allowed to pass as 
wholesome doctrine for the children. The subject of the 
address was the way to destruction and the way to 
heaven. The lecturer took the illustration of a railway 
with its various trains. He mentioned four trains whicn 
were all going the wrong road. These were sabbath- 
breaking, disooedience to parents, swearing, and murder. 
Against these, the children were warned. Four trains 
which went the right road and took the passengers 
straight to heaven, were the Sunday school, total absti- 
nence, benevolence, and prayer. Urgent appeals were 
made to enter these "truns to heaven," (as they were 
repeatedly called) and so the lecture, which was well 
illustrated with anecdotes, ended. 

Alas! alas! and is this the Gospel? After all thathas 
been preached and written about justification by fiiith 
in Christ alone, is it come to this, that the child's way 
to heaven is by such things as Sunday schools, absti- 
nence pledges, benevolence, and prayers ? Class after 
class of that assembly might have stood up and said, 
"All these things have we kept, what lack we yet?" 
There was not the slightest hint that anything more was 
needed for salvation than the observance of these out- 
ward duties. 

Let it not be forgotten that, as the annals of Christian 
biography abundantly testify, the experiences of con- 
verted children are just the same as those of older 
persons ; the same Spirit convinces them of sin, and 
leads them to accept Christ as their righteousness. 
But, how often has it happened that Christian parents 
have been astonished that their child has been in such 
distress for sin? " He was always a good boy and fond 
of his book," says the mother, wondering at the agony 
of soul with which her boy mourns for his sins. Nor is 
this feeling confined to the ignorant. Becauue a child 
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knows nothing of gross sins, and is not hardened in the 
world's ways, there is an idea that conversion is merely 
a drawing forth of the affections towards Grod, an 
awakening of the yonng spirit to love its Father in 
heaven. Such sentimental notions are qnickly dissi- 
pated from the mind of any one having to deal with 
actual cases of conviction of sin. 

*' Oh, cried a girl, tremhling as if feeling herself 
actnidly in God's presence, "I am a sinner, and Crod 
sees me! Oh, teacher, if yon knew how wicked I have 
been, yon wouldn't speak to me!" And what, then, is 
the great sin this girl has committed that lies so 
heavily on her conscience ? She tells us she has for- 
gotten God ; she has despised Jesus, and slighted His 
love. 

How sweetly does the gospel of Christ fall on such a 
troubled heart ! God reconciled to her by the death of 
His son — Jesus whom she liad despised, become the sin- 
bearer — nothing for her to do but "only believe!" 
This old-faahioued gospel that has brought peace to 
many a sin-burdened soul brings rest to the heart of the 
child. 

The old nursery dogma, ** Be good and God will love 
you," may do well enough as a sort of police power to 
alternately coax and frighten the unruly ; and the same 
doctrine of salvation by works may pass undetected in 
the interesting story or address ; but when the soul, 
whether of man or child, awakes to the realities of iife 
and eternity, such chaff will but mock its misery. 
Hungering for the bread of life, nothing else will satisfy. 
* * None but Christ, *' is the cry of the sin-burdened heart. 

Not only is the way of a child's salvation spoken of 
as if in some degree different from that of adults, but 
there is a great deal of nonsense talked about children's 
religion. For instance, one can hardly open a bio- 
graphy of a pious child without reading that '* the sub- 
ject of this memoir showed little inclmation for play, 
and would often retire fpm his companions' sports to 
read or pray." It is surely unnecessary at this time of 
day seriously to prove that a child's natural love of 
play is a thing to be encouraged, not repressed, as if 
opposed to piety ; and yet the feeling must be common 
that play and religion are inconsistent, or why should 
we so constantly meet with such statements? Hie 
other day a lady, speaking of a boy who was believed 
to have been the subject of a change of heart, remarked 
that she was afraid James was not really changed after 
all, for her son had said to her, "Do you know, 
mamma, James is gone back to his old ways again? I 
actually saw him to-day up a tree, and some of the boys 
called to him 'Ah, James, so you are at your old tricks 
again!"* 

The anecdotes which are told in proof of the piety of 
children are often such as might provoke a smile at 
their silliness, were it not that we feel the danger of 
presenting such things to the mind of childhood, which 
IS so quick to imitate what is held up to admiration. 

Of what importance is it, then, that nothing but 
truth shall be taught them, when they are unable 
to distingoish the counterfeit from the true ? If to 
apostles uie caution was needed, "Take heed w?uU ye 
Mar," how much more necessary is it for the lambs of 
the flock ! When you hear false doctrine, your reason, 
fortified by Scripture, rises up in arms — you see the 
falsehood and recoil from it; but your child has no such 
safeguard; he takes in the poison as readily as the 
wholesome food, if it be only sweetened enough. Oh, 
it is cruel to teach error to a little child! 

Perhaps there never was a time when the shepherds 
who have undertaken to feed the lambs required to be 
80 much on their guard against false teachings as the 
present^ when books for the young are so multiplied, 



and some of the most attractive are at the same time 
the most pernicious. Much has been said of the dan- 
gers of a "negative theology" in the pulpit; let us 
Deware lest our children be led away by the same 
error, and receive "another Gospel, which is not 
another." 

Blessed be God, the way to heaven for the hoary- 
headed sinner and the little child is one and the same — 
faith in the finished work of Christ. That, and that 
mUy, is the true Gospel for children. 

If this statement needed confirmation, what abun- 
dant proofs of it have been given in the experience of 
those awakened during any great revival of religion ! 
So strongly is self-righteousness rooted in the human 
heart, needing no fostering care from false teaching, 
that the first effort of the awakened soul is always to ch 
something, and it is only when brought to rest in 
Christ alone that it finds ^e peace. Nearly, perhaps, 
all the mistakes of inquirers arise from this error of 
seeking to find something good in themselves. 

"Do yon not think God is willing to pardon your 
sins now f** was asked of one in deep mstress of mind. 

"Yes, if I pray more earnestly," was the immediate 
reply. 

"And suppose you were to begin to pray now, and 
do nothing else for days and ni^ts, praying with idl 
your hear^ would God save you then ?" 

"Oh yes, I think He would," was the tearful an- 
swer. 

"My heart is so hard ; if I could only love Christ I 
should believe that I could be saved !" sighs another, 
still looking inward to find something in self to take 
comfort in. 

Even faith itself is rested in as a Saviour. "If I 
were only sure that I had faith, I should be happy !" 
says another. 

"Never mind whether you pray, or love, or believe 
aright, or not," has it been agam and again said to such 
troubled souls. "The question is, what does God offer 
you? What has Christ done for sinners? Is God 
willing to be reconciled to you now for Christ's sake ? 
Don't ask what you feel, but what does God say? 
Whosoever will, may take a free full pardon from 
Christ's hands, for the price is all paid." 

"For one look at yourse]^ take ten looks at Chri8%" 
said M*Cheyne ; this is the only cure for self-righteous- 
ness— it is the way of the Holy Spirit, to "take of the 
things of Christ and shew them unto us." 

A remarkable instance of the Spirit's teaching on 
this subject lately fell under the writer's notice. M.' 
was one of a class of mill-girls, several of whom became 
seriously alarmed about their souls. The sight of her 
companions* distress made a deep impression on her. 
For years she had thought herself to be a Christian ; 
her only comfort under ill-health being in reading her 
Bible and prayer, but she was a stranger to the deep 
convictions of siii she now saw in others, and began to 
fear lest she had been mistaken. On the other hand, 
she was somewhat staggered by the extravagances of 
some injudicious persons who encouraged the young 
people m yielding to excited feelings. She said to 
herself, "I thou^t there was surely some other way 
of finding Christ than by convulsions, and I would just 
read my Bible by myself to see if I could find it out. 
So I read in the Psalms the way David prayed for 
mercy, * Because Thy lovingkindness is good,* and it 
was always Grod's love and mercy, and His promises that 
we are trusting to. Then I read in the Epistle to the 
Romans, and I saw it all quite dear. I used many a 
time to be troubled thinking that maybe I wasn't pray- 
ing enough, or doing all that I should do, but now I •-■ 
I nave no call to do anything at all, for Christ 
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done everything, and I have been so happy ever since, 
I couldn't teU you !" 

''Then,'* it was asked, yon do not feel uneasy as you 
used to do ?" 

** No, for I think that whatever I do God will pardon 
me, because Christ bore our sins." 

''But, if you get pardon so easily, is there not dan- 
ger that you will thmk lightly of your sins f * 

« Oh no ; I never knew what sin was till now !" she 
replied, with deep emotion. She had found the Kock 
of Ages, and firmly did her feet stand upon it. 

At this interview it came out that she was unable to 
attend church, having pawned her clothes in order to 
send a young sister home to Ireland out of the way of 
evil companions. She said, "Last Sunday I sat in the 
house all day reading my Bible, but I wearied for the' 
church, but I couldn't help feeling as if it was hard 
upon me, that, after working for my clothes, I should 
have to put them away for my sister, and me with such 
poor health too ; but the next day I got a letter from 
my mother in Ireland telling me that my young sister 
had experienced the great change, and that gave me all 
my mouey back twice over !" 

The Sunday clothes were redeemed, but it was not 
long before M. was called away to the house of God 
above. She died on a sabbath evening after two days' 
iUness, during whidi her sufferings were so great that 
she scarcely spoke, but she had already borne clear 
testimony of her faith in Christ's finished work. 

''Neither is tiiere salvation ia any other, for there is 
none other name under heaven given among men where- 
by we must be saved." s. t. m. 
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«< Pat Thou my tears into Thy bottle ; are they not in Thy book P 

Psa. Ivi. 8. 

Wbbp, sorrowing Christian, weep ! those gushing tears 

Will yield thee some relief; — 
A precious shower they are, which gently clears 
Thy spirit's atmosphere of gloom and fears ; 

An outlet for thy grief; — 
Wee^ fireely weep ; for when the storm-cloud swept 
O'er Bethany's loved home thy Saviour wept! 

^e sees thy tears, He treasures them on high 

As His peculiar care ; 
Are they not in His book P Yes, each faint sigh, 
Each gustering drop, is wafted to the sky, 

£id has its record there. 
Oh, what sweet tenderness in Christ appears, ^ 

That He should count, as sacred things, thy tears! 

Then lean thy weary self this troublous day 

Confidingly on Him; 
Tell Hun thy sorrows, make His arm thy stay 
Along life's desolate and dreary way ; 

And though thine eyes are dim, 
Too dim with tears Hispromises to see, 
Cling to Himself and He will comfort thee. hyba. 



EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

Hamilton Gkbme ; or, The Fourth Generation. 

MacirUosh. 

A book with a purpose — and a very venturesome pur- 
pose. As stated by the authoress, it is none other than 
"to illustrate that the daily recurring spectacle of tem- 
poral misery entailed on after generations by a pro- 
genitor's sin is not, as too generally regarded, simply 
accidental, or even only a natural consequence, accord- 
ing to the course of this world's events, but has an 
sdd/iiaaM} canae, nanuAy, the fulfilment of the warning 



given thousands of yean ago from Sinai. Surely, 
wough too frequently ignored^ it is meant to form one 
of the weightiest motives to keep back a parent's hand 
from crime or grievous sin. It is the desire of the 
writer to show that such accomplishment may; And 
does take place every day, and yet in no way hin^iiTs 
the full bestowal of loving-kindness, sunshine, and 
mercy in its highest sense, on the heir to a legacy of 
earthly trouble. 

We fdlly believe that such is the case, because we 
must hold that the sanctions of the Moral Law are as 
much in force now as they have ever been. But we are 
not sure that the authoress of this romantic and exciting 
story has succeeded in proving that this "does take 
place every day;*' for her incidents are certainly of an 
unusual character, and constitute a very exceptional 
illustration of what she believes to be a great prmciple 
of the divine government. To show that this pro- 
longing of retribution to the fourth generation is an 
ordinary rule, a more ordinary case should have been 
sought for its application ; that is, if the reader's juc^- 
ment is to endorse the principle on which the tale hais 
been written. Most persons, after its perusal, will say, 
" WeU, I suppose such things do happen sometimes, 
but I should not think it is often the case ;" which is 
not exactly the conclusion that the authoress intends to 
be reached. Of course, an every-day story might have 
lacked interest, and not have inculcated its moral in so 
striking and solemn a manner. 

And now we will give our opinion of the literary 
merits of "Hamilton Graeme. It is based on a 
cleverly-constructed plot, is exceedingly well-written, 
contains many highly- wrought scenes, and keeps up the 
reader's attention to the very end. It is written in a 
thoroughly Christian spirit, and, in these days, when 
there rages such a desire for fietion, may be recom- 
mended as a safe book for young persons. It is attrac- 
tively bound, and will make an acceptable present. 

Let us, however, add this caution, that we are not 
always to infer, in the sight of any great suffering, that 
the sufierer is bearing the burden of some ancestral 
guilt. That this is sometimes the case we have already 
agreed, but the mistaken judgment of Job's friends, and 
the erroneous assumption of the disciples concerning the 
bund man (John ix. 2, 3) show that it is not always 
possible to assign the cause of afSiction. 

The Soldier's Friend, Nos. 1 and 2.~iJa;^, Smarts 

and Allen. 

We give a hearty welcome to this excellent miscel- 
lany. Its object is to provide recreative and healthy 
reading for soldiers. There can be no question about 
the importance of this object, for the temptations of a 
militaiy life are numerous and fearful, and they are 
intensified by the soldier's forced idleness. He needs 
all the aids we can furnish him for the employment of 
his many unoccupied hours ; and a magazine devoted 
exclusively to his benefit may naturally be expected to 
have especial attraction for him and influence over him. 
The highest literary talent is at work, from Christian 
motives, in this new magazine, and we hope a large 
sale will soon be obtained, so that as a literary adven- 
ture it may be likely to go on, while its field of useftd- 
ness also expands. It is well printed, illustrated by 
engravings, and is only a penny m price. 

The Eventide. By the Rev. T. B. B. Stebbing. 

BeU and Daldy. 

A small book of prayer for the schoolroom. The 
prayers are brief, nicely written, and in complete em- 
pathy with the peculiar duties, trials and temptatuaii 
of publb school-life. 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIKE. 

BY THB ArXHOK OF "BRNEaT WILTOK." 

Chapteb XX. — How Mtsa ■Wektwobth became a 

DiBTEicT Visitor. 
" Pooh thinE ! what a mercy it would be if it pleased 
God to takeier out of her misery!" 

Such was the opinion of widow Reynolds, and of 
manylieaidesher, respecting Amy Smith. They judged, 
as we, poor, ahort-sighted creatures often jod^, by 
present oud passing circumstances ; supposing m our 
igDOTODCe that relief from Borrow and auffering is the 
highest good. But God's ways are not as our ways 
tior hia thoughts as our thoughts ; acd He often mani- 



feats his "merc^'' towanla ns by keeping u 



and by arranging the events of hia providence in exactly 
the contrary manner to that wblcti we think would be 
best for us. He sees the end from the beginning ; we 
do not ; and therefore we should meekly submit to hb 
guidance, and believe that his plana, however mys- 
terious they may appear to ua, are working out bia 
brightaud benevolent designs, and are working together 
for oar good. 

And though r 
waver, let faith i . . 
"What I do thou knowest n 
know hereafter." 

So the forlorn and friendless Amy lived, andlingeiv' 
on. Weeks and months glided by, and she via iti 
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gparedy thongh unable to leave her bed, or to do any- 
tning for herself. Her limbs were partly paralysed, 
and ner short, dry cough, and the occasional hectic 
flush on her cheek, gave but little, indeed not any hope, 
of her ultimate recovery; but her decline was so gradual, 
that it was almost imperceptible to those who constantly 
saw her. 

Her mind seemed enfeebled by her illness. There 
were no signs of mental aberration about her, nor yet 
any approach, as hod been feared, to imbecility: but 
the was quiet and apathetic, taking scarcely any notice 
of what was said or done around her, but lying motion- 
less on her couch from day to day, as if ** lue's fitful 
fever " were over, and she was too weary and worn-out 
to struggle any longer. She seldom complained, and 
never murmured, except when she sometimes echoed 
the sentiment of one who, in the midst of a lengthened 
course of suffering, touchingly said, ** I think it is the 
healthy who die, and the sick who Jive on ! " But 
Aniy*s composure was rather that of passivQ endurance 
than of cheerful resignation. She yielded to her fate, 
simply because she could not alter it ; because she had 
not strength even to contend against it ; she did not 
bow with a child's submission to the discipline of a wise 
and loving Father ; and between these two states of 
fueling there is a world of difference. 

Wo have cftOed her *' friendless,*' and in one sense 
we were coniMsfi' for she had no relatives, nor early 
loved ones to timd her, and to smooth for her, so far 
as human hflubds Can dp it, the rough passage through 
the valley of the shadow of deatn. But He who 
"setteth the solitary in families'" provided for poor 
Amy all the earthly help and succour which she needed, 
and raised up those who counted it a privilege, for their 
Master's sake, to supply the wants, and to cheer the 
lost hours, of the lonely stranger. 

Mr. Elliott easily found a few ladies in his congrega- 
tion who gladly contributed a small weekly sum towards 
Amy's support, and who were equally ready to perform 
for her any of those kind services of love which women 
so woU know how to render to each other. 

Edith "Wentworth was one of them, for Mrs. Bright's 
experiment with regard* to, her and Rosalie Cameron 
had succeeded admirably in brmging out the capabilities 
for usefulness that were latent in Edith, and in pre- 
paring her for further and more active effort. When 
she hid taken the first step — the. first step out of self 
— by personal endeavour to brighten Rosalie's lot, it 
was companitively easy to take the second, and easier 
still to go o'nto*toe third. If yott doubt tliis, just put 
it to the proof in your own experience. 

It wns not very long after Edith's acquaintance with 
Mrs. Bright that she was induced to become a district 
visitor. A small but important district was vacant, 
and to Mr. Elliott's surprise, Miss Wentworth agreed to 
undertake it. I do not think, though, that she would 
have done so, if it had not been for Mrs. Bright. It 
was she who mentioned Edith's name to the clergyman, 
when ho was lamenting that he did not know where to 
look for a suitable person for this unoccupied post, and 
said what an excellent visitor Miss AVentworth would 
make, if she were only added to their list. 

"Yes, yes; no doubt of it," said Ml. EUiott, with a 
half-smile, ** but think of that *(/;' Mrs. Bright ! Miss 
Wentworth is all that you represent her. She has a 
thoroughly kind heart, a nice, gentle, sympathizing 
manner, and plenty of time, money, and influence ; but 
whert^ is the use of dwelling u^ion advantages that are 
out of our roach ?" 

*' Have you named t}io subject to her, sir?" 
. "!»^ more than once, but she gave me a decided 



"But if I were you, sir, I should not accept hei 
refusal." 

"Why, how cui I help it, Mrs. Bright ?" he asked, 
in some astonishment. 

" I meant, sir, that I should not be satisfied with a 
first No. I should not let the subject drop so quickly, 
but should press it more stron^y on her considera- 
tion." 

"I am not fond of 'pressure in these matters, Mrs. 
Bright. Where the heart is warm with Christ's love, 
the hands and 'the feet will be ready to work for Himj 
and if there is not * first a willing mind,' I am not 
disposed to solicit unwilling aid." 

**No, sir, certainly not ; but it seems to me, that 
with. Miss Wentworth's disposition, she does require 
a little, or perhaps a good deal of persuasion in such 
things. She is very timid, and very distrustful of 
herself. She wants more confidence ; she is afraid of 
running before she is sent. But if she could only feel 
that she had a plain and positive duty before her, she 
would go forward directly, and not mind any difficulties. 
You won't fancy that I am giving advice to you, sir," 
said the speaker, 'Stopping short with a slight sensation 
of dismay, lest she should have exceeded the limits of 
propriety; for she, like Edith, was not burdened with 
a large stock of assurance and self-conceit. "It is for 
Miss Wentworth's sake that I have spoken so freely." 

"Do not think that I am above taking advice from 
you, or from any one, Mrs. Bright," said Mr. Elliott, in 
a frank, pleasant Ifene. ** It is a great help to a clergy- 
man to have hints of this sort from those who have 
better opportunities than he has of forming a correct 
opinion. You have been much in Miss Wentworth's 
society of late, and have seen more of her true character 
than I have, for she is extremely reserved in general 
society." 

" She is, sir ; but that all wears off when you come 
to be intimate with her. My nursing her brother 
through his illness seemed to break down all barriers 
between us, and she got to be as free with me as if I 
had always lived in the family. " 

"And you think then, that if her hesitancy were 
overcome, she would not dislike being a visitor ?" 

" I think she would like it very much, sir ; and she 
leads such a very quiet life at home, that I am sure the 
occupation would be of benefit to herself, as well as to 
others." 

"Well, I will act upon your suggestion, and you 
shall hear the result.'* - t 

Mr. Elliott was a sensible man, and as such, he was 
willing to receive advice from any one who was com- 
petent to give it. He knew that Mrs. Bright, though 
she herself was not conscious of it, possessed a clear and 
rapid insight into character, and he could therefore 
place dependence on her estimate of Miss Wentworth. 
So he resolved to act as she suggested, and to encourage 
while he counselled, Edith. 

It had not, as he said, been his practice to * ' persuade" 
pereons to engage in efforts of Christian usefulness. He 
nad done so, it is true, in Mrs. Bright's case, but then 
that was when he was urging a special remedy for a spe- 
cial disease. In other instances, he usually put the work 
for which assistance was needed fairly before an indi- 
vidual, and then left it to conscience, or rather to love 
for Christ, to regulate the response. And, thanks to 
his faithful and earnest public teachings, the response 
rarely disappointed him. But there is no rule without 
exceptions, and Mr. Elliott having hitherto failed to 
enlist Miss Wentworth in his working army, set him- 
self now to win, not merely to ask for her co-operation. 

And he gained his ].)oint ? 

Of course he did. Few men could be more iiresist- 
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ible in argument and in manner than Mr. Elliott when 
he chose to be so ; and he swept away all Edith's fears 
and objections and difficulties, with as delicate, and yet 
as effectual a touch, as that with which he had formerly 
dispersed Mrs. Bright's scruples. 

Mis conversation did Edith good. It cleared her 
mind from doubt, and lightened her heart of anxiety, 
just as a summer breeze scatters the soft clouds that 
gather over the sky, and lets the bright sunshine irra- 
diate all around. She had no idea that Mr. Elliott 
would understand her so well, or sympathize so fully 
with all her feelings. And she never would have made 
this discovery if he had not gently and skilfully per- 
severed in his design of banishing her reserve, and of 
securing her help for his society. ^ 

So that was the way in which Edith became a district 
visitor. 

This is a long digression, but not too long, if it should 
be as "a word in season " to any of our readers. "We 
do not mean to grave, respected clerg3anen, like Mr. 
Elliott, for it is not probable that they will condescend 
to glance over the pages of this simple story, and indeed, 
if mey were to do so, we should not presimie, any more 
than Mrs. Bright, to ofier advice to them; but perhaps 
some one in a lowlier sphere, who has influence with 
others, may learn from this little incident how to in- 
spirit the timid and sensitive Christian, and thus to 
draw forth energies which might otherwise be unem- 
ployed in our Lord's service. 



Chaptee XXI.~Mrs. Bbight's Niw "Work. 

Edith's district extended just as far as widow Reynolds' 
cottage, and Amy" Smith had therefore a claim on her 
especial attention. Not that Edith wanted any motive 
for doing all she could for the poor sufferer, but Amy, 
regarding it as a matter of course that she should come 
to the house in her capacity of visitor, did not receive 
the calls as paid particularly to herself, and for that 
very reason was the more disposed to welcome them. 

For Amy was still the same nervous, shrinking, dis- 
trustful person that she had been when in comparative 
health. She was grateful, very grateful, for the assist- 
ance which Mr. Elliott had procured for her, and yet it 
was evident that this dependance on the charitjr of 
others was a cross which she found it exceedingly irk- 
some to carry ; and she disliked as much as ever any 
inquiries respecting her own personal or mental history. 
Some of the kind, well-meanmg ladies, who went to see 
her, longed to know what was passing in her mind, and 
would fain have elicited from her expressions of interest 
and concern about her future happiness ; but Amy 
either left their interrogations unanswered, or replied in 
curt and unsatisfactory monosyllables. They were try- 
ing to open a door of which they did not possess the 
key. 

It was pride, you will say, which kept it so closely 
shut. 

Yes; Amy's pride was by no means 'all gone, though 
she was brought so low. "To be humble" is not 
exactly the same thing as "being humbled." 

Yet we have no occasion to cast stones of reproof at 
Amy, for, oh, if we look within, we shall detect an 
equal amount of pride there, though it may fashion for 
itself a different outward manifestation. 

"With one exception, and that exception was Mrs. 
Bright, Amy liked Miss "Wentworth the best of all her 
visitors. Her preference was not to be wondered at, for 
not only was Edith very loveable, but she was so 
thoroughly unassuming. Hers was one of those rare 
cases in which the estimate of self is far below what it 
ought to be. And this gave an unaffected simplicity to 



her manner which put you quite at ydur ease, and made 
you feel for the time as if you were on a perfect 
equality with her. 

"Without the least assumption, Edith would At down 
among the poor more as one who came to learn than to 
teach ; one who would talk with them rather than io 
them, and would be, in the truest meaning of the 
word, their friend. Her style of dress, too, harmonized 
so well with her errand ; it was like herself, quiet and 
unobtrusive; a neat flowing muslin, or a soft grey 
merino ; no grand flounces, nor jeweUery, nor bonnets 
resembling a flower-garden ; she looked nice and lady- 
like — Edith "Wentworth could not look otherwise — but 
not at all showy ; your eye rested upon her as upon 
something that was soothing and refreshing; and which 
did not constantly remind you of an overwhelming 
distinction between the "visitor" and the "visited.** 

"We are not sketcMng Edith for a models dear reader, 
but only as a fair and pleasant ]picture that lingers in 
our memory. Her quaker-like simplicity might not be 
becoming in all, but there could be no question that it 
exactly suited her. There is plenty of room for tulips 
and peonies, as well as for lilies and mignonette. 

Amy did not draw back from Edith as she did from 
most persons. She did not say much to her, but she 
always seemed pleased to see her, and to be ready to 
listen to the few verses of Scripture, or the new hymn, 
or the little anecdote which Edith read to her. It was 
perhaps the absence of glare, the cooling shadow which 
seemed to fall wherever Edith was, which had such a 
tranquillizing effect upon Amy. 

Still, after all. Amy unfolded herself more to Mrs. 
Bright than to anyone else, though you could scarcely 
call that an " unfolding," which was only the opening 
of the outside leaves of the flower beneath the warm 
rays of sunshine. But Mrs. Bright was thankful for 
this slight relaxation, and she did not attempt, as some 
people do, to untwine the rest of the petals with her 
clumsy fingers ; she was a wiser gardener than that, 
and knew that fresh air and sunbeams, and careful 
watering, are better aids than "force" to the right 
development of the plant. 

"With her never-ttiiling knitting in her hand, Mrs. 
Bright spent many an hour in poor Amy's room, relating 
to her numerous little details which she seldom men- 
tioned to others, of her early married life. It was ti 
safe subject; it did not excite Amy, and it required no 
answers from her ; she could comment upon it or not, 
as she was disposed ; and Mrs. Bright hoped that this 
unreserve on her part would give Amy an "at-home " 
feeling with her, and thus strengthen the slender inti- 
macy that there was between them. 

Nor was she mistaken in this idea ; Amy certainly 
grew more open towards her. 

But it was in a way which she had not anticipated 
that Mrs. Bright's expectations were to be more fully 
realized. 



Chapter XXII.— Hester Jackson and the Beggar 

"Woman. 

"Winter appeared, mantling the earth in snowy gar- 
ments, stopping with its icy kiss the brooklet's merry 
little song, and bidding the trees and the flowers take 
their long quiet sleep until the spring should gently 
re-awaken them. 

But a longer, quieter sleep than that of winter-— the 
sleep which lasts till the morning of the resurrection — 
came to some in the village, and among the number, to 
widow Reynolds. She went to bed one night as usual, 
but she never opened her eyes on this world agai' 
silently, and without a 8twustj4^> «fcs^ ^^^^^aJyjA. \a "^ 
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eternal rest. It was disease of the heart, tlie doctor 
said, which had thus suddenly summoned her hence. 
Her few relatives — they were not near ones — did not 
mourn much for her ; they buried her decently, dis- 
posed of her small possessions among themselves, and 
then probably soon forgot her. 

But there was one at least in the village to whom her 
death was a serious loss. Amy Smith giieved sadly 
over the death of the good-natured gossiping widow. 
She was the first person with whom Amy had become 
acquainted upon her arrival in the village ; and widow 
Reynolds had always manifested a motherly interest in 
her lodger, without being intrusively curious about her. 
In many trifling ways she had sought to promote Amy's 
comfort, and had recommended her as a dressmaker to 
everybody to whom she had an opportunity of speaking. 
And since Amy's illness she had been doubly kind to 
her. She never grumbled at the additional trouble, nor 
hinted at better payment, but bustled about her own 
work with extra activity, that she might have more time 
to devote to Amy. 

But Amy's present sorrow had a twofold cause. In 
parting with her friend, she also parted with her home ; 
for she could not of course afford to retain the whole of 
the cottage for herself, and it was about to be re-let to 
John Price the wheelwright, who with his wife and 
seven children would certainly occupy all the rooms it 
contained. Amy must therefore have a fresh lodging 
found for her, and must go among strangers. She 
would at any time have disliked this, but in her 
enfeebled state it was especially trying, and she could 
not conceal the agitation which the prospect of it occa- 
sioned her. 

Amy's removal was a diflRculty to others as well as to 
herself, though not for the same reason. Mrs. Bright 
and the two or three ladies who had consented to share 
with her the care of the poor invalid, were unable to 
meet with a suitable abode for her. It was important 
that she should have a light, cheerful, airy room, and 
this was not easy to obtain in the small, m-ventilated 
cottages. 

Besides, to tell you the truth, most of those who took 
in lodgers hesitated to accept Amy for one. Not only 
was she Ul and likely to die, but the old prejudice 
against her in the village had not worn away, and 
many of the neighbours agreed secretly, if not openly, 
with Hester Jackson, when she said, that since nobody 
could predict what sort of end the poor creature might 
have, it was not desirable to admit her under one's 
roof. 

What was to be done in this emergency ? Why not 
let her go to the workhouse ? suggested Hester. It was 
the proper place, and the best place for persons who had 
no means of subsistence, and no claims upon the bene- 
volence of those around them. She did not wish to say 
a word against Amy Smith ; she would not injure her 
for the world, but she could not see why such a fuss 
need be made about her, and in fact she did not approve 
«f it, for it was very plain that Amy had not been 
over-respectable, or over- virtuous, before she came there, 
or else she would not be so unwilling to refer to the 
past, and it was only a false and morbid sentimentality 
which treated her with so mucli consideration, and was 
so afraid of hurting her feelings. 

These remarks were addressed to Mrs. Bright for her 
especial benefit, but she was accustomed now to Hester's 
random speeches, and did not mind them. She knew 
too that Hester's "bark was worse than her bite," aud 
that when she had worked off in this way the little 
resentment which she cherished against Amy for the 
indignant manner in which all personal inquiries had 
Af^fjj checked hjrher, her better feelings would gain the 



ascendancy, and would lead her in the end to patronize 
Amy, and it might be, even to take her part ! 

A Strang, inconsistent individual was Hester Jack- 
son ! It IS possible, dear reader, that somebody has 
expressed a similar opinion about you, er me. We 
fancy we understand ourselves ; perhaps we do ; but we 
certainly should often be surprised if we saw how 
different is the light in which we appear to other people 
to that in which we regard ourselves. Hester Jacksoa, 
for instance, prided herself on her firmness, and on her 
unalterable decisions, and was not aware that she had 
any " soft spots '* about her ; but Mrs. Bright liad dis- 
covered them, and had learnt how to press her finger 
upon them, without Hester being conscious of the 
touch, 

Onfy the day before Hester's proposal to send Amy 
Smith to the workhouse, Mrs. Bright had been amused 
by a little scene which she witnessed from her parlour 
window. Hester, muffled up in thick but not very 
elegant looking attire, was busy planting some crocuses 
in her front garden. While thus engaged, a poor woman 
with a baby in her arms, and a tiny child clinging to 
her side, pushed through the little gate, and began with 
the usual volubility of her class to beg for something to 
eat. Mrs. Bright's window was open, for she had been 
putting a plant outside for a few minutes' air and sun- 
shine, as the day happened to be uncommonly mild for 
that season of the year, and so she heard all that passed, 
being of course careful enough to keep herself out of 
sight behind her red moreen curtain. 

Hester peremptorily refused to render any assistance, 
and reproved the woman in sharpest tones for cultivating 
such an idle, disreputable mode of existence. Nothing 
daunted, the intruder pleaded her own cause, and told 
the story of her misfortunes, which, if true, was a very 
touching one. But Hester remained unmoved as a stone, 
and questioned and cross-questioned the applicant for 
her charity with as much sternness and severity as if 
she had been a lawyer endeavouring to browbeat a 
troublesome witness. Little by little, however, Hester 
relaxed in her severity, and at last she ended the con- 
versation by abruptly going into her cottage and fetch- 
ing two small basins filled with hot broth and bread, 
wmch she gave to the beggar and her child, charging 
the latter to be sure that she did not break her basin, 
nor yet spill the contents. And when they had finished 
their meal, which had really been meant to form part of 
Hester's own dinner, they did not depart without some 
pieces of stale bread, and a scrap or two of bacon and 
cheese wrapped up in a bit of old newspaper. 

It was so like Hester Jackson's doings ! 



Chapter XXIII. — Hester Jackson gives Advice. 

Hester Jackson was very fond of giving advice. It 
cost nothing ; it was so much needed, and it 
stren^hened her in the belief of her own wisdom and 
superiority. Whether it strengthened other persons in 
the same belief may be doubted. However, it was as 
natural to Hester to counsel those whom she thought 
required counselling, as it was for her to breathe, or to 
eat her daily food. Words of direction, of warning, of 
guidance, and of instruction, fell from her lips as easily 
as pearls did from the lips of the girl in the fairy tale ; 
but we cannot honestly affirm that they occasioned equal 
gratification. Indeed, very few people seemed at all to 
value these gifts of Hester's. They preferred managing 
their affairs according to their own ideas, instead of regu- 
latingthem by her prescriptions. They fancied — ignorant, 
self-willed people ! — that they should succeed better in 
their own way than in hers ; and, therefore, though 
they listened, and sometimes listened with politeness, 
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to her oracular and dogmatical observations, they went 
away and did just as they thought best, or as they 
felt disposed. They declined, that is, to take Hester 
Jackson's advice. 

Now it is rather mortifying to proffer an article which 
is not wanted, and which is coolly refused. But Hester 
was either too strong-minded to be so foolishly sensitive, 
or else her generous habit of freely giving advice to 
others was so confirmed by long usage as not to be 
overcome by repeated disappointments. At all events, 
Hester did not relinquish the practice, but persevered 
in it from day to day. 

You have already had proofs, in the course of our 
story, that Mrs. Bright participated in whatever benefit 
Hester thus conferred upon her friends ; and you have 
also remarked that, like the rest of the ungrateful world, 
she chose to act in perfect independence of Hester's 
criticisms. 

But it happened, at the period to which we have now 
arrived in our narrative, that Hester offered some 
advice to Mrs. Bright which she neither intended nor 
wished her to accept ; and it also happened that Mrs. 
Bright, with unaccountable perversity, immediately re- 
ceived that advice, and followed it out to the very 
letter. 

Amy Smith was the cause of tliis occurrence, and it 
brought a blessing to her, and indirect good to others. 

Hester Jackson had stepped one afternoon into 
Mrs. Bright's parlour with a letter which had been 
left at her cottage by mistake, and as she stood 
chatting with her for a minute or two, the subject of 
Amy Smith's apartment was again mentioned. No 
suitable abode could be found for her, and Mrs. Bright 
was in much perplexity about it. Hester repeated her 
proposition about the workhouse, but Mrs. Bright 
turned a deaf ear to that at once, so it was soon dis- 
missed. 

"Well, I tell you what, Mrs. Bright," said Hester, 
in the half-smiling, half-sarcastic manner which was so 
common to her ; "I tell you what, Mrs. Bright," she 
said, as she stood twirling the door-latch with her hand, 
** if I were you, I would just take Amy Smith in my- 
self, and then you would have no more trouble in lodg- 
ing-hunting for her. She is such a favourite of yours, 
that I should think you would be glad to have her for 
a companion ; and as you have plenty of room here, 
more than you can possibly use, you had better set 
up an * Invalid's Home,' and start with Amy Smith 
for the first inmate. Now take my advice, and then 
you will get nicely out of your present dilemma." 

Having delivered this ironical speech in a more good- 
natured spirit than she would once have pronounced it, 
Hester closed the door and returned to her cottage, 
little dreaming what effect her careless words would 
have upon the hearer whom she had left behind ; for 
although at first Mrs. Bright only smiled over the re- 
collection of them, she presently began seriously to 
ponder them ; and not half an hour had elapsed before 
she put on her bonnet and went on to Mrs. Elliott to 
consult her about the matter. 



PEACTICAL CHBISTIANITT. 

When one meets with a blessed specimen of practical, 
experimental Christianity, it is impossible not to feel a 
longing desire that there were more such characters. 
Why should not useful Christians be more abundant in 
the world ? There is nothing to prevent it but human 
selfishness and depravity. The grace of God is all-suffi- 
cient : his Word shows what He expects from all who 
profess to be his followers; no rank or condition of 



life is exempt from the responsibility in which that 
Word places them, as stewards entrusted with their 
Master s property — as servants bound to do his work. 
With all, grace is expected to be like leaven, of a dif- 
fusive character — ^like a candle set on a candlestick, 
giving light to others. And experience proves, that 
Christians in the humblest stations of life may and can 
glorify their Father which is in heaven by putting forth 
a holy influence upon others. 

See what a humble country schoolmaster can do in 
the instance of good old Davies, near Chepstow, who for 
about half a century not only glorified God in his im- 
mediate calling, but was the means of getting churches 
built, schools, &c., in his neighbourhood, and of ex- 
tensively promoting missionarv and other religions 
institutions. Why should not all schoolmasters be like 
him? 

And may not even little scholars be influential ? It 
was only yesterday that a clergyman who is with me, 
from London, related the following anecdote. A poor 
man in London was told that he was dying. He was 
urged to pray. He knew not how to set about it. He 
asked them to give him "Moore's Almanack," that he 
might see if that would say anything on the subject. 
His little daughter, hearing this, went up to her mother, 
and asked if sue might go for her Sunday school teacher, 
as she was sure he would help her poor father best. 
Leave was given. The teacher gladly c^me, and was 
the means of leading the poor dying man to the know- 
ledge of Him who is the way, the truth, and tlie life. 

Why should not all Sunday scholars not only get 
good themselves, but be the means of good to others ? 
If practical, useful, diffusive Christianity were only more 
prevalent, there would not want missionaries, and cate- 
chists, and schoolmasters to cultivate the whole field of 
the world, nor a sufficiency of salt to salt the whole 
of our own community. If all who have been turned 
from darkness to light themselves, would only consider 
how they may best extend the light of truth to those 
around them, how error and ungodliness would be 
arrested and checked, and the best interests of men's 
souls promoted ! 

And oh ! what a thought it is, that none to whom 
even a single talent is entrusted can safely suffer that 
one talent to lie hid in a napkin. 

These thoughts are suggested by the recent death of 
a young man whose spiritual welfare I have watched for 
several years. 

Richard Wilding was the nephew of a farmer in my 
parish, with whom he lived as servant. His regular 
attendance at church, and devout and serious deport- 
ment there, gave pleasing proof that he was making the 
salvation of his soul the one thing needful. And 
Richard became a practical Christian. He soon became 
a teacher in the Sunday school, and took other oppor- 
tunities of assisting the youn^ on the evenings of 
the week. After forwarding his wish of becoming a 
coachman, I got him a situation as such with an ex- 
cellent fiiend near London, by whom he was highly 
valued for his Christian integrity. There his health 
failed, and he was obliged to go into a London hospital. 

Passing through town, I made a point of going to see 
him, and truly thankful was I to witness not only liis 
happy, peaceful state of mind, anudst his suflerings and 
frustrated plans, but also his zealous efforts for the good 
of those around him. His account of the awful ungod- 
liness that prevailed in his ward was truly dreadfid ; 
but his holy influence was at work, and who can tell 
the consequences ! A poor foreigner in the next be<i 
especially excited his pity. He was a Papist, and very 
ignorant, and in a dying state. Sad to say, the chaplain 
in going through the wards, passed him. b^ K c.U^\!bs^^ 
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» reason, that being a Paput, he would not listen to | 
liiiD, aad, moreover, tliinMiig that he waa loo far gono | 
to be able to attend. The nnrse, tira, was wearied with ' 
her flitting up bo many mghta with him, and she fllept, 
and kept oy the ^a at a dietancs, and disregarded his 
•iffna fat hup, aod neglected him eadly. But Kichard, 
nlienever able, was at his bedside, administering to hia 
comfort ; and, above all, telling Tiim of the Friend of 
aiuoers. His tender kindness wrought upon the poor 
man, and nho can say whether he may not hereafter 
be found to have been a brand plucked from the bum' 
ing through Richard's instrumentality. 

1 aaw poor Richard the day before be died, full of 
peace and hope ; and his dying testimony to the love 
and faithfulness of Ida Saviour, and the power of fuith, 
will not, 1 trust, be lost on those who witnessed it. 1 
committed his earthly retnains to the grave on the 32nd 
of May, at the eariy age of 2S ; but his hfe, though 
short, was not sp«nt in vain. 

Oh that many a young man who reeds this may be 
stirred up to go and do l^ewise. w. c. w. 



THE DEATH OF SALADIN. 

In the middle of the eleventh century there arose a 
Hohammedan prince in Egypt, by the name of Saladin. 
Ascending the throne of the ancient Pharaohs, and 
gniding tie Moslem armies, be rolled back the tide of 
Earopeau invasion with which the Crusaders were in- 
undating the Huly Land. His legislative genius con- 
stitated him tho gloiy of his own country, while his 
military exploits inspired Christendom with the terror 
of hia name. The wealth of the Orient was in hia lap, 
the late of millions hung upon his lips, and one half of 
the world waa at Ms disposal. 

At last, death, the common conquerer of ua all, came 
to smite tho crown ircm tho brow and to dash the 
Bceptro from the hand of this mighty monarch. As he 
lay upon his dying bed,'looking back upon the visions 
of earthly glory f^ Qitting away, and looking forward 
into the impenetrable obscurity of the future, his soul 
was overwhelmed with those emotions which must, 
nnder ench circumstoncea, agitate the bosom of every 
thinidng bring. For a long time, his unbroken silence 
indicated the deep absorption of his thoughts by the 
new anbiects which now engrossed his spirit. At last, 
rousing himself from his reverie, with that Srm voice 
which had ever commanded obedience, he said, — 

"Prepare and bring lo me my winding -sheet." 

It was immediately done as commanded, and the 
winding-sheet was unfolded before him. The dying 
sultan gazed npon it silently, and then added, — 

' ' Bring here the banner round wHch my chosen 
guards have rolhed in so many victories." 

The banner was immediately presented at tho royal 
conch, and all in silence awaited tho further directions 
of the monarch. Ha paused for a moment, and then 

" Eemove those silken folds, and attach to the staff, 
in their stead, this winding-sheet." 

It was done with the promptitude with which thr 
directions of the sultan ever weie obeyed. The dimmed 
eye of the dying monarch gazed upon the mournful 
emblem of mortality, as it hung from the ataf^ around 
which he had so often rallied me legions on fields of 
blood, and said, — 

" Let the crier, accompanied by the mnaicians, in a 
fonerel dirge, pass through all the streets of Damascus, 
and at every comer wave thia tianner, and proclaim, 
' This is all that remuna to the mighty Saladin r " 
TAere was then saab a proeessicm as the imperial city 



bad never before witnessed. Gathered in front of the 
portals of the palace were the musicians, the crier with 
the strange burner, doing homage to thia memorial of 
death. Silence pervaded the thronged city, as the 
waihng of the diige Coated mournfully through its long 
streets. The crowds in silent awe gathered at the 
comers. Suddenly the dirge dies away, and all is stiU. 
The hearts of tho multitude almost cease to beat as the 
aold, white sheet, soon to enshroud their beloved 
monarch's limbs, is waved before them. Not a sound 
disturbs the silent city as the clear voice of the crier 
exclaims, "This is all that remains to the mighty 
Saladin I" Again the soul -moving strains of the reiiniem 
vibrate through the air, and the procession moves along 
its melancholy way. 

Not a sound of mirth was heard as that day's sun went 
down, and tears started unbidden into eyes unused to 
weep. As the stars came out in the sl^, the spirit of 
tho monarch took its flight to the bar ofjudgroent, and 
the winding-sheet enshrouded his limbs, still in death. 

Seven hundred years have since that hour rolled 
ana^ and what now remuns to the mighty monarch of 
the East ? Not even a handful of dust can tell ns where 
was his sepulchre. 

Are you young, ore you rich, ore you powerfull How 
soon will you point to your windii^-sheot and say,— 
This is all that now remains to me ! Are you bereaved, 
world-weary, broken-hearted ? How soon may yon bo 
able to say — This winding-sheet is all that remains to 
me of every conflict and evely sorrow ! J. s. A. 



THE CHRISTIAN A LIGHT. 

OuK Lord said to his disciples, " Ye are the light of the 
world." Was thia a mere rhetorical figure, or was it a 
sober and practical estimate of the Christian's influence 
and responsibility 1 The Christian is commanded to 
let his light shine before men, that others beholding it 
may be lid to glorify his heavenly Father. This is 
required of every Christian; for every true Christian has 
light, and is himself a Ught. He walks in hght ; he 
lives near to tho great Fountain of Light ; and hia light 
sbinea of coutso as long as he feeds the flame of piety in 
his own soul. 

This light is not to be produced by artificial means ; 
its shining cannot be increased by mechanical con- 
the lamp of devotion must be fed ; it must 



then the Christian's life will be a pure and heavenly 
light. 

How many eyes may be turned toward one such light; 
how many aonis may be guided by it to truth and to 
heaven ; or how many may perish if it buma dimly or is 
extingmahed ! 

We remember to have read a traveller's conversation 
with the keeper of the lighthouse at Calais, in nearly 
the foUowing words. The watchman was boasting of 
the brilhancy of hia lantern, which can be seen ten 
leagnes at sea, when the visitor said to him : "What if 
one of the lights should chance to go out !" 

"ICever! impossible 1" ho cried, with a sort of con- 
sternation at the bare hypothesis. "Sir," aaid he, 
pointing to the ocean, "yonder, where nothing can be 
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times in the dark nights, in the stormy weather, I look 
out to sea, and feel as if the eye of the whole world 
were looking at my light ! Go out 1 bum dim ! Oh, 
never ! " 

With how much dignity can enthusiasm invest the 
meanest occupations ; and how constantly the himian 
heart rises superior to its circumstances ! What more 
monstrous drudgery can be conceived than this poor 
fellow's existence — pent in a narrow tower, bumisning 
his mirrors by day, trimming nis lamps by night! And 
yet as he stands, with excited imagination, in the mid- 
night conflict of the elements, feeling the eyes of the 
world upon him, holding himself responsible to all 
nations — his function almost rises into the sublime, 
dilating to moral grandeur by the force of his own con- 
ceptions. 

But it is no romance which makes the Christian a 
light for the world, with the eyes of the whole world 
upon him. This he is, by express appointment of his 
Lord ; commanded to shine, holding forth the Word of 
Life. Let then his light be always full, bright, pure. 
The moment he neglects it and suffers it to grow dim, 
some poor soul, struggling amid the waves of tempta- 
tion, for lack of it may be dashed upon the rocks of 
destruction. A. i. 

THE FIESTFEUITS. 

To understand precisely the force of a scriptural allusion 
is not always easy. A Jew, who was familiar with the 
routine of the temple services, would much more easily 
see the point of such allusions than an English reader. 
One can easily understand travellers in the East regard- 
ing the Bible as a new book from the period when they 
visited Palestine, and saw her hills and her plains, her 
habitations and their occupants. What is seen by the 
eye affects a person more strongly than what is learned 
from a book, or derived from description. Yet thought 
and study will generally make a scriptural image clear, 
just as they wiU make clear a scriptural narrative or a 
scriptural doctrine. I came the other day upon the 
verse in St. James's Epistle, * ' Of his own will begat He 
us with the word of truth, that we should be a kind of 
firstfruits of his creatures." With a little pains, I 
thought I understood at last the expression. What, 
then, were these "firstfruits" ? 

In Palestine, when the harvest was fully reaped, 
before the Jews were allowed to appropriate any part of 
it to their own use, before they could eat it in the form 
of bread or of parched com, or even in the green ear, 
they were commanded to brin^ a sheaf to God's priest. 
This sheaf was ** waved," or lifted up before the Lord. 
It was offered together with fine flour and wine, and a 
he-lamb of the first year, without blemish. It was a 
recognition, on the part of the offerer, that the earth 
and its fulness were all the Lord's, and it was intended 
to be a mark of gratitude to the Lord for his goodness 
in permitting the offerer to employ the rest of the corn 
that had been gathered in for his own purposes. When 
offered with a willing heart, it doubtless brought with 
it a blessing. In the Proverbs we have the precept and 
the promise — ** Honour the Lord with thy substance, 
and with the firstfruits of all thine increase : so shall 
thy bams be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall 
burst out with new wine. 

Now, in what respects may the Christian Church be 
compared to this sheaf of the firstfruits ? St. James saw 
some points of analogy. What, probably, were they ? 

Its members, in the first place, are all like the offered 
sheep, lifted up — elevated in character, in position, and 
in hope above their fellows. They have their conversa- 
tion m heaven ; they are *'made unto God kings and 



priests;'* they are bom again unto an "inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and eternal." Thus heavenly 
in character, exalted in position, and high in hope, is 
the Christian. When he is brought to God, from among 
his fellows, he occupies an eminence which the greatest 
of the kings of the earth might covet, and wmch the 
angels of God respect and admire. 

The Church, in the next place, is offered unto God 
like the firstfruits in connection with a slain larrib^ — a 
lamb without blemish and without spot. The Church's 
confessions, 'her prayers, her praises, her services, all 
travel upwards through the Mediator. It is in his 
person that her members are accepted, in his blood 
that their sins are washed away, in his righteousness 
that they stand apparelled. "Christ hath loved us, 
and hath given Himself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling savour. " 

The Church, in the next place, nere also resembling 
the offered sheaf, is a thankoffering. She offers herself 
to the Lord. At all events, the services and the songs 
of a genuine Christianity are all spontaneous. "I be- 
seech you, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
unto God, which is your reasonable service." Thank- 
fulness is the peculiar genius of Christianity. What is 
it to be a Christian. It is for a wretched outcast to be 
guided into the path that leads to a heavenly Father's 
home ; it is for a beggar, whose garb was rags, and 
whose home was the dunghill, to be brought into heir- 
ship to a kingdom and a crown. When these mighty 
realities are apprehended, the soul goes on her way 
with a song of rejoicing in the heart, and an aspect of 
triumphant thankfulness upon the face. 

Perhaps there is yet another point in which the 
analogy holds. The firstfruits was not the whole har- 
vest — it was but a small proportion. The bulk of the 
corn was consumed in common uses ; this wave-sheaf 
alone was consecrated to the Lord. In like manner the 
children of God constitute only a small proportion of the 
earth's inhabitants. When we regard the world as a 
whole, it is a world living without God ; its conversa- 
tion, its maxims, its fashions, are of the earth, earthy ; 
its lord is the devil, and his works it is engaged in 
doing. But God, in the midst of this evil world, has 
his own. Candles, of the Holy Spirit's kindling, shine 
amid the gloom, to their Father's glory. Young cedars, 
fresh and green, deck the desert waste, and silently 
witness to his praise who planted them. Grains of 
pure salt, scattered hither and thither, keep the huge 
mass on which they lie from degenerating into utter 
corruption. "He shall see of the travail of his soul, 
and shall be satisfied, " was the promise to the suffering 
Saviour. There is scarcely a spot in the earth whence 
a firstfruits is not to be found, and whence a measure of 
this promised satisfaction may not, therefore, arise. 

Reader, do you belong to these firstfruits ? Axe you 
a ripe ear in the offered corn -sheaf ? Do men refer to 
you as a specimen of the blood-besprinkled offerings 
which are found here and there as the Lord's portion ? 

Then realize your high position. Live as becometh 
those who are bought with a price. Seek the Spirit's 
aid, so that your light — the light of thankfulness, and 
joy, and love, and hope — may stream forth to your 
Father's glory. 

Do not mourn too much over the smallness of the 
company of God's faithful people. That number will 
increase. The leaven was small in substance, but great 
in energy; it leavened the whole mass. The sheaf that 
was waved in grateful adoration before God was not the 
harvest, but it was its firstfruits, its sign, its pledge, 
its immediate precursor. And soon— oh, you know 
not how soon— shall the great spiritual harvest be fully 
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gathered in, and the heavenly granary be overflowing 
with the rich ripe grain. " Behold, your redemption 
drawethnigh." 

But are you a firstfniits ? Are you wTiecU or tares f 
Remember, there was no wave-sheaf of tares. What, 
then, was done with the tares ? Men gathered them 
into bundles, and burned them as worthless rubbish ! 

THE HOME OF BETHANY. 

SwBET home of Bethany ! thou favoured spot, 
Sequestered from the city's noise and strife, 
Within thy precincts purest joys were rife. 
And worlmy pomp and care intruded not; — 
One of those lovely pictures which mieht seem 
The bright creation of a poet*s dream! 

Fragrant with hallowed memories, and full 
Of tenderest associations ; we. 
With reverent delight oft gaze on thee. 
And get fresh visions of the beautiful! 
And every t]irobbin|r pulse its fever calms. 
Beneath the magic influence of thy charms. 

When friends forsake, and cherished joys are o*er: — 
Or when possessing love, whose feeble fi^Iow 
Accords not with the warmth ours would bestow, 
Our aching hearts cry out for something more ; — 
Ah ! then we turn for solace, and for rest. 
To Bethany's all-sympathizing guest. 

And as we meet Him in that calm abode. 
Where Mary meekly at his feet reclined, 
And heard his gentle voice; how sweet to find 
That the intense affection which o'erflowed. 
And blessed that peaceful home, and sisters fair. 
Is free in all its depths for us to share ! 

For, oh, it comforts us, when o'er our brow 

The gatherinjy shades of sorrow softly steal, 

To think of Christ's humanity, and feel 

His loving heart to ours responsive now ; — 

To know that through life's scenes, or bright or dim, 

We have a never-changing friend in Him I 

All glorious was the Mount, where, robed in lieht, 

Christ's splendour was to wondering eves displayed: — 

But Bethany's loved dwelling, where ^e stayed. 

And at his parting hour kept full in sight. 

Is dearer far to me ; — and often cheers 

My weary transit through this vale of tears. Airv ▲. 

WHISPEREES. 

Amono the many evils abounding in society, that of 
secret slander^ called whispering^ is not the least. The 
word whisper signifies to murmur, to utter complaints. 
When this is done openly against a person it is called 
reproaching; and when done secretly, it is whis- 
pering, or clandestine slander. The malignant ojwra- 
tion of the slander is occasioned by its secreq/. The 
whisperer makes the person to whom he confides the 
secret slander promise that he will keep it a secret. 

I. The Causes of this mischievous custom are as 
. various as men's circumstances. 

1. Envy longs to blot the character of a rival, to ob- 
scure his talents^ to diminish his influence, to obstruct 
liis success in business, and to lessen the number of 
his friends. 

2. Jtesentment of some real or imaginary oflTence 
which, if public, would expose itself, may be gratified 
by a secret insimtation. 

3. CoveUmsnesSy wishing to monopolize trade, will 
often induce the selfish tradesman to slander his neigh- 
bour secretly. 

4. The influence of prejudice, or of a party spirit— a 
livean jealoxjLsy lest another should be as highly esteemed 
asj^ouTseM, will often whisper somethiug unfavourable 



against the rival. Indeed, the bond of union between 
some families and friends is to think evil and s^teak 
evU of all persons whom they wish to degrade ; and to 
such little, narrow, selfish souls a secret slander is 
sweeter than honey. 

5. A disposition to please men, to obtain their ap- 
plause, will lead a person to backbite his own brother, 
to procure the good opinion of the person with whom 
he IS conversing. Sucn a i)erson will join you in cen- 
suring or applauding any one, for he seeks the ** praise 
of men," and the price of it, he thinks, is to say as 
they say. Hence a temptation to slander you to please mCf 
or to slander me to please you, will equally prevail. 

6. Ambition, a thirst for power, will, by secret false- 
hood, degrade the man who stands in its way, by some 
sly opposition — some dark saying which may render 
his character or qualifications suspected. 

II. Who can calculate the Evil Consequences of 
malignant whispers ? 

1. To the x)erson into whose ear the whisper is con- 
veyed, how seriously injurious may it prove ! It leads 
him to suspect the most faithful friend — disturbs lus 
peace — sows distrust and prejudice in his mind — in- 
fluences his passions against the man worthy of his 
tenderest regard, and deprives him of all the advan- 
tages he might have derived from his friendship. 

2. And after receiving the tale-bearer into his 
bosom, and becoming the dupe of his artifice and 
secret lies, he commits a thousand sins in the evil sur- 
mises which he harbours, the severe censures he 
secretly passes, and the resolutions he forms against 
his old friend. **The words of a tale-bearer are as 
wounds, deep wounds," to him who receives the cruel 
tale, as well as to the pei*son against whom the whisper 
is directed. 

3. Believing now his friend to be his enemy, his 
suspicions are awake — he is ready to put the worst 
meaning into all his looks, words, and actions. When 
he meets him, he dares not tell him what he has heard, 
for the whisperer has bound him to secrecy : but he 
betrays the coldness of his heart towards him, for "his 
countenance is not toward him as at other times." 

4. As he does not speak of his friend with his usual 
kindness, the distance is soon perceived by others. 
They wonder, and express their wonder to others. 

III. The Connection in which this sin stands shows 
its malignant efiects ; as covetousness, which whispers 
slander to injure others in their property ; malice and 
envy, which pine at the well-being of others, and whisper 
detraction from their character ; deceit, in misrepre* 
senting the words, actions, and motives of others; 
" sweflings" of pride and prejudice, which are relieved 
by secret whispers. Debate, tumult, and murder have 
been occasioned by the concealed insinuations of tiie 
whisperer. 

Whilst a whisperer blasts the character and injures 
the interest of others, he disturbs the peace of society. 

*^i* What guilt is contracted by such slander! How 
difficult, how improbable is the r^ntance of the whis- 
perer ! for repentance implies restitution, as far as 
possible. In some cases, the injury done by a whis- 
perer can never be repaired ; in others, persons are un- 
willing to retract their falsehoods. Snould the whis- 
perer be detected, his character is ruined ; and if his 
lies are not detected, he will probably add one slander 
to another, "till God, the God of recompences, shall 
expose him, and fully requite him." 

If you have been guilty of this sin, pray to God to 
forgive it, ask Him to give you grace to avoid its future 
commission, and to make all the amends in your power 
for injuries which you have inflicted upon others bv 
your "whispering." ' 
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THE EOTJE FS. 

Not long ago I saw a letter from an elderly and re- 
spectable tradesman in the country, which contained 
the following message to a young nephew in town : — 
**Tell Harry that I hope he is trying to acquire good 
business habits ; and if he asks what these arc, give 
him from me this answer, in four words — Promptitude 
— Punctuality — Prudence — Perseverance. I owe my 
success in worldly matters, under God's blessing, to an 
early and intimate acquaintance with this old-fashioned 
quartett." 

Now— - 

But who is Harry ? and what did he say to these 
remarks ? 

Dear reader, be not over-curious. I am not about to 
give you either Harry's biography or his uncle's, just 
now. I have merely copied an extract from the friendly 
epistle of the latter, because 1 thought that the counsel 
which it offers might be useful to you in reference to a 
higher and nobler enterprise ; I mean the endeavour to 
extend God's glory, and the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom. For if the tradesman wants good principles 
and habits for the right discharge of his duties, the 
Christian, who is bound like his diWne Master to be 
** about his Father's business," certainly requires them 
for the fulfilment of his responsibilities. 

Now perhaps these four words hardly embody all the 
necessary qualifications for an earnest and successful 
labourer in Christ's vineyard ; but they will furnish 
quite as many topics as we can consider in the present 
number — for our respected editor does not approve of 
very long articles, — and they will also, I am inclined to 
imagine, point out to us quite as many business-like 
habits as we shall be either wishful or able to cultivate 
immediately. First on our list, then, there is, — 

1. Promptitude. Look into that shop over the way. 
Watch that young man behind the counter. How 
dull he seems in comprehending the orders of the 
customer ! how slowly he fetches the goods for inspec- 
tion, as if he scarcely knew what he was about, and 
didn't care whether they were sold or not ! He looks 
half asleep ; at all events, his thoughts have wandered 
elsewhere, and he can't get them back af^ain when they 
are wanted. Now don't imitate him; aon't go about 
your work in that fashion. Be awake, wide awake; 
have all your senses and your energies about you. 
There is a great deal to be donej and but a short time 
to do it in. You must be quick and active, full of 
readiness and alacrity. Your department is not talk- 
ing, nor dreaming, nor wishing, but working ; remember 
that. 

When Dr. Chalmers was executing his plan of estab- 
lishing parochial schools in connection with St. 
John's parish, in Glasgow, a site which belonged to the 
College was selected for the first school to be erected. 
Dr. Chalmers called on Dr. Taylor, the head of the 
College, in order to purchase this site, and expressed 
his hope of obtaining it on reasonable terms, m con- 
sequence of the novelty and importance of the under- 
taking. 

**The undertaking," replied Dr. Taylor, "is an im- 
portant one ; but it is not a new one. We have been 
talking for these twenty years of establishing parochial 
schools in Glasgow." 

" Yes," said Dr. Chalmers, **but we are goin^ to do 
the thing, and not to talk about it ; so you must let the 
price be as moderate as possible, seeing that we shall 
take the labour of talking and projecting entirely off 
your hands." In six months the school was finished 
and opened. 

Now when we see that a thing ought to be done, let 



there be no hesitation nor delay, but let us set about it 
at once ; never neglecting, through indolence or care- 
lessness, any means through " which we can influence 
others for their good. "Whatsoever thy hand fiudcth 
to do, do it with thy might.'* 

And this promptness of character will not only render 
us expeditious in our undertakings, but it will keep us 
on the look-out for opportunities. Great success m 
temporal affairs is often attributable to this watchful- 
ness. And Christians should be men of enterprise, 
instant in season and out of season, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord. 

The excellent Dr. W , when travelling through 

M , once called at a farmhouse to ask for a glass of 

water. A young lady very courteously handed one to 
him, and as he rose to leave her, he said, ** Permit me 
to ask you before I leave you, whether you have yet 
given your heart to the Saviour?" She told him 
frankly that she had not. He conversed with her very 
kindly for a few minutes, and then departed. 

Some years afterwards, as he was addressed hy name 
on a steam-'packet, in a distant part of the country, a 
gentleman came up and asked him if he was the Dr. 

W who was once travelling through M . The 

stranger then informed him that a lady requested liim, 

if ho ever met with Dr. W , to say that she was the 

individual who once gave him a glass of water, and that 
his faithful conversation on that occasion had been 
blessed to her conversion. She wished him to accept 
her thanks for a word spoken in season. 

Or listen to another illustration. A theological stu- 
dent was once spending an evening of devotional services 
at a friend's house. During the evening he noticed a 
little girl who was present, and as he was leaving the 
family, he laid his hand upon her head, and gently, yet 
earnestly, inquired, "Do you mean tp follow Chnst?" 
These simple words made an impression on that tender 
heart never to be effaced. 

Dear reader, "as we have opportunity let us do good 
unto all men." But we shall inevitably lose many of 
our brightest opportunities for usefulness unless, in 
conjunction with promptitude, we are resolved to gain 
the habit of, — 

II. P anctuality. For life.is full of duties and activities. 
Only it is not so much the multiplicity of employments, 
as the want of system in them, which leaves tnem either 
half-finished, or badly done, or not done at all. Dr. 
Adam^ Clarke says, that the old proverb about having 
" tco many irons in the fire " is an injurious falsehood. 
"Have all in," he adds, "shovel, and tongs, and 
poker ; only keep them going. " But then to do this 
you must study good arrangement, and you must be 
punctual in the observance of it. One duty must not 
be allowed to clash with another. One benevolent un- 
dertaking must not encroach upon the rights of its 
neighbour ; you must not be late at the Sunday school 
because you were giving away tracts in the streets, nor 
keep a meeting waiting for your services while you are 
visiting a sick person. * * Let aU things be done decently 
and in order." 

John Wesley was perhaps one of the most striking 
examples of punctuality the world has ever seen. His 
engagements were numerous and urgent ; he travelled 
about five thousand miles in a year, preached about three 
times a day, and his published works amount to about 
two hundred volumes ; but by a wise distribution of his 
time, and inflexible adherence to his arrangements, he 
was enabled with comparative ease to discharge the 
duties of a most active and laborious life. "I am al- 
ways in haste," he used to say, "but never in a 
hurry." 

And take care of your momejits. The tradearojucv. 
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reckons his lost time as so much lost money. How 
much of our "Father's business" is lost for ever, be- 
cause of our idle waste of minutes ! It was said of Henry 
Martyn, when he was at Cambridge, "That's the man 
that never lost an hour." Could that be said of yow, 
dear reader? The Rev. Henry Jesse, who lived in the 
seventeenth century, placed over his study door some 
Latin lines, of which the following is a translation :— 

" Whatever friend come hithier, 
Despatch in brief or go : 
Or help me, busied t^." 

III. Prudence. Prudence is the result of judgment. 
It is wisdom applied to practice. And Christians are 
to be wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. Their 
zeal for the truth, and for the welfare of others, "should 
be regulated by a sound discretion with respect both to 
the measures adopted for those ends, and to the times 
and circumstances in which those measures shall be 
employed." A poor man in very distressed circum- 
stances once went to the door of a rich citizen to ask 
for something to eat. The lady of the house, who was 
a noted member of charitable associations, gave him a 
tract. The man went away cursing her, all who pro- 
fessed religion, all tracts, anij religion itself. This was^ 
a decided case of ill-judged effoi-t for the promotion of a 
man's spiritual good. The tract was given at a most un- 
seasonable time, and the man was probably driven by it 
further from the kingdom of heaven than he was before. 

It is to be feared that we often fail of success in our 
efforts, because those efforts are not rightly directed. 
"We must guard against a rash and indiscriminate mode 
of action. While we are "prompt," we must be 
"prudent." The apostle Jude inculcates this principle, 
when, in reference to our efforts to save men from sin, 
he remarks, "Of some have compassion, making a dif- 
ference: and others save with fear, pulling them out of 
the fire." Some must be gently won ; others must be 
admonished and reproved. The peculiarities of some 
must be studied, and the prejudices of others consulted. 
"I am made aU things to all men," says St. Paul, 
"that I might by aU means save some." And when, 
during his visit to Jerusalem, he eagerly proclaimed that 
gospel which he himself so deeply loved and prized, he 
tells us that he "communicated it privately to them 
which were of reputation, lest by any means he should 
rim or had run in vain." Would it not be weU if we 
were sometimes to imitate this trait in St. Paul's 
character ? 

But Christian zeal, although tempered by discretion 
and guided with regularity, will, after all, achieve but 
little of importance, if it is fitful and intermittent. And 
therefore too much stress can hardly be laid upon the 
value and the necessity of, — 

IV. Perseverance. In worldly occupations, what poor 
success is theirs who want steadiness in the execution of 
their plans ! On the other hand, what will not a reso- 
lute, patient, and perpetual course of indus|;ry accom- 
plish ! Burgh mentions a merchant who, at first setting 
out, opened and shut his shop for several days together 
without selling goods to the value of a penny ; but who, 
by the force of application for some years, rose at last 
to a handsome fortune. " But I have known niany," 
he adds, "who had a variety of opportunities for 
settling themselves comfortably in the world, yet who, 
through lack of steadiness to carry any scheme to per- 
fection, sank from one degree of wretchedness to 
another, without the least hope of ever getting above 
distress and want." 

And who can estimate what "perseverance" has done 

in the furtherance of Christian labour? One striking 

instance of the goo^ ivhich it has lately effected is fresh 



in my recollection ; and, as "example is better than 
precept," a lively anecdote will perhaps more easily 
arouse you to the cultivation of this essential business 
habit, than a long string of didactic observations. 

On the top of a delightful hill in France there is a 
small village called Laforce. Under the ministry of a 
truly evangelical pastor, the Rev. John Bost, a revival 
of religion took place among the simple inhabitants, 
and the erection of a new church was contemplated, 
towards the expenses of which a liberal collection was 
made. While this was going on, Mr. Bost told his 
parishioners of his desire to build an institution for the 
maintenance and education of orphan girls and daughters 
of poor Protestants. The poor people said, that having 
given all they could for the church, they had no money 
to give, but added, "We will, however, aid you in the 
undertaking in another way ; we will carry all the ma- 
terials required both for the institution and the 
church." 

The architect, on being told the peasants would do 
the work, could not help laughing, and exclaimed, 
" Were they ten times more numerous, they would not 
succeed." 

But the peasants had counted the cost. They all set 
to work — a work which lasted for more than two year si 
Night and day, through snow and rain, some of them 
went to the mountain to hew the wood, and bring it to 
Laforce, while others went to the river for the stones. 
This handful of devoted men (Mr. Bost has not more 
than five hundred parishioners in all, including women 
and children), by their persevering efforts, thus brought 
from the mountain or the river eight thousand carts of 
materials, valued at no less than eight hundred pounds ! 

With such a pattern as this before us, ought we to 
grow weary in well-doing ? 

Dear reader, I wonder whether you and I are " about 
our Father's business " ? Y. m. 



THE SAVIOUE'S MESSAGE. 

** Go to My brethren, and say unto them," &o. — John ix. 17. 

I MA.BVEL not 80 much to see 

Christ's empty tomb, 
As those sweet words to hear, which instantly 

Dispelled that mourner's gloom ; 
" Goy tell My brethren ! " Oh, that message still 
Sweeps o'er the spirit with electric thrill I 

The Lord of all things ; He who made 

The starry sky, 
Who has all worlds depcndent'on his aid, 

And does all wants supply : 
How strange, how wonderful, that He should thus 
Stoop to identify Himself with us ! 

When gathering sorrow clouds our path. 

So bright before! — 
When vacant places are around our hearth, 

And loved ones come no more, 
How comforting the thought that Jesus shares, 
Just as a brother might, our griefs and cares !^ 

And when some joy illumes our lot 

With brilliant ray, 
A joy with which a stranger meddleth not, 

i^or language can portray, 
A Saviour's sympathy alone has power 
To meet the deep emotions of that hour ! 

" Gh, tell My brethren /" Say not thou- 

" I dare not claim 
That close relationship to Jesus now 

Expressed by this sweet name ; 
Too smful and too weak am I for bliss 
So hallowed and so exquisite as this !" 
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Were those disciples perfect men 

Whom Christ addressed ? 
Had they not all forsaken Jcsos, when 

He was by foes oppressed ? 
And think of Peter m that time of trial, 
How sad and how ungrateful his denial ! 

And yet not one reproachful word 

Fell on their ears ; — 
" Go, tell My brethren !" 'When, this name they heard^ 

It banished all their fears ; — 
Oh, timid Christian, if we only knew 
The heart of Jesus, we should trust Him too. 

H. M. w. 



HOW TWO LADIES WENT TO HOJSTa 

KONG. 

WRITTEN BY ONE OF THEM. 

I nAVE been asked to give some account of our 
voyage to China ; a task which is as pleasant a one 
as can well be imagined, being a chronicle of one of 
the most pleasant seasons I have ever spent. I had no 
idea that a sea voyage could be so agreeable. I had 
imagined a ship to be of necessity constantly tossed 
about on high rolling waves, so as to make writing and 
study only possible at rare intervals ; a cabin to be a 
little stufly place with hardly room to turn ; convenience 
and comfort only reminiscences of the past, and plea- 
sant companionship a thing not to be expected. As to 
the captain of a vessel, I had pictured him as some 
species of ogre, whom one would hardly venture to 
come near, certainly something remote from the enter- 
taining companion, the kind, fatherly friend, the ear- 
nest Christian adviser, that we have foundihere. Can 
you picture us, then, in our two cosy cabins, our fold- 
mg-aoor open, books, desks, pictures around us as if 
at home, the pleasant sun and the genial sea-air coming 
in through our open ports, while we sit together, one 
working, the other reading aloud, or bending together 
on the same page, enjoying everything doubly when we 
can share it with each other,? 

But, pleasant as our cabins arc, wo enjoy the deck 
still more. The captain had a low seat made on pur- 
pose for us, and there, with the skylight for our table, 
we sit for hours together with our Chinese books, learn- 
ing the characters, or trying to read some chapter in St. 
John's Gospel, and sighmg to think how little progress 
wo can make till we get to China. We study, gene- 
rally, all the morning, and at other times it is dehght- 
ful to sit and read, or to walk up and down the poop, 
looking at the beautiful blue sea, of which I shall never 
be tired, or looking out for whales and porpoises, or 
the graceful albatross, exulting all the time in the swift 
progress of our gallant vessel, as she goes on with such 
speed as soon to astonish her officers, and yet so 
smoothlv that it is often difficult to realize that we are 
not perfectly at rest. 

You can fancy the pride and satisfaction with which, 
day after day, as we new through the tropics, we over- 
took two or three ships, signalled them as we passed, 
and in an hour or two left them far astern and out of 
sight. We only longed for some of the *' homeward 
bound," to carry the news to our dear friends at home, 
who were, doubtless, imagining us tossing and rolling 
over the heavy waves of the Atlantic, or becalmed un- 
der the burning rays of a tropical sun. To be sure, we 
had a little rolling in the Channel : when we passed 
Dover at eight o'clock on Christmas evening, a fairy- 
like glimmer of distant lights ; and when we gazed on 
the Monday morning following at the Start Point, our 
last glimpse of Old England, till lighthouse and head- 
land &dea away in the midst, we did own to feeling un- 



comfortable, and preferred lying on our couches to any- 
thing else. But tKe new year opened in calm and sun- 
shine, and from that day till we reached the longitude 
of the Cape of Good Hope, our journey was, as our cap- 
tain remarked, "nothing but a pleasure trip; " every 
one congratulated every one else upon such a quick pas- 
sage as was hardly ever known. There were no gales, 
no calms, only two wet days, and it became almost a pro- 
verb, "If we were to meet with a foul wind we should 
not know what to make of it," while often and often we 
have thought of the prayers that kind friends have 
offered for us, and have wished they could know how 
they have been more than answered. 

Though regretful and often anxious thoughts of home 
would sometimes come, they never made us unhappy with 
the recollection of what was passed ; we have been exceed- 
ingly happy together in looking forward to our work in 
China. How often we have thanked Him who sent his ovra. 
disciples out two and two, for giving us to each other ! 
For my own part, I can truly say it has been an invalu- 
able advantage, as well as an unfailing enjoyment, and 
never has there been half a word of disagreement to 
cast a shadow over our companionship. Often, too, have 
we both talked over the many circumstances that have 
made our voyage to far distant China so very happy, 
and said how very much we had to be thankful for ; and 
sweeter still has it been to take them as signs of our 
heavenly Father's watchful care over us, and the way in 
which we have been able to trace his guidance in thus 
leaving home for the work in which we have both long 
wished to be engaged. 

I do not thiii we could have gone in a vessel more 
comfortable in every way than the gallant Childers, or 
have had more pleasant and intelligent society than in our 
company here ; so pleasant it has been, too, to see such 
perfect cordiality and kind feeling among all around ; 
and the only painful thought is the sorrow one cannot 
help feeling for so many who too evidently are strangers 
to that best happiness in religion which it has been given 
us to enjoy. Nothing could exceed the considerate 
kindness we have met with from the few in whose society 
we have been for these weeks ; and we both like it so 
much better than if we had been thrown among a large 
number of passengers. What with our Chinese studv, 
reading, work, and pleasant conversation with well- 
informed persons, we have never found the days hang 
heavily on our hands. 

We have not had much fun in the way of catching 
strange birds and fishes. They say **we slip through 
the water too quickly ;" sharks and whales were only 
seen in the distance ; but we fully enjoyed watching 
the albatross in its graceful sweeps around us, or the 
little petrels skimming the water, and bidding defiance 
to all the lines that were put out to decoy their unwary 
innocence. 

It was a very frequent enjoyment, too, to go on deck 
late in the evening with the captain, and make acquaint- 
ance with the starry heavens in their southern dress ; 
but though I did learn in course of time to admire the 
"Southern Cross," it does not to my mind compensate 
for our own "Great Bear," whose disappearance seemed 
a perfect sundering of the link between us and home. 
Never have I thought moonlight so beautiful as "moon- 
light over the sea ;" and some of our tropical sunsets 
have equalled "what one sees in pictures," as people 
say. 

From the "Start" to the Eastern islands, the only 
land we sighted was the island of St. Paul, which we 
were called up on deck to see about seven in the morn- 
ing of February 18th. It was a treat to see land, though 
they were only barren rocks and no trees, and the tops 
all the while covered with clouds ; but we did not act as 
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if we were very glad to be near it, for we flew past at a 
racing pace, ana before breakfast was over it was an- 
nounced that we had **sunk the island." 

Signalling a vessel was always an excitement, espe- 
cially as the greater number spoke to we did not meet, but 
overtook, and passed, doubtless occasioning no transient 
pangs of envy to our less fortunate rivals ; one of our 
excellent officers declared he saw the start of astonish- 
ment with which our announcement of forty-nine days 
to his eighty-nine was received by the captaiu of a 
Dutchman which we passed so near that not only 
signalling flags, but speaking-trumpets, were voted a 
superfluity. 

Sometimes in an afternoon we have had for a variety 
some merry games at quoits, which the captain had 
made for us, Ibecause, he said, we had too little exer- 
cise, and too many books ; occasionally he has had us 
on deck to j)ractise firing at a turget with his air-gun, 
but whether to prepare for the pirates in the China 
seas, or to find exercise for our eyes and hands, I will 
leave you to decide. 

But after all the varied occupations of the day, the 
plcasantest half-hour to me is when the captain calls us into 
his cabin after supper for prayers. You cannot imagine 
what a comfort this was to us when he commenced it. 
We had just had time to realize what it was to be cut off" 
so completely from all the religious advantages of home, 
and to sigh at the idea of having nobody to look up to 
for that Christian sympathy and advice which is such an 
in\'aluable help to young people like ourselves ; so that 
the mere fact of thus meeting together, as at home, for 
family prayers, made us feel that we were not left to 
ourselves ; and when our kind, good captain, in his own 
simple, heartfelt way, used to talk with us over what 
we nad been singing or reading, or pray for us in the 
work to which we were going, we felt, more than I at 
least ever did when I had more of it, what a great blessing 
is the society of a tnie Christian friend and adviser. 
We were only a small party, ourselves and one fellow- 
passenger, and one or tvs'o more on Sunday evenings ; 
we began with singing a hymn, or more than one some- 
times, for the captain is very ibnd of singing ; he then 
read a chapter from the Old Testament, and we read 
for him one from the New ; and he ended with a prayer 
which always seemed to include everything we wanted, 
no less for the dear ones at home than for ourselves in 
our peculiar circumstances "on the lonely deep,'* and 
for the blessing of God's convincing and enligntening 
grace upon* the crew and officers around. Often in these 
(juiet hours have we felt the preciousness of that beau- 
tiful promise of our Saviour's, ** Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the 
midst of them." 

Nor less pleasant and profitable have been our Sun- 
days. You at home, who can have a day of rest in spite 
of wind and weather, can hardly realize how anxiously 
we looked and hoped for fair weather on a Sunday. 
Nor have we been disappointed. Except the first two, 
before we had got over the bustle of starting, and out 
of English bad weather, every Sunday, except the last 
two, when we were ** tacking" in the China seas, has 
been a day of rest to all on board. Nothing was done 
that was not necessary, and the very appearance of the 
ship when we first went on deck after breakfast, with 
the ropes all coiled up in the most tasteful fashion, no 
signs of work about, and the men all clean and tidy in 
their Sunday clothes, w-as suggestive of the repose and 
quiet of the sacred day. We used to read together, or 
have a quiet walk up and down the poop with the 
captain till half-past ten, when the hands were mustered 
for service. In the tropics we had the service on the 
fuarter-deck, the hatch covered with the "flag of Old 



England " for the reading desk ; in cold or wet weather 
in the cuddy. The captain, of course, read the prayers, 
our doctor reading the lessons, and it was our province 
to lead the singing. The gallant sailors certainly made 
a most orderly and most attentive congregation, and 
very nice and respectable they all looked, and I often 
wondered how they managed to provide themselves 
with such neat whit* shirts and collars. 
^ We had a great variety of nationalities on board- 
English, Scotch, Irish, Greek, Italian, Portuguese, and 
one Finlander ; we used to watch them singing merrily 
over their work, and always looking as if they were 
thoroughly happy and contented, and as if quarrelling 
and swearing were things unknown among them. Cer- 
tainly it was only on one occasion that we heard any- 
thing disagreeable. We u.sed sometimes to give them 
some tracts. The captain supplied them very well with 
good books, and took care that they should have no 
unnecessary work to do on the Sunday. It was delight- 
ful to see, and was, I feel sure, an answer to prayer, 
how little had to be done ; and pleasant it was to see 
the men sitting about, many reading the tracts or books 
that had been sent them ; it often made us most ear- 
nestly pray that the influence of being thus in a "reli- 
gious ship," as I have often, heard it called, may make 
many see for themselves the beauty and happiness of 
religion. I can fully realize, after what I have seen, 
the great blessing and influence of a pious captain, and 
how surely consistency of Christian character wins 
esteem and respect even from those who w^ere at first 
disposed to ridicule it. 

You will be pleased to hear that we have had a 
" Sunday school class " on board, though not a very large 
one to dignify with that name. We asked the captain, 
and he very willingly consented to our having the four 
ship's boys together for reading on a Sunday afternoon ; 

so S had two, and I had two, for our respective 

classes, — no very formidable task, except for the painful 
anxiety we felt that they might be something the better 
for it, and not give cause to others to talk about the 
uselessness of religious instruction. 

My two were the two individuals of all the ship's 
company who were most constantly getting into trouble, 
and I suppose, for thfet very reason, awakened much 
solicitude lor their improvement. I am sure, in all my 
experience of teaching, no two scholars were ever more 
constantly on my mind than these two poor boys ; but 
I felt, as dear S said to me, "what a comfort 

Erayer is ; " and surely, if we believe that God is the 
earer and answerer of prayer on behalf of the salvation 
of others, we may trust that, if we never hear of it, 
there may be a work of grace in their hearts. It has 
been a tiny effort to think so much about, as we found 
ourselves aoing, especially as I so often longed to do so 
much more ; but, on looking back now, I can see that 
it has been a good discipline, and a good preparation 
for life among the heathen, to see many around strangers 
to the power of religion, to feel painfully our own 
inability to do what we long to do, and thus be led to 
think less of our own efforts, but to rely more entirely 
upon the grace of God which can do all things, and to pray 
more intently and humbly that He would manifest his 
own power. 

It has made me feel, too, how much the glory of God 
should be thought of as an object of prayer. I hope we 
may be able to keep this before us with regard to our 
work in China. 

Now I must just give you an abstract of the latter 
part of our voyage, which has been scarcely less favour- 
able than the first. We had a little rolling and pitching 
after we entered the Indian Ocean, but, as the wind only 
sent us on at even a more rapid pace than before, we 
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had nothing to complain of abont it. Only one ni^ht, 
February 8th, when "all hands'* were up all night 
shortening sail, &c., when everything rolled about 
without the least regard to our slumbers, and when we 
"carried away our jib-boom," had we anything ap- 
proaching to bad weather, and that only such as would 
be nautically denominated a "strong breeze," and was 
succeeded within six hours by our usual smooth and 
quick progress. Not till we reached the Java and 
China seas did we have any taste of the tantalizing and 
provoking nature of a calm ; and, had it not been for 
the honour of the ship, we should not have been at all 
sorry to see the sea under such an aspect ; but, truth to 
say, we much preferred "the dancing waves and feathery 
spray" to the smooth and glassy surface of the water 
under a vertical sun. 

A much more pleasing theme to write upon was our 
first glimpse of tropical scenery. "We passed through 
the Straits on Sunday, March 6th, having Java and 
Sumatra on either hand in sight all day. We passed 
Prince's Island about breakfast-time, some distance off; 
but the first eastern land we saw close was when we 
went on deck after morning service, and found ourselves 
nearing Crockatoa Island, rising in the centre to 2, 600 
feet, gi-adually sloping on each side down to the sea, and 
every inch covered with trees, from the summit to the 
water's edge. I never saw such a beautiful sight as we 
had before us all that afternoon, as we sat on deck, 
dividing our attention between our books and the 
thought of that wonderful creative power whose tokens 
were so visibly around us. Prince's Island was fast 
sinking astern ; on one side was Java, its hills rising 
and falling till lost far in the distance ; on the other, 
mountain after mountain of Sumatra, some with a table- 
cloth of cloud spread over their summits, and all looking 
like one mass of living green ; and when daylight had 
gone, and tlie narrowing straits were only revealed to us 
by the soft flashes of the lovely summer lightning, you 
may fancy the feelings with which we joined together 
in the still evening, singing, "From (Greenland's icy 
mountains," surrounded by the first heathen lands we 
have seen, as we sailed speedily on towards Anjer. 

You must know, ever since we entered the Indian 
Ocean everybody was talking about Anjer ; two boats 
full of natives would come alongside, how everybody 
would be bargaining for Oriental curiosities, and how 
l>lantains, cocoa-nuts, and bananas would supersede our 
inexhaustible store of home oranges. As we neared 
Sunda, the general wish was not to pass Anjer in the 
night, yet there we were abreast of its light-town, and 
the glimmering lights which pointed out the lighthouse 
itseli, at ten o'clock on the Sunday evening, and we 
were disappointed of our first glimpse of "natives." 
Yet the lights on shore, the first we had seen since 
passing Dover on Christmas evening, were a pretty and 
welcome sight ; and it was not till we had quite passed 
that we knew all we had lost, a trip ashore in the cap- 
tain's boat, a run among the plantations, and a visit to 
the Dutch Governor, all of which our kind captain had 
planned for our pleasure, if it had been on a week-day, 
not night, and calm enough. 

The next two or three days were about the most' 
exciting of our passage, and, as one could see, the cap- 
tain's most anxious time, on account of the invisible 
reefs and shoals which he was constantly showing us on 
his charts. "We passed a goodly number of vessels at 
anchor in Caspar Strait, but we, of course, did not con- 
descend to such a method of getting out of our difficulties ; 
but, by constant " tacking" to avoid coral reefs, and to 
take advantage of the least favourable breeze, we went on 
without stopping, and not ouly i)assed through all our 
dangers quickly, while our frienus were lazily riding at 



anchor waiting for the wind to change, but overtook and 
left far behind us one or two vessels that must have 
passed through Sunda some days before us. 

"We were in sight of Borneo for two or three days, 
and it was rather provoking one morning to wake up 
and see the same land that we had actually been on 
deck the previous evening to bid good-bye to, Borneo's 
nethermost cape, and the Sarawak mountains belli nd ; 
and off the Vatuna Islands we met with several calms, 
but happily none of many hours' duration. 

Then we had a wearisome beating up the China seas 
against unfavourable winds and currents, often driven 
right out of our course, and obliged constantly to tack 
about to make any headway. Nevertheless, we were 
only three weeks and three days from Anjer, not a long 
period for March and the unfavourable monsoon, 
though it seemed long to us after our previous rapid 
runs, and we arrived at Hong Kong certainly before wo 
were expected, anchoring at half-past five on Wednes- 
day, March 30th, in ninety-three days from the Start ; 
so our OMlders ought to have earned the name of , 
" Flying." 

"We had a beautiful sight of the harbour and shipping 
lighted up at night, as we spent our last evening on tlie 
deck of our gallant vessel while the captain was ashore, 
and giving notice of our arrival. 

Miss Baxter came on board at eight o'clock the next 
morning to fetch us, and so within a very short time we 
were once more on land, really among the Chinese, 
and comfortably settled in our new home among new 
friends, and in the scene where we both hope to be use- 
ful in whatever opportunities we may have. 

I have hardly had time yet in our first day ashore to 
feel at home, or to know much about anything ; and as 
I have but just time to finish this paper, I will only add, 
that we have indeed felt we had very, very much to bo 
grateful for in the pleasant cii^cumstances of our voy- 
age, and I hope it has led us to think of that kind guiding 
Hand which has indeed been with us hitherto, and to 
trust that it will still be with us for the future. o. 

[These zealous ladies have left their native land for mis- 
sionary work in China. They are supported by a very 
excellent society, which we are glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of recommending to our readers' sympathies — 
"The Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East."— Ed.] 



THE LABOUEEES IN THE VINEYAED. 

Matthew, 20Tn chap. 

Akd each received a penny, first and last ; 
The same who toiled from dawn till eve, as they 
"Who wrought but one hour at the close of day, 

When the meridian heat and glow were past. 

O happy ye the householder chose soon 
To labour in his vineyard fresh and green, 
Where living waters flow the trees between. 

In which ye bathed your aching brows at noon. 

Ye had no fears for night ; your hire was sure ; 
Sure as the promise of your gracious Lord, 
Who never could forepo or break his word, 

Because his truth for ever shall endure. 

Think ye the wretched men whom no man hired, 
Who stood all day in the bare market-place. 
With the fierce sunbeams beating in their face, 

Than you less hopeless were, or sad, or tired ? 

The lengthening shadows told that night drew near, 
But evening brought to them no sweet repose j 
They only looked for new and unknown woes. 

And watched their setting sun with anxious fear. 
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J£ tiie Lord call tou early, haste and run ; 
Say not, '* Awfafle at play I wiU remain;" 
The Master may not summon yoa again : 

Think what will be yonr lot when day is done. 

Blessed are ye He hires, whatever your ages ; 
nioagh long and hard your day, be piment — ^wait : 
Better his work Uian &itan's best estate. 

And £ai beyond your merits are his wages. b. v. 

■ 

THE SIN OF DOING NOTHING. 

In an old book there are the following questions on the 
words, ** Cnrse ye Meroz." The writer says : — 

By whose authority ? The angel of the hard. 

What has Meroz done ? Nothing. 

AVliy, then, is Meroz to be curs^ ! Because it did 
nothing. 

What ought Meroz to have done ? Come to the help 
of the Lord. 

Could not the Lord do without Meroz ? The Lord 
did do without Meroz. 

Did the Lord sustain, then, any loss? No; but 
Meroz did. 

Is Meroz, then, to be cursed ? Yes, and that bitterly. 

Is it ri^t that man should be cursed for doing 
nothing ? Yes, when he ought to do something. 

AVho says so? The angel of the Lord.— "That 
servant who knew his lord's will, and did not according 
to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes." — Luke 
xii. 47. 

THE EESTLESS HEAET. 

A HALLOWED Calm is stealing o'er every bu^ scene; 

The moon, like some fair maiden, looks fortn with tranquil 

mien; 
The brook with rippling music has sung itself to rest; 
And earth each drooping floweret has folded on her breast. 

But no sweet peace descendeth, O restless heart, on thee ; 

With this repose of nature thou hast no sympathy; 

The child may drop its playthings, and to soft slumbers 

yield. 
But sleeps the harassed soldier upon the battle-field ? 

Like the lone dove, thou soarest in wild, impetuous haste, 

Searching for some asylum amidst the dreary waste ; 

But though the air grows chilly, and evening skies look 

dark. 
There falls not on thy pathway the shadow of the Ark. 

Best, rest thee, weary pilgrim! oh, stay thy wanderings 

now. 
And Peace with her soft touches shall cool thy fevered brow ; 
And on thv wounded spirit shall Love pour forth its balm, 
And o'er thy ruffled feelings shall come a sabbath calm. 

Yes, if with mental guidance and comfort thou wouldst 

meet, 
Thou must sit down with Mary, low at thy Saviour's feet; 
And with meek reverence listen to His all-^acious word, 
For only in deep silence his " still small voice " is heard. 

That voice can hush the conflict which a^tates thine heart, 
And hope-reviving succour immediately impart : 
Then rest thee, weary seeker ; obey Clurist's call at length, 
And find in qiuet confidence thy solace and thy strength. 

▲KNA. 
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EEVIEWS AISTD CEITICAL NOTICES. 

Sympathy. By the Rev. D. A. Doudney. — Macintosh. 

Most of the articles in this book have appeared, at 
various times, in a religious magazine of which Mr. 
Doudney is editor, and ai-e now reprinted in the form 
of an attractive-looking volume. This volume contains 
a large amount of " savoury meat" for the strengthen- 
JiW' of the tiied and tempted believer's spiritual life, 
^oa we heartily recommend it as an appropriate gift, 



y to one who may be slowly treading his 
path through " the dark valley of the dudow 
eath." In these days of " Yea and Nay " teachin^^ 
it is refreshing to li^t upon a book which, sets before 
us the fulness and freeness of the ''truth as it is in 
Jesus." 

The Lost Sailor, and other Chaftkrs from a 
Northern Rectory. By Mrs. BelL— iSseZcy, Jatk- 
son, and Halliday. 

A book without much method, but containing various 
articles of an interesting and instructive kind, such as 
are likely to suit persons of all ages. Mrs. Bell is 
apparently a diligent observer of the incidents of daily 
lijfe, as well as a careful reader, and her design his 
been to bring together illustrations of truth "gathered 
from personal (mservation, books, and conversation." 
A desire for the reader's spiritual welfare pervades the 
volume. 

When I was a Boy ; or, She touched the Right 
Chord. By Miss Manley. — Macmtoah^ 

A little book, but one which we delight to praise. 
It is the story of a poor boy, professedly told by himself 
(and reading just like a true biography), who was draws 
to Christ by the patient, loving teaching of one who knew 
how to ''touch the right chord." Tochers may learn 
a lesson from its simple pages ; while the natonl way 
in which it sets open a boy's heart gives it a speciiu 
value as a gift to boys, particularly to irUractahU hoys. 

A Book for Young Women. By a Clergyman's 
Wife.' Eighth Edition.— Afocinfos^ 

Eight editions are sufficient evidence of the popularity 
of this book. It explains in very simple langnaaa tha 
duties and dangers of young women, and places divine 
truth before them so plainly and illustratively, that 
they cannot fail to understand its chief doctrines. It 
is especially suited to girls in service. 

Does the Cap fit ? — Maeiniosh, 

An account of Mr. Ashley^s sermon, and of its 
practical results, showing how, in the rectory and in 
the hall, at the doctor's and among the almswomen, 
the "cap" did retdly "fit" many persons, and was 
put on by them to some good purpose. The story is 
well told, but we demur to the writer's opinion about 
"sermons." Why should we not "place the sermon 
on an equality with the prayers " ? ana is it correct to 
say that a sermon is " last in importance in our Sunday 
services " ? Surely it is as important to preach Christ 
as it is to worship Him. Indeed, Christ did give his 
apostles a command to go into all the world ana preach 
the gospel to every creature, but He gave them no 
command to meet at stated times for the purpose of 
worshipping Him. This He rather left to their own 
spiritual instincts— the drawing of their hearts towards 
Him by faith and love — than shaped it out as a duty 
by direct precept. That they cud meet for worship 
we have abundant evidence, and a heathen writer has 
recorded how they **sang hymns to Christ as God;" 
but we never find in the New Testament the slightest 
indication that the "preaching of the cross" occupied 
other than the highest place in apostolic estimate. 

A Book for Wives and Mothers. — MadrUosh, 

A sequel to the "Book for Young Women;" and 
those who were interested in Susan's history will like 
to meet her again in her married life, and learn how 
her gentle Christian conduct not only finds an imitator 
in her little child, but is also blessed to the conversion 
of her husband. This book may be had in a cheap 
edition, price sixpence. 
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THE SUNSET OF A LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOR 07 "anKEST WILTON." 

CnAPTEit XXIV. — Hester Jackson's SrarHiMB. 
"So yon ate going to have Miss Smith foraneighbonr," 
■aid Kosalie Cameron to Hester Jackson, lis the latter 
called ono moming to leave a leceipt ibr preserving 
Btrawberriea whole, which she haci promised Mra. 
Cameron. It was the same morning, only an hoar or 
two later, when Mrs. Bright went on her visit of con- 
mltation to the clergyman's wife ; and as she had 
atomied for a minute or two on her way home to speak 
to Bosalie about some knitting which she had seen at 
Mrs. EUiott'i, yon- will nndci'stond bow it was that 
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Bosalia wa( _.. ^ . .. 
reached Mrs Jackson 

"So you are eouiK to have Hiss Smith for a neigh- 
hour," said Bosflie, in a very matter-of-fact tone, but 
with quiet eDJovment of the secret which she was about 
to disclose. "It is very kind of Mrs. Bright to take 
ao much trouble for an entire stranger ; not one x)erson 
in a thousand would do as mucli." 

"Anjliody could have found her a lodging, I dare 
say, if they had tried," said Heater, who was always 
inclined to be antagonistic, especially with Koaalie; 
"but where ia it I who told you I" 

"What, don't yon know!' replied Eoaalie, with well- 
feigned surprise ; "are you not aware that Mrs. Bright 
is going to have her at her own cotti^ t Oh no, of 
course you cannot have heard it jot," Jaa «dA>iA,"%« 
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Mrs. Bright has only just decided upon it ; she was 
here a few minutes since, as she returned from asking 
Mrs. Elliott's opinion, and—" 

"And she really told you that she was going to let 
one of her rooms to Miss Smith ?" interrupted Hester, 
as if the thing were too incredible to be believed with- 
out further confirmation. 

"Well, not exactly that, Mrs. Jackson," said Rosalie, ! 
smiling ; "when one talks of 'letting* a room, it gene- ' 
rally implies payment for it, and Mrs. Bright does not | 
intend to Charge Miss Smith anything for her accommo- | 
dation, so you will be spared the annoyance of having | 
lodgers in your neighboumood to spoil its respectability. " j 

* * Don't be silly," retorted Hester ; " if all the village 
were turned into lodging-houses, what should I care ? 
But I am sorry that Mrs. Bright has not more sense 
than to burden herself at her time of life with a ]X)or 
helpless creature that is neither kith nor kin to her." 

"Now it is too bad of you," said Kosalie, "to blame 
Mrs. Br^ht, when you ought to be praising her for 
being so kind and unselfish. I am sure nobody else is 
half as good as she is." 

"I like goodness as much as most people," said 
Hester, "but there is a reasonable limit to that as well 
as to other things, and this foolish plan of !Mrs. Bright's 
is about as unreasonable as anything I ever heard of." 

"Why, Mrs. Elliott is delighted with it," observed 
Kosalie; "she says it is the best place that could 
possibly be chosen for Miss Smith." 

"Mra. Elliott!" repeated Hester, contemptuously, 
"a soft, easy person like her would agree to any pro- 
position that would shift the trouble and responsibility 
from herself. She would not have been so * delighted,* 
I reckon, if sJie had had to make room for Miss Smith 
at the rectory ; but it does not signify to her how Mrs. 
Bright toils and is overworked." 

" I think you are rather unfair, Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. 
Bright will not have any more to do than she has now, 
for there is already a poor woman engaged to wait upon 
Miss Smith, and to wash for her." 

"You need not try to make me believe that Mrs. 
Bright merely gives Miss Smith houseroom ; I know 
better than that. She will attend to her night and day 
if she fancies she can do her the least bit oi good ; and 
she will be half starving herself that she may prepare 
all sorts of dainties for Miss Smith. Mrs. Bright can 
no more help slaving herself for the sake of other people 
ban I can help speaking out my mind on the subject ; 
and therefore it is a shame for Mrs. Elliott to have 
persuaded her into it." 

"Mrs. EUiott did not persuade her at all ; she is too 
considerate to do so : besides, there was no need for it, 
for Mrs. Bright was quite eager herself to undertake 
the charge of Miss Smith." 

"Then Mrs. Elliott ought at once to have hindered 
her. What is she the clergyman's wife for, if she 
cannot manage matters a little better than that? I 
have no patience with such people." 

It was a relief to Hester to vent her displeasure upon 
the rector's lady. 

"Well, I am surprised at you," said Rosalie, "for I 
should have thought the arrangement would just have 
suited you. That is if Mrs. Bright was correct, although 
I had no idea before that you were partial to ^Miss 
Smith's society. " 

"What are you driving at now?" said Hester, who 
was a little puzzled, as she well might be, by such 
unconnected observations. 

" Not anything, Mrs. Jackson," said Rosalie, gravely ; 

"I only wondered at your finding fault with Mrs. 

Blight, when I understood from her that it was entirely 

at your suggestion that she offered to receive Miss 



Smith. She certainly said that you advised her to let 
her have a room at Rose Cottage." 

Her own sarcastic speech to Mrs. Bright flashed 
across Hester's mind. She had totally forgotten it 
from the time it was uttered until now, and she was so 
surprised at being thus cleverly caught in the net which 
she lierself had fashioned, that she was at a loss for an 
immediate reply. The entrance of Mrs. Cameron 
changed the subject of conversation, and it was not 
again alluded to until Hester's departure, when Rosalie 
mischievously said, "You must tell Mrs. Bright how 
glad you are, Mrs. Jackson, that she has taken your 
advice about Miss Smith." 

Mrs. Cameron was at the same moment giving Hester 
some parting counsels respecting a little plant which 
she was carrying away with her, so Hester affected not 
to hear Rosalie's remark, and hurried out before any- 
thing more could be said. 

Rosalie leant back upon the sofa, and had a hearty 
laugh as soon as she was alone. She so enjoyed witness- 
ing Hester's evident discomfiture, for Mrs. Jackson was 
so sharp in. detecting the least inconsistency in another 
person, that it was a positive pleasure to be able to con- 
vict her of having made a mistake. 

Yet Bosalie half-chid ed herself presently for the 
amusemenjt which she had found in teasing Hester. 
"Perhaps I ought not to have spoken in the way that 
I dic^** she thought, "for I could see it vexed her ; and 
if she is offended it may set her still more against the 
poor creature, and even dispose her to be less friendly 
with Mrs. Bright. How I wish I could think twice 
before I speak once ! I ought to be more careful over 
my words than I am, especially with so touchy a person 
as Hester, for she cannot understand a playful remark, 
and dislikes, above all things, to be laughed at. I hope 
I have not done any harm." 

Was this the same Rosalie who used to be so heedless 
of what she said or did, so absorbed in self as to concern 
herself veiy little about the comfort of others ? Yes ; 
but througja sitting at Christ's feet, and learning of Him 
who is meek and lowly in heart, she had grown more 
gentle and more guarded, both in temper and conversa- 
tion. 

Hester Jackson walked home in an irritable mood. 
She was angry with herself, and inclined on that account 
to be angry with everybody else. She would have 
given a great deal if she could have recalled her thought- 
less speech to Mrs. Bright ; net that she minded its 
result so much as she minded the idea of its being said 
that Airs. Bright acted upon her recommendation. 

She unexpectedly met Airs. Bright at her garden gate, 
for the latter had been detained at a cottage where she 
had inquired after a sick child. Hester would have 
passed without noticing her, only she did not choose to 
betray the annoyance which she felt, so she returned a 
glum "Good morning" to her neighbour's friendly 
recognition. 

" I wanted to tell you about Miss Smith," said Mrs. 
Bright, quickly; "I am going to give up one of my 
rooms to her, as you proposed my doing this morning." 
Mrs. Bright smiled pleasantly at the recollection. 

So did not Mrs. Jackson. " It is veiy absurd of you 

to fling that in my face," she said, crossly ; "if I had 

I supposed you were such a ninny as to take everything 

I seriously, I should not have thought of joking with you 

I as I did about it." 

Mrs. Bright perceived that Hester, to use one of her 

own phrases, was "put out," and she hastened to pour 

oil on the troubled waters. She was too thoroughly 

kind-hearted to enjoy a merry retort when it occasionea 

j a moment's pain to another. So she answered, good- 

' humouiedly, " Oh, I knew you did not mean what yaa 
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said, but there is many a tme word spoken in jest ; and 
I am sure you won't scold me for what I have done, 
when you see how well it answers." 

** When I see," said Hester, drily. 

** Oh, but you toiU see by-and-bye," said Mrs. Bright, 
** for poor Amy Smith and I mean to get on very nicely 
together. I think I can make her comfortable, and she 
is only too thankful at the prospect of coming here. 
She was so overcome when I mentioned it to her just 
now, that she burst into tears, and I am half afraid 
that I shed a few for company. I have never seen her 
so moved before." 

** Ah, it is very easy to work upon your compassion, 
Mrs. Bright. I am not so impressible." 

"I hope you are," said Mrs. Bright, smiling again, 
'"for I want to ask you whether you will lend Miss 
Smith your nice bed-rest, until I can contrive some 
support for her ? She is too weak to be raised in bed 
unless she is strongly propped up, and pUlows are so 
yielding. " 

**0h, you may have that as long as you like, and 
welcome," said Hester; "but, Mrs. Bright, how can 

?'ou be so unwise as to have Miss Smith for an inmate ? 
t is a great undertaking, for she is not likely to 
recover. " 

*>No, I fear she is not," said Mrs. Bright, "but if I 
can help to cheer her last days, and lead her, by God's 
blessing, to think of a brighter home above, I shall be 
amply repaid for my trouble, Mrs. Jackson." 

Hester turned abruptly away. "It is of no use 
arguing with you," she said, as she had often said 
before ; "you are always so determined to have your 
own way." 

But as she went in at her door, and closed it after 
her, there was a peculiar expression on her face as she 
murmured to herself, " ' Well done, good and faithful 
servant: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.' That 
will be your reward some day, Mrs. Bright !" 



Chapter XXY.— The Ice Melted. 

Amy Smith's removal to Eose Cottage was a happy 
turning-point in her life. She was so glad to come, 
and so touched by Mrs. Bright's kindness, that her 
heart involuntarily opened towards her, and much of 
her long-maintained reserve gradually wore away. It 
seemed as if the soft sunshine of Mrs. Bright's conduct 
had melted off the icy crust in which Amy had hitherto 
enveloped her real self ; and she was evidently calmer, 
and more at ease, than she had been since her arrival at 

C . She appeared like a wandering child that has 

regained its home, or like a little bird that has lighted 
upon its forsaken nest, safe and tranquil at last, al- 
though too weary to do anything but lie down and 
rest. 

And truly Rose Cottage, with Mrs. Bright for its 
gentle mistress, was a fitting haven of repose for a worn 
and tired spirit. I do not know whether you have ever 
felt it, but there are some dwellings into which, when 
you enter, you seem to be surrounded with an atmo- 
sphere of peace. Rose Cottage was one of those 
dwellings. 

As Mrs. Bright came to know Amy better, she was 
surprised at the warmth of feeling and the depth of 
affection which the poor invalid possessed, but which 
had been hidden under her cold and touch-me-not 
exterior ; and she was persuaded that it must have been 
some severe trouble or disappointment which had thus 
congealed Amy's natural disposition. Without ap- 
pearing to do so, she gave Amy every opportunity of 
bein^ more communicative, and there sne stopped, 
waiting quietly until her confidence should be won. 



Hester was not so patient. " Have not you learnt 
anything about her yet ? " she asked. "Dear me ! I 
wonder you don't ferret out where she came from, and 
who her friends were, and how she was brought up. 
Do you suppose I would have anybody so long under 
my roof without knowing more about them than you 
do about her ? You should make her speak." 

Mrs. Bright gave an amused glance at Hester. 
" You are not reasoning from experience, Mrs. Jackson. 
I am pretty sure you were never made to speak when 
you chose to keep your lips shut." 

"Well, no, I believe not," said Hester, with a grim 
smile. " Well, if you cannot make people speak, per- 
haps you can make them eat, Mrs. Bright. I am 
gomg to cook a fowl for my dinner to-day, and T can 
warrant that it will be tender, for my niece sent it me, 
and she rears her own poultry ; so when it is ready I 
shall bring you a platefnl of it in for Miss Smith, for 
she will, may be, fancy it for a change ; her appetite 
seems very bad, poor thing ! Now not a word of 
thanks ; it is quite a charity to help me off with it, 
because it is rather more than I can get through at one 
meal, and I hate cold chicken. " 

In this odd but kind manner, Hester sent many 
a little delicacy to Miss Smith. She was a famous 
hand at broths and jellies, &c. ; and though she gene- 
rally pretended that she had been making them for her 
own consumption, and that it had accidentally occurred 
to her that Miss Smith might like a taste of them, Mrs. 
Bright knew very well that they had been concocted for 
Amy's especial benefit, and valued them accordingly. 

But it was little permanent good that Amy derived 
from any, even the choicest fare. She lingered from 
day to day, sometimes better and sometimes worse, but 
on the whole she was manifestly declining. But, 
to Mrs. Bright* s great joy, she no longer appeared 
to shrink from the consolations of religion ; on the con- 
trary, she listened with interest, and often with eager- 
ness, to the chapters that were read, or the simple 
remarks that were addressed to her, and sometimes 
volunteered an observation herself. 

"I never could believe that God loved me," she said 
one day to Mrs. Bright, " until I came here to be with 
you." 

"You do believe it now?" said Mrs. Bright, gently. 

" I think I do ; sometimes, at least. But I do not 
think I ever should have done so if it had not been 
for you. I used to imagine that God was angry with 
me, and had forsaken me ; and it was your great kind- 
ness in inviting me to your cottage which threw the 
first gleam of hope across my mind. I thought in this 
way to myself ; — Mrs. Bright is a Christian ; she pities 
me, and feels for me, and is willing to inconvenience 
herself that she may promote my comfort : surely Jesus 
cannot be less merciful than one of his own servants ? 
Surely He cares as much for me ? And from that 
moment the gloom began to clear away from my mind, 
and I loved to hear what you and Mr. Elliott said about 
the Saviour ; and now that I know more about Him, I 
cannot help trusting Him." 

Was not this a sweet confession to the ears of Mrs. 
Bright ? In the delightful assurance that poor Amy 
had at last found her way into Christ's fold, or rather 
had been found by Him, Mrs. Bright overlooked the 
assistance which she herself had rendered in guiding 
Amy's steps thither. But I am thinking, dear reader, 
and I want you to think also, how honoured Mrs. 
Bright was in having imparted to another, through the 
attractive beauty of her own life, some faint conc^tion 
of the winning loveliness which there is in Christ Jesus. 
Will those around ics be likely to form any correct idea 
of our great Master by the portraiture which we furnish 
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them of his disciples ? As his representatives on earth, 
are we exhibiting his spirit and treading in his steps ? 
Does the world take knowledge of us that we have been 
with Jesus, and have gathered, in our intimate associa- 
tion with Him, some features of his character, some 
points of happy resemblance to Him ? 

It had been a slight eflfort to Amy Smith to express 
freely to Mrs. Bright the change in her feelings, but it 
was an evident rehef to her; and now that the oarrierof 
reserve was once cast aside, she seemed to have no 
difficulty in unfolding to her kind friend all that had 
previously been locked up in the recesses of her own 
breast. 

But if you are supposing, like the village gossips, that 
some terrible and unconfessed crime, \diicn had been 
preying upon her mind, is about to be dragged forth 
into the light of day, I am sorry for you, because your 
expectations will certainly not be realized. 



Chapter XXVI. — May Anderson. 

In a certain country town, many, many miles distant 
from the scene of our present story, lived a steady, 
respectable couple of tne name of Anderson. They 
rented a small farm, and gained from its produce enough 
for their own maintenance, and a little to spare for the 
needy ones around them. Not slothful in business, 
they were also fervent in spirit, serving the Lord ; and 
his blessing seemed to rest upon them, and upon their 
endeavour to provide things nonest in the sight of all 
men. 

Their home, though lowly, was very picturesque, and 
strangers who passed by would often stop to admire it, 
and to think, as they did so, that it seemed the very 
abode of peace and contentment, and that care and sor- 
row could hardly find a resting-place within its precincts. 

In a general sense they were correct, for John Ander- 
son and his wife were too well satisfied with their own 
lot to be inclined to envy their wealthier neighbours, 
and but few of the ordinary afflictions of life had be- 
fallen them. They had good health, good temper, a 
pleasant dwelling, kind friends, and no needful anxiety 
about the supply of their daily wants ; surely they had 
plenty of reason to be thankfiil, especially when to all 
these comforts there was added the hope of "a bright 
reversion in the skies." 

Nevertheless there was one shadow over this fair, 
sunny spot. There was one long and deeply cherished 
desire, which had never been fulfilled to the Andersons, 
and the thought of which marred the perfection of their 
earthly paradise. They had no children ; and happy 
as they were in each other, they did so long for tne 
"heritage of the Lord,** — for these "olive plants round 
about their table." But the gift for which they asked 
was denied them ; and years rolled on without any 
merry little voices making music in the house, or any 
restless little feet disturbing its monotonous quietude. 
They had almost ceased to hope for the much wished-for 
treasure, when at length it came. One first May morn- 
ing a tiny little stranger was nestled in the arms of the 
fond mother ; and as the parents bent over their first- 
born, their hearts overflowed with gratitude. 

Ah, if at that blissful moment they could have fore- 
seen some of the dark and dreary windings of her subse- 
quent career, would not their joy have been turned into 
sorrow ? "Well is it for us that the future is mercifully 
shrouded from our view. 

They called their little girl May, or, more properly, 
May Smith : the first because she was a May bird, or 
a May flower, that had come in with the bright, budding 
month; the second because, although very common 
tft/ reiy nnpoeticaJ, it was her mother's maiden name. 



But two Christian names were not much in vogue in 
those days, and May Anderson was the only appellation 
by which the little maid was afterwards known in the 
neighbourhood. 

Her childhood was very happy. She was lively and 
sweet-tempered, a favourite with everybody, and the 
indulged pet of the family. Her father and mother 
seemed to live for her, and to be absorbed in their care 
of her. They could not bear to thwart her in any way, 
and were never so pleased as when they could give her 
pleasure. Her little whims were attended to, and her 
caprices were cheerfully borne with ; in one word, May 
was quite "spoilt." 

She grew up in that quaint, old-fashioned farmhouse, 
like a greenhouse plant in a cottage garden — a pleasant, 
graceful, and remarkably pretty-looking girl. Her 
parents, both plain, homely persons, were very proud 
of their ladylike daughter, and foolishly yielded to her 
in her excessive fondness for dress, and for gay, giddy 
acquaintances. They grieved, it is true, over her 
worldly tastes and her indifference to religion, but she 
was so winning and lovely in her ways to them, that 
they had not the heart to check her in her pursuits, or 
to refuse compliance with her wishes. Are there not 
too many Christian parents like them ? 

But sudden and unexpected changes occurred in that 
little household. Bad seasons, failing crops, and in- 
evitable losses, brought the industrious farmer to the 
brink of ruin. He was obliged to sell nearly all that he 
had, and to relinquish his farm into other hands. Bat 
the brave-hearted old man never murmured ; he bowed 
his head to the stroke, and said meekly, "The Ix)rd 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the 
name of the Lord." His wife, however, more delicate 
in health, and less courageous in spirit, sunk helplessly 
under their misfortunes ; and they had not long left 
their cherished home, when she was seized with a low, 
nervous fever, and died after a brief illness. 

And what became of May and her father ? A friend 
of many years' standing ofl'ered Mr. Anderson an asylum 
in his family if he would help him in his business. 
The help required was merely nominal, but his friend 
did not allow that to be seen, as he knew that May's 
father was too high principled to accept remuneration 
to which he did not consider himself fairly entitled. So 
it was arranged that Mr. Anderson should find a new 
home with his friend, while May went forth into the 
world to earn her own living. She had learned a little 
dressmaking in the town, and she decided to go to Lon- 
don for further improvement, — not with the intention of 
setting up for herself in that line, but with the view of 
qualifying herself for the situation of lady's-maid. Her 
tall, genteel figure, and nice manners, made her very 
suitable for such an occupation, and excellent recommen- 
dations were promised her by those who had known her 
from a child. 

May was delighted with the idea of visiting the great 
metropolis. One or two young persons with whom she 
was ac(juainted were already resident there, and they 
had wntten May such glowing accounts of the fine 
sights and amusements which it contained, that her 
head was half turned by the enchanting prospect ; and 
her grief for the loss of her mother and ner nome was 
wonderfully soothed by the thought of the brilliant 
future which, in her imagination, she saw outspread 
before her. Merry and light-hearted, she scarcely gave 
a moment's consideration to the perils which might 
there lurk around her footsteps, or the temptations to 
which she might be exposed. Her father, who was 
more experienced in the ways of the gay world, would 
fain have kept his pet lamb under his eye, and within a 
safer enclosure ; but as it was the will of Providenoe 
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that his home should be broken np, and his darling May 
obliged to become dependent upon her own exertions, 
he could only earnestly pray that the Angel which re- 
deemed him from all evil would bless his child, and 
shield her from unknown harms. 

It was a clear spring morning when May left the 
little cottage where she had been staying since they 
gave up the farm, and bade farewell to her father, and 
to the scenes of her early childhood. A covered cart 
was waiting to convey her and her boxes to the nearest 
railway station ; and May, saddened by the momentary 
pain of parting, cried a good deal as she repeatedly 
kissed her father, and assured him that she would never 
forget his loving counsels, nor be persuaded by any 
one to turn from the path of duty and rectitude. 

It would have been better for May if, at that moment 
and afterwards, she had relied upon a higher strength 
than her own ; but she was vain and self-confident, and 
felt fully capable of taking care of herself. 

The bustle of the train and the novelty of the jour- 
ney soon dried up May*s tears. 

Would they have continued to fall, do you think, if 
she had known, as we know, that she had looked for 
the last time upon the face of her aged father, and 
that she would never return to the lovely neighbour- 
hood of her birthplace ? 



" THE MOST HOLY BAMBINO." 

What is a Bambino ? 

Well, the word is the Italian for child, and it is a 
small doll made of wood, about two feet long, and, if 
you except its dress, not very much unlike the dolls 
with which your children play. 

I say ** except its dress," for no nursery favourite 
ever boasted such gorgeous and expensive attire. The 
Bambino wears a royal crown of gold, sparkling with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. Its clothes are also 
covered with jewels, so that this wonderful doll is a 
blaze of splendour, and worth many thousand pounds. 
To complete the description I must tell you that the 
dress is made to resemble swaddling-clotnes, and only 
the face and feet of the image are visible. 

" But of what use is the I^mbino ? Is it an expensive 
toy, for some child of an emperor to sport with ? 

Ah! could you see the look of pious horror and indig- 
nation that your question, if addressed to any peasant 
at Rome, would call up into his countenance, you would 
^ be amazed. And you would, perhaps, ask him why he 
was so angry with you because you supposed the Bam- 
bino to be a child's plaything. And tnen he would tell 
you a wonderful storv about this Bambino, which he 
firmly believes, though I do not think you will believe 
it when you hear it. 

The wonderful story is this. It is said — the narrative 
is printed and sold at Rome — that this Bambino was 
carved in Jerusalem, by a devout monk, as a representa- 
tion of the child Jesus. He made it out of some olive 
wood from the Mount of Olives. After he had fashioned 
it as skilfully as he could, he wished to paint it, but 
had no colours. So he betook himself to penances, 
prayers, and fastings, in the midst of which he fell 
asleep. When he awoke he found his prayers answered, 
for he saw the image painted in appropriate flesh-colour ! 
He bowed adoringly before this miraculous image ! 
Then he started with his treasure for Rome. His vessel 
was wrecked, but of course the image did not sink, but 
by another miracle was transported to Leghorn. The 
news spread, crowds flocked to see and worship, and at 
length it was felt that such a prodigy would find its 
most fitting abode in Rome. So there it was taken. 



And there, when its face was uncovered, you might 
have witnessed the strange sight of men and women 
weeping before it in deepest tenderness of feeling ; you 
mignt have heard their urgent appeals to it for its grace 
and succour ; and some of them would have told you 
how speedily it had proved itself their divine friend ! 

And they really believe it ? Most certainly they do. 
Why, they relate that once a Roman lady of rank, 
thinking she could not have too much of the Bambino, 
stole it ! She carried it secretly to her own house. But 
after some days the Bambino resented the robbery, and 
miraculously returned to the Ara Coeli, * ringing all the 
bells of the church and convent without any person 
touching them. The monks ran together in a great 
hurry -mien they heard this ringing of bells, and saw 
with astonishment the Bambino upon the altar ! 

It is on account of these thin^ tnat the Roman people 
worship this doll, and bedeck it with costly gems. 

But not only because it is a wonderful image is it 
worshipped, but also because it effects most wonderful 
cures. They call it at Rome "the little doctor," and it 
certainly receives more fees than all the medical men 
put together. And I am not surprised that it receives 
so many fees, nor that its presence is sought so eagerly 
in every sick-room. For it is believed that if the patient, 
on the Bambino's entrance, turn pale, that is a sure 
sign he will not recover ; and if, on the contrary, his 
face flush, then his recovery is certain. Of course it is 
sent for in the hope that it will listen to the devout 
prayers and vows which await its coining, and will enter 
the room exerting such miraculous energy as to send a 
healthy flush into the sick man's cheek. 

Are you surprised that the monks contrive to reap a 
rich harvest out of this gross popular superstition ? 
They let it go nowhere except a large sum is paid for it. 
The money goes to the convent, which accumulates 
wealth while many a family is sadly straitened by the 
largeness of the sum which the monks have demanded 
and received from them. 

Perhaps the strangest thing in the history of tho 
Bambino is its mode of visiting its patients. Tho 
" little doctor" rides in a state coach which is kept on 
purpose for it — a coach quite as fine as any of the Poi>e's 
carriages. Priests in fuU dress attend it, and onward 
the coach moves with solemn stateliness ; — it would bo 
unbecoming to its dignity to be driven fast. Then, as 
it passes, every head is uncovered^ every knee is hciUf 
The Pope, as he passes, is saluted ; the Virgin's image 
passes, and many a head is bared ; but if the Bambino 
passes, not only is every head uncovered, but all the 
lower classes, however wet and dirty are the streets, fall 
prostrate in worship before it ! 

The Bambino has its annual festival. It takes place 
in the church of Ara Cceli, and lasts from Christmas to 
the Epiphany. An English clergyman, who was present 
on several occasions, gives us the following account of 
what he saw : — 

''My first visit to this celebrated image was on the 
26th of December. On our arrival we found consider- 
able difficulty in entering the church, so great was the 
crowd. The approaches and entrances were besieged by 
venders of pictures of * The most holy BamMnOy* ot eyery 
size and in every form, in sheets and in frames, some in 
the brightest colours, and others glittering in tinsel, to 
rival the brilliaut gems they were designed to represent. 
It was surprising to see the number of these that were 
purchased by the people as they arrived or departed. 
Having at length obtained an entrance, though with 
some difficulty, through the crowd of people who filled 
the church — and who seemed collected there, not to 

* "Altar of Heaven," — the name of the church and 
convent where the Bombixvo S&ks^V» 
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worship God, but, like ourselves, to see the sight, — we 
were shown by an attendant to a spot within the rails 
of a side chapel, where, free from pressure, we could 
examine the scene at our ease. 

" The chapel was fitted up as a stage, and the scene 
represented was the interior of the stable of Bethlehem 
soon after the birth of our Lord. There were a cow and 
an ass, somewhat concealed, and apparently designed, 
a9 in some pictures, merely to show that it ought to 
represent a stable. There was nothing else that could 
remind us of the place ; for there sat the virgin Mary, 
gazing with natural delight upon her child, attired in 
silk of the most vivid crimson, and adorned with a crown 
of gold, with necklaces of gems, and bracelets of brilliant 
jewels. Such finery seemed unsuitable for that meek 
and lowly maiden, and no less ill-suited to the stable 
and the society of the cow and the ass. Beside her stood 
the aged Joseph. He was dressed not unlike a monk, 
and leaned upon a long staff", quietly gazing upon the 
child. *The Bambino,* or child, lay in an elegant 
cradle at their feet. The crown was upon its head, and 
its swaddling-clothes were a tissue of silk, and silver, 
and gold ; while the diamonds and rubies, the amethysts 
and emeralds, and other precious stones, were as 
numerous as could well be arranged on so small an 
object. 

"All this, however, only occupied one side of the 
chapel, and was very ingeniously managed so as to leave 
the other side, and all the back part, to be arranged at 
a distance. There was a rich and well-planted country 
in view. In one direction were the shepherds keeping 
watch over their liocks, not indeed by night, for that 
could not be managed, but by daylight. They were 
seen, not exactly keeping watch, but sleeping, with 
their sheep around them ; while the angel hovers above 
them, coming to announce the birth of the Saviour, who 
is Christ the Lord. Afar off", in another direction, was 
seen a sort of procession winding its way between the 
hills ; while a star, like a comet, hung suspended before 
them, thus denoting them as the wise men of the east 
coming with their offerings. 

** All this, however, did not complete the sight ; for 
the roof of the scene, and the extreme distance behind, 
were designed to represent the interior of the heavens — 
the very heaven of heavens. In the centre, a most 
profane and impious attempt had been made to represent 
the Almighty as the Ancient of days — as an aged father, 
looking down upon his Son in the form of flesh ; while 
the whole heavens presented a glory, composed of a 
great multitude of cherub faces looking down, as in 
admiration, upon the scene in the lowly stable of 
Bethlehem. 

"On our next visit to the church the scene had 
changed. The Bambino no longer lay in its cradle, but 
was held in the arms of Mary, and both the mother and 
the child were attired in the same costly and magnificent 
apparel. The wise men from the east had arrived ; and, 
robed as kings, were presenting their rich and splendid 
offerings, while they adored the Messiah. In most 
other respects the scene was not changed. 

"This, however, was not the only sight to be seen in 
this church connected with the Bambino, at this season. 
Whilst multitudes of persons, almost entirely of the 
lower classes, were arriving and departing in unceasing 
succession, we observed a Sttle girl of about ten years 
of age, dressed modestly, and not unlike a nun, elevated 
on a platform, and preaching to a large congregation ! 
She concluded at the moment that we came within the 
sound of her voice, and was immediately succeeded by a 
little boy of about the same age. He was robed in the 
ordinary dresa of the clergy — with cassock and short 
surpliee, with the usual cap worn hy the priests in the 



churches. He was a perfect miniature of a priest 
There was not a smile on his little face. He looked 
grave and serious. He seemed as if he felt what and 
whom he represented. The moment he took his place, 
he proceeded, with the utmost gravity, to lift his cap 
in the usual way, then to cross himself, and then to 
kneel in private prayer. He arose and resumed his cap, 
took out his white handkerchief and used it, looked 
gravely at the people, and repeated a few words ; again 
took off" his cap, and after thus mimicking, with the 
most perfect accuracy, everything the priests and monks 
are in the habit of doing when going to preach — and at 
the same time mimicking them witn a gravity of look 
and manner exceedingly droU in so young a child, — ^he 
actually commenced a sermon. So admirably did the 
little fellow conduct himself, that I could not guess 
whether all this was done in sober seriousness, or in 
mockery of the priests and monks ; especially as the 
child was incomparably schooled in the acting. The 
movement of his limbs, and the whole expression of his 
face, were inimitable ; so that, while he acted through* 
out with the utmost gravity, the whole congregation, 
consisting of men and women, monks and cMldren, 
laughed long and loud at what seemed to them an 
admirable imitation of their priests' preaching. 

"And yet the sermon, otherwise, was not one to be 
laughed at. It was well written ; and the little fellow 
had learned it by heart, and had been most carefully 
trained to go through every portion of it. He would 
now address himself to the fashionable, now to the care- 
less, now to the wicked. He would then appeal to the 
heavens, then to the earth, then to the Bambino, with 
his hand outstretched, and his finger pointing to the 
scene before described. At one time his hands were 
clasped, and his head hung upon his breast with an ex- 
pression of deep sorrow. At another time his arms were 
ilung wide, and his little face turned as toward heaven 
in the expression of adoration. Then, at the conclusion 
of each paragraph or division of his discourse, he would, 
in the most cool, collected, and solemn way, so as to 
excite considerable laughter, draw forth his handkerchief 
and apply it to his face, and then pause, and prepare 
for again proceeding. 

"And at the conclusion of all he knelt down and re- 
peated a prayer with much action, flinging his arms 
about as was common with the priests in such prayers, 
and in the end pronounced the blessing, with all the 
usual crossings and foimalities. 

" On the whole, it was a very singular spectacle. It 
seemed as if it was thought that, as this was the festival 
of the Bambino, or child, so it was to be a bambino, or 
child, who was to preach on the occasion. I believe, 
however, that the custom is connected with schools, and 
that the cleverness of the scholars is exhibited in this 
way. At all events, the parents of this little fellow — 
ana he was really a fine little fellow — ^looked in very 
natural admiration on the clever way in which he enacted 
his part as the miniature of a priest. The monks and 
friars, who, in considerable numbers, laughed aloud, 
and even clapped their hands, seemed to ei\joy the scene 
as a capital joke ; while the mass of the people looked 
on, and laughed and joked, as if it were an amusing 
species of Punch and Judy." 

The Epiphany is the day of the Bambino's great pro- 
cession, exhibition, and blessing of the people, before it 
is locked up for the year. Our friend says : — 

"About three o'clock in the afternoon of that day we 
repaired to the church of the Bambino, the Ara Coeli. 
It was exceedingly thronged, but there was a body of 
military to make aiTangements and to keep order. Then 
were many priests officiating at some service at the altar, 
\ and there was ample use of holy water, incense^ and 
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music. In the midst of these services these priests left 
the altar, and proceeded with incense down the aisle of 
the church. There were six priests, aU robed, accom- 
panying the chief or officiating priest, together with a 
large number of incense-bearers, candle-bearers, and 
other officials, in canonicals. All these, together with 
the soldiers as a guard of honour, passed down the aisle, 
while some canticle was slowly chanted, and the censer 
waved, and the smoke ascended, and the perfume filled 
the chui'ch. On arriving at the chapel before described 
as fitted up for the Bambino, the procession paused, and 
the priest bowed low before it : they then formally 
incensed it, and, again falling into procession as before, 
returned to the high altar and resumed the services. 

** After some moments, the curtains, which had 
screened from view the whole choir behind the high 
altar, were drawn aside, and there issued four men 
bearing enormous torches lighted, each torch composed 
of four large candles, and burning in prodigious candle- 
sticks. At the same instant a company of soldiers took 
their station before these torch-bearers, and moved 
toward the side aisle of the church ; and then there 
issued a long column of monks, all in their monkish 
habits, and every monk bearing a lighted candle or torch 
in his hand. Their number was about eighty ; and as 
this long train of monks passed slowly by, they were 
followed by a military band belonging to' the Pope's 
guards, and their martial music rang and rang again, 
reverberating through the vaulted building with ex- 
traordinary power. This military band was followed 
by officials carrying staff's ; these again by four torch- 
bearers as before ; then six priests in their robes ; then 
by the officiating priest, supported by two others as 
assistants ; then by certain officials ; and finally by a 
guard of soldiers. In this procession all parties, priests, 
monks, ecclesiastics, and officials, were robed in full 
costume. All the military carried their arms and were 
fuUy accoutred ; and as the whole passed down the 
church, the monks moving two by two, with their 
candles or torches, it presented a very singular and 
striking appearance. 

* ' In this order they passed down the side aisle of the 
church, passing the stage where the Bambino lay. The 
head of the procession passed through the door at the 
end of this airle ; and when the priest came to the stage, 
instead of passing on, he and his assistants paused, 
entered the stage, and, with much reverence and more 
ceremony, took the Bambino from the arms of the 
virgin Mary, and then followed the procession out of 
the church. I went forth with the priests, that I might 
witness all. 

**'The church of Ara Coeli stands on a height, and is 
approached by a flight of 124 steps of Grecian marble, 
said to be those that formed the approach to the temple 
of Venus in the times of heathenism. At the top of 
this magnificent mass of white marble is the front of the 
church ; and it was on this spot 1 stood to witness * the 
blessing of the most holy Bambino,' one of the most 
extraordinary spectacles to be seen in the church of 
Rome. The whole space below, and up the long flight 
of steps, was thronged to excess. The masses of the 
people were wedged together as closely as possible. 
There could not be less than five thousand persons ; 
every head uncovered, and every face upturned, gazing 
intently upon the scene in front of the church. 

** And such a scene ! There, at the height of a hun- 
dred and twenty -four steps above the great mass of the 
people, there stood the priests in all their splendid 
robes. On one side were arranged about forty monks ; 
on the other hand about as many more ; and clothed in 
their sombre dresses, and waving their blazing torches 
in their hands, they presented a scene of the most 



striking kind. In the midst were the more immediate 
officials, holding aloft their gigantic torches ; and in 
the centre of these again were priests surrounding the 
high priest, who held the little image, the Bambino, in 
his hand. At least one hundred torches, each in the 
hand of an ecclesiastic, glittered and flamed around. 
The incense was waved before them, and enwrapped all 
for the moment in its clouds and perfume. The military 
band filled the whole place with a crash of music, and 
the soldiers of the guard presented arms, as the chief 
priest lifted the little image, — slowly lifted the Bambino, 
raising it above his he^. In an instant, as if the 
etemd. Jehovah were visibly present in the image, 
among the vast multitude gazing from far beneath, 
every head was uncovered, every Knee was bent, and 
almost every living soul was prostrate before it. He 
raised it slowly a second time ; he raised it in the same 
manner, only more slowly, the third time ; and the 
muttered words of prayer ascended from the vast mul- 
titude, and told how deeply and universally rooted 
among the people is this wor^p of the Bambino. 

**I felt as if my blood was frozen within me at so 
awful a spectacle. 

"Another scene soon followed. The Bambino had 
been worshipped by those without the church, and had 
conferred his blessing. He was now to be worshipped 
by those within, and they were to receive his blessing. 

" The procession re-entered the church and approached 
the high altar, the priest holding the Bambino before 
his breast in an erect position, with its back to himself. 
He then placed it upon the altar, and he and his assist- 
ants knelt and adored it. After a short space he again 
rose, and, taking it into his hands, again held the little 
image before him. The music of the military band rang 
through the arched aisles ; the incense poured forth its 
volume of perfume ; the hundred lights waved in the 
hands of the monks ; the priest lifted the little image 
above his head ; and in an instant the whole assembly, 
at least two thousand souls, lay prostrate upon the 
earth. A thrill ran through my frame at the sight. 
He raised it the second time ; ne raised it the third 
time : he then slowly returned it to the altar. The 
people arose from their prostration, and the priest 
carried their idol behind the curtains, and the festival 
was ended." 

This ceremony is called "the benediction, or blessing, 
of the Bambino." And to obtain this blessing the poor 
simple populace of Eome congregate in thousands. 

Surely we have here as gross idolatry as any that was 
ever found in pagan Rome. Here is bowing, kneeling, 
and prostration, to a little wooden image ; and a belief 
that there is divine power in it to give the divine 
blessing. Can any practice be more directly opposed to 
the commandment of God?— "Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything 
that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth : thou shalt not 
bow down thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the 
Lord thy God am a jealous God." All this, too, be it 
remembered, takes place under the immediate sanction 
of the Pope, his own guards being in attendance to do 
honour to the idol. 

Reader, thank God for your Protestant faith. Thank 
Him for the clear light and teaching of his inspired 
word. That word directs you to no wooden image for 
life and peace. It does not bid you gaze on some splen- 
did pageantry, that so you may receive benedictions in 
your soul. Its language — ^plain, positive, and sufficient — 
is, "Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.'* "The blood of Jesus Christ his 
Son cleanseth us from aU sin. '* * ' Whosoever believeth 
in Him shall not perish, but have everlasting life." 
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** Being justified by fiEdth, we have peace with God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ," "by whom we have 
received the atonement, *' and '' through whom we have 
access by one Spirit unto the Father, and may ** come 
boldly to the throne of grace, "to oflfer not an idolatrous 
worship through images and pictures, but a spiritual 
worship, **a reasonable service," '^acceptable to God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord." ** "We know that the 
Son of Grod is come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true, and we are in Him 
that is true, even in his Son Jesus Christ. — Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols," 1 John v. 20, 21. 



SUDDEN DEATH. 

The remarkable oircunutance this poem records happened 
while a party of friends were debating which might be 
the most happy death.] 

Which is the happiest death to die ? 

" Oh, " said one, " if I might choose, 
Long at the gate of bliss would I lie, 
And feast my spirit, ere I fly, 

With bright celestial views. 
Mine were a lingering death without pain, — 

A death whicn all might love to see, 

And mark how bright and sweet would bo 
The victory I should gain. 

" Fain would I catch a hymn of love 
From the angel-harps that ring above, 
And sine it as my parting breath 
Quivered and expired in aeath. 
So that those on earth may hear 
The harp-notes of another sphere, 
And mark, when nature faints and dies, 
What springs of heavenly hght arise." 

" No," said another, " no, not I ; 
Sudden as thought is the death I would die : 
I would suddenly throw my shackles by, 
Nor bear a single pang at parting, 
Nor see the tear of sorrow starting, 
Nor hear the quivering lips that bless me. 
Nor feel the hands of love that press mo, 
Nor the frame with mortal terror shaking, 
Nor the heart where love's soft bands are breaking. 

So would I die. 
All bliss without a pang to cloud it, 
All jov without a pain to shroud it; 
Not slain, but caught up, as it were, 
To meet my Saviour in the air. 

So would I die. 
Oh, how bright 
Were the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight ! 

Even so, 

I long to go ;— 
These parting hours, how sad and slow! " 

His voice grew faint, and fixed was his eye, 
As if gazing on visions of ecstasy ; 
The hue of his cheeks and Ups decayed. 
Around his mouth a sweet smile played. 

They looked — ^he was dead ! 

His spirit had fled. 
Painless and swift as his own desire ; 
The soul, undrest 
From her mortal vest, 
Had stepped in her car of heavenly fire, 

And proved how bright 

Were the realms of hght 

Bursting at once upon the sight. 



A BELIEVEE'S DYIN& DAY. 

A believer's dyin^ day is his best day ; and why, then, 
should he be imwilling to die? "il good name it 
better than precious ointment ; and the day of death thorn 
the day of OTie^s birth *' (Eccles. vii. 1), in respect of pro- 
fit, pleasure, peace, safety, company, glory. 

A believer's dying day is his resting day ; it is rest- 
ing from sin, from sorrow, from affliction, from temp- 
tation, from desertion, from dissension, from vexation, 
from persecution, and from all bodily labour. 

The saints' dying day is their reaping day. Now they 
shall reap the fruit of all the prayers that ever they have 
made, of all the sermons that ever they have heard, of 
all the tears that ever they have shed, of all the sighs 
and groans that ever they have i^fetehed, of all the 
good works that ever they have done, and of all the 
great things that ever they have suffered; yea, now 
they shall reap the fruits of many good services which 
themselves had forgotten: *^ Lord^ when sa/u) vx 
Thee hungry ^ and fed Thee, or thirsty, and gave Thee 
drink T &c. They had done many good works, and 
forgotten them, but Christ records them. Christians, 
however Christ may seem to forget your labour of love, 
yet when you die, when you come to heaven, you shall 
reap a plentiful, a glorious crop, that as the fruit of 
that good seed for a time hath seemed to bo buried and 
lost, when mortality shall put on immortality, you 
shall then find that bread which was long since cast 
upon the waters. 

Thy dying day, believer, will be thy triumphing 
day ! Now thou shalt triumph gloriously over sin, 
Satan, the world, thy own base heart, yea, and over 
death itself. Believers, even in this life, by virtue of 
their union and communion with Christ, and by virtue 
of his gracious presence, influence, and assistance, do 
always triumph, as the apostle speaks, 2 Cor. ii. 14. 
But notwithstanding this, ah ! how often doth the best 
of saints find the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
triumphing sadly over them ! Now a Christian 
triumphs over Satan ; by-and-bye Christ withdraws, 
and then Satan triumphs over him. Now the believer 
leads captivity captive ; anon, the believer is led cap- 
tive : but death brings a Christian to a full, perfect, 
complete, absolute, and perpetual triumph over the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. 

A Christian's dying day is his transplanting day. 
Death transplants a believer from earth to heaven, from 
misery to glory. Death to a saint is nothing but the 
taking of a sweet flower out of this wilderness, and 
planting it in the garden of paradise ; it is nothing but 
taking a lily from among thorns, and planting it among 
those sweet roses of heaven which Christ delights to 
wear in his bosom. Death is nothing but the taking 
off a believer fully from the stock of the first Adam, and 
the planting him perpetually into that glorious stock, 
the second perfect Adam, the Lord Jesus, who is blessed 
for ever. 

A believer's dying day is his coronaMon day. Here 
believers are kings, but when they die they are kings 
crowned ; now they have a crown in reversion, but 
then they shall have a crown in possession ; now they 
have a crown in hope, but then they shall have a 
crown in hand. Death will at last bring the soul to a 
crown without thorns, to a crown without mixture ; to 
a righteous crown, to a glorious crown, to an everlast- 
ing crown. Here the believer, as his Saviour before 
him, is crowned with thorns ; but death will turn that 
crown of thorns into a crown of pure gold. 
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LIGHT SHINING IN DAEKNESS. 

Could the beloved apostle of the Gentiles return to 
earth at this period, and look abroad from Damascus 
over Turkey in Asia, he might delight to retrace his 
comparatively slow and toilsome journeys to plant his 
Master's gospel, from Jerusalem to Tarsus, to Antioch, 
to Cyprus, to Macedonia, to Galatla, and Phrygia, and 
back again to Jerusalem. He would not forget his 
voyage to Rome in three successive ships, carefully 
sailing within sight of the coast without a compass, 
his advice to the captain being to winter in the Fair 
Havens of Crete by the way ; but then, as he perceived 
and contrasted the speedy work of the Lord as at pre- 
sent accomplishing in these lands, surely he would 
wonder and praise God exceedingly. 

Since St. Paul's era, the web of the False Prophet 
has been spun by Satan for the Arabic-speaking nations, 
ensnaring them for a thousand years. A false book 
has been accepted by more than 100,000,000 of men, 
generation after generation ; accepted so implicitly, 
that they have refused to live in neighbourhood with 
those who denied its authenticity. With an authority 
enforced by the sword, this delusion in successive cen- 
turies crushed and overpowered the testimony of the 
churches which Paul had planted, and that of almost 
all their successors in Asia Minor. Age after age, 
under Moslem rule, the "sword of the Spirit," "the 
word of God," lay sheathed under their altars, in its 
unknown tongues, in its ancient Syriac and Greek 
translations. 

Within the last thirty years only it has been drawn 
from its scabbard, and sent forth conquering and to con- 
quer, from Malta, the scene of the apostle's shipwreck, 
to the countries encircling the Mediterranean Sea, in 
their modem tongues, to Greece, Turkey, France, Italy, 
and Spain, and also to Alexandria, Tunis, and Algiers. 
From that period a very remarkable process has 
been going on, especially in the East, in bringing to 
light the members of those ancient Chukches which 
had first received these holy records, and which have 
immediately experienced revival from the free circu- 
lation of the divine word which at first gave them 
birth. 

With what yearning would Paul now turn to the 
Jews, his bretnren according to the flesh, even as of 
old, ** weeping" that, nationally, they are still "the 
enemies of the cross of Christ" ! 

They have been careful treasurers of the Hebrew 
originals of their Old TestamervL, which in a printed 
form, since 1842, and especially since the establishment 
of the Bible Society, with its distribution of 100,000 
copies, has tended to prepare the minds of the long 
cast away but peculiar people for the fuller revelations 
of the New Testament translated into Hebrew. Many 
of the Jews of Africa have received both Old and New 
Testaments jfrom colporteurs, with gratitude and joy. 
800,000 Jews, the exiles of Spain, are, according to 
recent testimony, now dispersed in Turkey. 3,000 
Kew Testaments in Judseo-Spanish have been printed 
for these, with parallel columns of Hebrew. 

It is declared by persons who have most studied the 
subject, that the last ten years have wrought a mighty 
change in the feelings of the Jews. The empire over 
them is falling from the hands of the Rabbis, and the 
Spirit of God is striving with Israel yet again. 

Mr. Stem, of Constantinople, speaks recently of 
hundreds of Jews who are listening to missionaries, and 
reading the Bible. Many of them are brought to say, 
"Yes, you are right ; Jesus is the Messiah, typified in 
the law, and predicted by the prophets;" but they 
add, " We dare not leave the synagogue, or avow ou/r 
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opinions," It is at present "secretly, and for fear 
of the Jews," like Kicodemus, that tney confess tho 
Lord. 

As another Jew enters tho room, they will conceal 
their Bibles, and become silent. They know that if it is 
noticed that they frequent the house of the missionary, 
information will be given to the Beth Din (Jewish 
tribunal) ; that they will be threatened with banish- 
ment, a Turkish prison, and the spoiling of their goods ; 
and to brave this ordeal they must be deeply convinced 
indeed of the truth as it is in Jesus — that Jesus whom 
they have from their first lisp been taught to execrate. 
Perhaps it is in righteous retribution that rough and 
thorny is the road for the Jew to the foot of the cross. 

Remembering his own period, the apostle might next 
seek for the kemnant of the ten tribes of Israel 
which were carried captive, and which are now perpetu- 
ally being brought to light through the circulation of 
the word of God in their present vernacular languages. 
He would find scattered among the rugged Tyari moun- 
tains, and over the plains of Ooroomiah, an area of 
300 miles, about 100,000 people, who are, by their own 
traditional belief, descendants of the ten tribes, and 
who declare that they have in their possession records, 
containing an account of the time and circumstances of 
their conversion to Christianity ; while the Jews, and 
even the learned Mohammedans resident amongst them, 
always testify to their Hebrew origin. It is they who 
still possess the rare ancient Syriac manuscripts of 
portions of the Scriptures— * ' the living water " which 
they had once dispensed so largely to the nations of 
Asia, leaving its traces in India, in Affghanistan, and 
Tartary, among the Karens beyond the Ganges, and on 
the shores of the Yellow Sea. 

Yet, although themselves the light of the dark ages 
i% the East, these Nestorians were sitting, until twenty 
years ago, as in the darkness of the shadow of spiritual 
death. They could no longer read their own ancient 
Scriptures, and their spoken language, modern Syriac, 
had never been reduced to writing. 

How would St. Paul rejoice that the extinguisher is 
removed from the candlestick! Not only is the noble 
ancient Syriac version of the Bible printed and published 
by the Bible Society, but the New Testament in modem 
Syriac is widely distributed. And what is the result ? 
Thousands of Bible readers and hundreds of pious 
Nestorians are naw scattered among the people. Light 
and intelligence have rapidly increased, and superstitious 
practices have as rapidly disappeared. 

In many villages there are ten, twelve, or more pious 
persons exerting a strong influence over the population 
around them, and walking in the love of the truth. 

A recent communion season at Ooroomiah was 
attended by 188 members, of whom 36 were admitted 
for the first time. Two of these were bishops, 17 
priests, and 18 deacons, of the old Nestorian church, 
and 72 were females. They reside in all parts, a good 
leaven among the mass. One poor woman came 60 
miles through deep snow, crossing a bleak mountain, 
to enjoy the hallowed season. "Our labours now," 
say tne American missionaries, "partake very largely 
of the joy of harvest, and the light thus kindled not 
only affects the Nestorians themselves, but is exerting 
a powerful influence for good among the Mohammedans. 
A very important part of our system is the employment 
of NATIVE helpers, ten of whom can be supported for 
the sum which it costs with rigid economy to maintain 
a single missionary and his family. We trust again to 
see the Nestorians a missionary people, following the 
bright example of their ancestors." 

But while rejoicing with the Nestorians, the apostle 
Paul would not pass over the Armenians. Thair 
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church, too, was a light of the dark ages, though itself 
not unshadowed hy the mists of Eome. Like the 
Nestorians, they rejected both images and pictures, and 
this separates them from the Greek church even to this 
day. They are scattered over every town of Turkey, 
and are universally her traveUing merchants through 
the world. 

St. Paul would, it seems to us, scarcely need to be 
told how the four Gospels and his own Epistles to the 
earliest Christian churches, in two manuscnpts, brought 
out of Syria, were presented as a rare and costly gift, 
by a Christian deacon (who had been in captivity among 
the Saracens), to Constantine, a native of Armenia, his 
kind host on his way home, and that the receiver of the 
treasure, deeply studying it, became the founder of the 
sect of the Paitlicians. 

His disciples, and those who came after them, in- 
creasing greatly, were martyred by the hundred thousand 
by the Greek Empress Theodora, and some of them, it 
is said, took refuge among the Alps with the first pro- 
testing Roman Christians. 

These Paulicians appear to have been the best 
witnesses for God's truth in the seventh and eighth 
centuries against the growing pride and vices of the 
worldly clergy; and though **led as sheep to the 
slaughter," their ranks were continually filled up by 
new converts. Some of them were transplanted into 
Thrace, and penetrated Bulgaria ; others, under the 
name of Albigenses, with their precious manuscripts of 
the Holy "Word, wandered through Europe, planting 
the gospel. 

They are accused of casting out of the New Testament 
the writings of St. Peter, because of their attachment 
to those of Paul ; but this account comes only through 
their enemies. It is a very remarkable fact, that 
though they have by name been lost for ages to tke 
students of church history, Dr. Hamlin, an American 
missionary, tells us that in a visit paid to the Bulgarians, 
south of the Balkan, last year, he discovered at 
Philippopolis about 1,000 Paulicians still bearing that 
designation, while in the surrounding villages there 
might be 6, 000 more, and in Bulgaiia proper perhaps 
another 7, 000. In these regions, alas ! they have more 
or less embraced Romanism. Another body of this 
people have also recently come to light in the very 
region of Armenia where they first appeared. They 
still reject pictures and the doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, and may yet be presented with the Scriptures of 
truth for which their fathers suffered. Bulgaria, we 
have recently seen, is holding out her hand to grasp 
the sacred volume, as Dr. Schauffler says, **just as fast 
as it can be ofi*ered to her." These descendants of the 
ancient Paulicians are said to be earnestly pleading for 
a Protestant pastor to be sent among them. 

The Armenian church is indeed fully aroused from 
her long lethargy, and is casting off her errors by the 
light of the True Book. Her hierarchy in India alone 
equals in numbers that of Great Britain. Large num- 
bers of her adherents are now daily searching the Scrip- 
tures, and are known as "gospel readers." As they 
are so thoroughly intermingled with the Turksi they 
have a great influence over them, as they have also 
over the Koords or Kitzzil- Bashes, who appear to be 
likewise descendants from a Christian stock, made 
Moslem by the sword. It is discovered that they do 
not receive the Koran, but worship Christ, as they 
declare, under the name of "Ali," for fear of the Turks. 

"We have heard of them as fierce wandering tribes, 

who roam over the north of Syria. It appears that 

almost without the agency of missionaries Kurdistan 

now waits for the law of God : scores of its villages are 

readjr to reoeivo the gospel. They do not observe any 



of the Moslem fasts or feasts, nor do they use Moslem 
prayers or practise their ablutions. They have a large 
book, called the Bauyouruk, which, as far as we can 
learn, seems to be a selection from the Old Testament 
Scriptures, interspersed with their own traditions. 
They have also a book called Jusef Bitdb (Book of 
Joseph), which is said to contain portions of the New 
Testament. The Lord's supper is actually celebrated 
among them with more propriety than among the 
Armenians. 

A very astonishing movement has quite recently 
taken place among the Koordish priests. A year ago, 
at the instance of All Gako, one of their most intelligent 
and powerful chiefs, they sent to Kharpoot expressly 
for a Bible, and a man to read it and explain it to them. 
The man could not be sent, but the book was — a Turk- 
ish Bible and Testament. 

Left alone to read and understand the word of God 
as best they might, the people of five or six houses in 
that chiefs village are now so far enlightened, that 
they boldly and firmly renounce all their former super- 
stitions, and declare themselves ready to die for the 
gospel of the Son of God. They have a supreme bishop, 
invested with more than apostolic power, and who has 
been reverenced amongst them almost as a god. He now 
declares that they have all been in darkness, but at 
last they have found the true way ; and that he shall 
no longer follow the Bouyouruky and deceive the people 
for gain, but must take the gospel for his guide, and 
preach it to his people. He resides in Aghoucan, a 
village peopled by priests, one-sixth of whom are thus 
the first to embrace the truth. 

Krikor, a converted Mussulman, has paid two or 
three visits to the Kuzzil-Bash Koords. Men, women, 
and children listened gladly to his instructions, as they 
returned from their labours in the harvest-field ; and in 
the morning, ere they went forth to their daily toil, 
assembled to listen to the reading of the Word and 
prayer. 

And thus the reformed Armenian church goes on 
sowing the seed. Sufi*ering much persecution from its 
own unenlightened members, it forms new commu- 
nities, now spreading over all the old sites familiar to 
us in Holy "Writ ; on the banks of the Hiddekel and 
Euphrates, on the slopes of Ararat and Lebanon and 
Hennon, at Nineveh and Ur of the Chaldees, the mer- 
chants become missionaries. 

St. Paul might retraverse the broad Orontes, under 
the shadow of its steep banks, with their thickets of 
jasmine and oleander, once leading up to the palaces of 
Antioch, where he had continued a whole year, and 
whence he departed on his first missionary tour. He 
would find the word of the Lord making progress 
chiefly in the Armenian villages around it — ^the fruit 
of the work of the Bible colporteur. He would notice 
the reception of this humble agent, "welcomed almost 
as an angel of God," in the regions of ancient Galatia, 
Cilicia, Mysia, and Phrygia ; and where multitudes of 
old first listened to the Word from his own lips, he 
would behold, with intense satisfaction, multitudes 
now come together to read and to imbibe the same 
inspired thoughts — thoughts that have lived through 
eighteen centuries. 

At Sidon he might watch the large Bible class of 
forty men, having with the deepest interest heard the 
Gospel histories for the first time in their lives, and 
finished the Acts of the Apostles, now commencing the 
study of his own Epistle to the Romans, no weather 
keeping them from their meeting-place, no alarm of 
war hindering their zeal, assembling at each other's 
houses to read the Word, and then carrying its tidings, 
like his ancient converts, "into all the regions round 
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about ;" and as they traverse the mountains in sum- 
mer, to purchase silk, cotton, and tobacco for the mer- 
chants, kindling religious inquiry wherever they go. 

And Tyre is even more promising than Sidon, while 
there is a wide open door for the spread of the gospel 
in the mountains above the city. ' 

And at Philippi, the first spot in Europe where he 
preached the Word to Lydia and her friends, at their 
place for prayer outside the gate, by the fountains once 
reddened with the blood of Roman armies, where the 
Lord opened the listener's heart, and she, being bap- 
tized, with her household, opened her house to be the 
apostle's home — here, where we can trace the first 
beginnings of that Christian faith which has since over- 
spread the Continent — at Philippi, Paul would have 
seen the young Turk, now called "David Freeman," 
obtaining the New Testament, spending his nights alone 
weeping and praying, "trying to find the true way," 
and concluding at last that this was the gospel, the 
"good news," and that he must leave all and follow it. 
Baptized, and befriended, amid much persecution, he 
now pursues his studies at Malta, that he may be fitted 
to preach Christ to his countrymen. 

Of old time, Paul left Luke and Timothy at Philippi, 
and went on to Salonica, seated on its mountain slope, 
looking down on its blue sea ; and there he taught from 
house to house. From Salonica, at a later day, has 
been called forth a "Selim Aga" — now baptized as 
" Edward Williams," — another Turk, to the work of the 
Christian ministry. He preaches everywhere at Con- 
stantinople, to attentive and respectful Moslems, in their 
shops, in the caiques, in his own house. The Turks 
take great pleasure in talking with him. He places 
before them the great truths of salvation with singular 
skiU. 

And while Turks can thus openly preach Christianity, 
3,600 Bibles and Testaments have been sold to the 
Turks in the last two years, though scarcely thirty 
copies werff before sold in thirty years. Mohammedan 
children can and do attend Protestant schools. Moslem 
dignitaries accept the Bible and read it. The tide of 
Scripture supply rolls on. 

The Turkish Scriptures already circulated are doing 
their work. At the Porte it was one day remarked 
"that there was some apprehension lest there should 
some of these days be a spontaneous bursting forth of 
Christianity among the Turks. " 

A Turk, meeting with a Turkish New Testament, 
was so staggered in his faith that he could not rest till 
he ascertained which was the divine book, the Koran or 
the New Testament. He fell ill, and was in great fear 
of dying, lest he should lose his soul. On recovering, 
he started for Constantinople in search of the truth, but 
could find no one to enlighten him. At last a Turk 
directed him to go to Bebek and seek for Edward 
Williams, once a Turk, and now a Christian. This 
Turk told him that he and several othera were reading 
the Scriptures. He went and found Selim Aga, and he 
is now learning from him the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. 

We must yet remember that while the light of the 
ancient churches is rekindling in Turkey, it is still 
**liix lucet in tenebris" — the light shining in dark- 
ness — the motto of their kindred Waldensian sister. 
The two millions of Jews, Armenians, and Nestorians 
in Turkey are but a handful among the eight millions 
of Greeks and Romanists who would hide the Word from 
the people, and from the seventeen millions of Moham- 
medans. Rome is fearfully in earnest. She sends forth 
men by twenties, and pours out gold like water. Deep 
plans are laid for her supremacy in Turkey. French 
infiuencc protects the Papacy only ; and there can be 



no doubt that the Roman church is constantly making 
progress there. The decrepit Oriental churches are 
rapidly falling to pieces ; and if Protestantism attracts 
the better portion of their members, Romanism allures 
the larger. In Syria alone we count twenty-four 
European Catholic schools. The Jesuits have estab- 
lished schools in the most important villages of the 
Lebanon, and the "Sisters of Charity" help them every- 
where. They are wiser in their generation, hitherto — 
"wiser than the children of light." 

Yet Protestantism, with its open Bible and witness- 
ing Spirit of God, is our best and only hope. We must 
live and die for it if need be. l. n. r. 



THE SOLDIEE'S LAST GIFT. 

On one of the awful days of terror during the political 
convulsions of 1848, two companies were about to 
stbrm a barricade which had been erected in one of 
the most densely populated quarters of Paris. The 
one company belonged to the National Guard, the 
other to the young troop which was known under the 
name of the Garde Mobile ; and in the latter were to 
be seen boys of fifteen years of age, who, indeed, often 
proved the bravest in fight. The conflict was hot ; 
great courage was displayed on both sides. In the 
thickest of the fray, two soldiers leaped from the 
ranks of their companies, rushed amid a shower of 
balls to the top of the barricade, and their comrades 
being drawn along with them, compelled the enemy 
to retire. 

The last shot, however, fired by the enemy, told 
with fatal efi*ect on one of the two soldiers who had 
distinguished themselves so courageously. He fell 
into the arms of the other who had climbed the bar- 
ricade with him. 

"I am dying," said the wounded soldier of the 
National Guard to him of the Qarde Mobile who 
supported him, "I am dying; open my knapsack, 
take out the little book, — it is the gospel ; read it, 
and pray God that He may bless the reading of it to 
you." 

He of the Garde Mobile accepted the dying man's 
gift. 

About a year after this there came a pious man, a 
true Christian, whose business compelled him to put 
up in an inn at a distance from Paris. To his surprise 
he noticed a Bible, which bore evident marks of its 
diligent use, lying open on the table of the room which 
the landlord kept for himself and family. "You read 
the Bible ? " said he to the landlord. 

" Yes, sir, and with profit." 

"God be praised !" 

"God be praised, indeed, for the surprising way in 
which I and my family were led to occupy ourselves 
with this treasure!" replied the landlord. "Listen 
how^it occurred : — 

"*A nephew of mine, whom I had adopted after the 
death of his parents, betrayed such a bad disposition, 
that I felt myself compelled, for the peace of my house, 
to send him to be instructed in Paris, and I placed 
him where he would be under the eye of a manufacturer 
on whose watchfulness and strictness I could rely. 
Despite precaution, Paul thwarted all the calculations 
of his protector. He disappeared one day, and we at 
once lost trace of him. Wnen I thought of him, my 
heart filled with anxiety ; I feared every moment to 
learn that he had committed some crime and fallen 
into the hands of justice. It is now about six mouths 
since the mail-coach set him unexpectedly down at 
my door. His appearance made me shudder. * What 
does this mean ? ' I exclaimed, in haste. ' After leading 
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such a life, do you come to take refuge here, and bring 
disgrace upon your family ?* 

** Paul gave me a melancholy glance, and pointing 
to the uniform with which he was clad, said quietly 
to me, * I have not disgraced the regiment in which 
I served ; I have sufficient attestations to give of this. 
I left the Garde Mobile from want of health, and left 
no bad reputation behind me. You refer to my errors ; 
you cannot regard them with greater abhorrence than 
I do myself.' 

** * Yes,' replied I, interrupting him, *you are sick 
in consequence of your debaucheries ; you have not 
another scnis, and find it very convenient to come to 
your uncle, in order to recover your health, and then 
begin anew.' 

** At these words Paul hung his head, and said, with 
a weak voice, he believed himself better understood 
by others than by me. *My uncle, a change has 
passed over me. This is not the time to speak long 
of it ; I fly to you for help. My pains would be in 
vain were I to attempt conciliating your benevolence 
by hypocritical words ; all that I can assure you is, 
that I am no longer the reckless wretch you formerly 
knew.' 

"*"Wo will see,' added I, leading the poor fellow 
into the house. From that day I became awiire that 
Paul was entirely changed. Whilst he narrated to me 
his later life, generally his history as a soldier, he did 
not seek to estimate his services at too high a value, 
or to set his own courage above that of his comrades. 
Pressed by my questions, he was compelled to disclose 
what had happened to him in this or that engagement ; 
and although he mentioned his own deeds with in- 
tentional omissions, he had nevertheless been one of 
the bravest. 

*'l was taken somewhat by surprise at what I 
witnessed in the evening. 1 had prepared a bed for 
him in my room. Before going to sleep he asked 
permission to engage in prayer. 

** *Your evening prayer!' cried I, laughing aloud. 
Ah ! at this time 1 was still a great scoffer, a genuine 
unbeliever. *The prayer of a soldier of the Garde 
Mobile, of one of the buffoons known as the children 
of Paris, — that must be something wonderful ! Let 
me hear this beautiful prayer.* 

**Paul looked at me sorrowfully, and said, with 
great earnestness, *If I require to pray, do not, my 
dear uncle, jest over it ; it is not necessary that I 
should turn audibly to God with that which moves 
my heart. I trust it will soon be otherwise, when you 
wul become better convinced than at present that prayer 
is for me no empty form.' 

" From this moment I watched my nephew more 
closely, and, indeed, without making any allowance, 
for I could not believe in the sincerity of his new 
sentiments. I always suspected him of making this 
a cloak for some bad intentions which he wished to 
conceal. I soon became convinced of the injustice of 
my judgment. Paul's state of health grew daily worse 
and worse ; the complaint in the heart, under which 
he was labouring, made resistless advances, and caused 
him terrible sufferings. At these times of agony he 
folded his hands, raised his eyes to heaven, and whis- 
pered gently such words as these :— * My Father, have 
mercy ; help me ! but not my will, but Thine be done. 
Dear Saviour, I know it, I believe it, all things must 
work together for good to them that love Tliee.' 

" What most deeply affected me was his imaltered 

sweetness ; he was content with everything, and filled 

with so beautiful a gratitude for all the little attentions 

that were paid him, tliat my wife, my children, and I, 

fFsiv strongly touched. 



"One day I said to my wife, *Paul is changed to 
such a degree that I am incessantly astonished ; and 
when he spoke to me of God's goodness to him, and of 
the peace with which he beholds the approach of death, 
it moved me in a way which I cannot express.* 

** *That is true,' replied my wife, *and I also must 
make a disclosure. Paul is a Christian, a true Christian. ' 

** * What do you mean by that? You and I are, I 
hope, not heathens ? ' 

** *Ah, dear man ! not that; but has God hitherto 
been the first object of our thoughts ? We scarcely 
know the name of Jesus, or at least, when we mention 
his name, it is a mere motion of the lips, without 
making any account of Him who came to save us. In 
company with Paul I have learned things which con- 
stitute to-day my chiefest joy.' 

** *How, in Paul's company ?' 

" * Yes, hear what occurred. One day, while I raised 
the poor fellow in my arms, as an attack seized him 
almost to suffocation, I disturbed his pillow, and a 
little book fell to the ground. Think of my astonish- 
ment, — it was a New Testament. 'Without saying 
anything, 1 laid it again under his pillow. The other 
day I mentioned my discovery to Paul. He told me 
that a soldier of the National Guard, fatally wounded, 
had given it him just as he was expiring. He said to 
me that this book was the treasure of treasures, and 
that since he had appropriated it by reading and prayer, 
it had become to him the source of the peace and 
happiness in which he now rejoiced. From that day 
onwards, as often as I was alone with him, he read me 
some passages from the New Testament, and gave, as 
he read, such clear and simple explanations, that I 
soon learned to understand and believe that God gave 
his Son, that whosoever believeth on Him might not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Paul would like to 
speak with you too about these things, but he is afraid. 
He says this fear is cowardliness, unfaithfulness, and 

Erays the Saviour to give him what he still needs, that 
e may profess his faiSi before you and the whole world.* 
**This communication of my wife's made a deep 
impression upon me ; I drew closer and closer to my 
nephew, and soon God — and let Him be thanked ! — 
blessed the dear young man richly to my wife, my 
son, my daughter, and myself. We could soon, like 
those in the Gospel, say, * We believe, not because of 
thy saying : for we have heard Him ourselves, and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.' 

" Paul is no more in the midst of us ; the Lord has 
taken him into his kingdom ; but there is," added the 
landlord, laying his hand upon the Bible which I had 
noticed at entering — ** there is the living witness of the 
immeasurable good which God made him the instrument 
of doing to us, before He called him away. Out of 
this precious book, which we read with attention and 
prayer, we liave received faith, because the written 
Word became alive in our hearts ; and there has an 
unchangeable peace and an unclouded happiness fallen 
to our lot. For this we will praise God nere and to 
all eternity." 



CHEISTIAN ASSTJEANCE. 

It has been my privilege to attend some very interesting 
meetings for Scripture reading, meditation, and con- 
versation, held at a clergyman's house at B ; and 

if my present paper prove acceptable to the readers of 
Golden H^urs, 1 shall be happy to give them other 
extracts from the minutes which I have taken. 
The principal subject brought forward at our meeting 
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of last week was to me most interesting — that of 
Assurance, which many who are in truth believers do 
not possess ; yet of how much happiness do they 
deprive themselves! for we read that **the work of 
righteousness shall be peace, and the eflfect of righteous- 
ness quietness and assurance for ever." 

The following question was proposed: — **Is it not 
possible to have saving faith, and yet not assurance ?" 
The president replied by quoting a remark of the Rev. 
Mr. Kyle's : — "Faith is tne root — assurance the flower, 
which may not always be in blossom." Many 
believers do not possess it, but there is no reason why 
they should not. If we separate self altogether, and 
make Christ our alone power and righteousness, even 
the youngest Christian may possess this happy feeling. 
"We read that the gaoler of Philippi " rejoiced with his 
whole house." He had assurance, though but half an 
hour after he had heard the gospel proclaimed. And 
may not each one say with Paul, **1 know in whom 
I have believed, and am persuaded that He is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto Him against 
that day," — even He **in whom we have boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him" ? 

Does, the trembling believer want a proof of his being 
a child of God ? Let him test it by his "love to the 
brethren." "We know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren." * * Hereby 
we know that we are of the truth, and shall assure our 
hearts before Him." 

Does the believer not put his whole trust in God ? 
Let him say, with Isaiah, " Behold, God is my salva- 
tion ; I will trust, and not be afraid : for the Lord 
Jehovah is my strength and my song ; He also is 
become my salvation." 

Does the believer fear a discontinuance of grace ? 
Let him hear the words of Paul:— "He which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it unto the 
day of Jesus Christ;" and again, "I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor height, nor depth, uQr any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord." This glorious passage forms 
a fitting climax to the scriptural encouragements to 
assurance which is the high privilege of the child of 
God. 

The absence of assurance implies either indistinctness 
as to doctrine, or laxity as to practice. The believer 
ought to possess it, — " The Spirit bearing witness with 
our spirit that we are the children of God." 

The world mistakes the origin of this feeling, and 
imagines it presumption, whereas the want of a^urance 
is really presumption. 

The world thinks that the Christian looks for 
assurance to something within himself, but the Chris- 
tian looks to Christ alone. 

Leaning entirely on Jesus for fUness for that "incor- 
ruptible inheritance " gives to the believer this happy 
feeling of assurance and indwelling peace. 

Many are Christians who do not possess this feeling, 
but it is a loss of happiness to themselves while on 
their pilgrimage here oelow, although the absence of 
it does not atfect their eternal salvation. 

Assurance is one of the precious ^fts of the Spirit, 
to be sought for in prayer by the believer, who is made 
a "partaker of Christ, if he holds the beginning of his 
confidence steadfast unto the end," to whom the apostle 
Peter says, "Give diligence to make your calling and 
election sure : for if ye do these things, ye shall never 
fall : for so an entrance shall be ministered unto you 
abundantly into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ." A. s. f. 



RESiaNATION TO GOD'S WILL. 

During the conspiracy of Absalom, David was forced 
to fly from his palace, and from the holy city. The 
procession was a sad one : it consisted of his chief 
friends and defenders, and seems to have been accom- 
panied by multitudes of the inhabitants ; for "all the 
country wept with a loud voice, and all the people 
passed over, " 2 Sam. xv. 23. 

Up to this time Zadok the priest and the Levites 
had accompanied David, bearing the ark of the covenant, 
the sacred emblem of GxmI's presence. But now the 
humbled king appears to be struck with the unseemli- 
ness of carrying about the ark ; as though God could 
not protect it, or as if He could not restore them to 
their rights. He therefore said to Zadok, "Carry back 
the ark of God into the city :vif I shall find favour in 
the eyes of the Lord, He will bring me again, and show 
me both it, and his habitation : but if He thus say, I 
have no delight in thee ; behold, here am I, let Him do 
to me as seemcth good unto Himy That is, if God 
determines to continue my chastisement, and to extend 
this chastisement yet further — if He see fit to add new 
pain, fear, and ignominy — if He banish me from my 
throne and bring down my grey hairs with sorrow, here 
am I. He is a sovereign ; let Him be honoured, though 
I be abased. His will be done ! 

How aflecting is the scene which follows! "And 
David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, and wept 
as he went up, and had his head covered, and he went 
barefoot : and all the people that was with him covered 
every man his head, and they went up, weeping as they 
went up." 

Here is a lesson of holy submission for us in every 
affliction. Onlv let us be convinced that God does it ; 
and if there is grace in us, we must at length submit. 
"I was dumb, 1 opened not my mouth ; because Thou 
didst it." This humbling and resigning ourselves into 
the righteous hand of God is one great end of our 
chastisement. Are we afflicted ? Let us learn this 
lesson, hard for naturo, but made easy by grace. Let 
us evermore say, "Let Him do to me as seemeth good 
unto Him." 



THE PEACE OP GOD. 

It is called " God's peace," because God created it, God 
purposed it, God gave it, God bequeathed it. It is 
called "God's peace," because there is nothing whatso- 
ever of man it it. It is called " God's peace, ' because 
it came from God, it holds us in God, it leads us to 
God, and it results in God. 



EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

Worth her Weight in Gold. — Macintosh. 

A story of a Christian girl who enters domestic 
service and encounters many difficulties and trials. 
These test her faithfulness as a disciple of the Saviour, 
and make it evident that religion is a real and 
attractive thing. We believe that the light of a holy 
example has cast a heavenly radiance through many an 
humble kitchen, and has exercised a more powerful 
influence over the family than the sermons they hear 
in church. Ah! there is no sermon more powerful 
than the sermon of a Christ-like life. The heroine of 
the story before us endears herself so much to her 
master and mistress, that when she marries they tell 
her that they are quite sure a. ^oo^ ^^t^-scc^. Ss^ ^to^c? 
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scenes in this book are ably sketched, and it ia attrat 
ttvely bonnd. We recoiDinend it for school libraries, 
and OS a gift to girls going to strvice. 

The KiS'CDOSi a.nh the People. With a Preface b^■ 
the Kev. E. Garbett.— &ffcj^ aiui Co. 

An excellent Ijook. It consists of eipluDations cf 
onr Lord'a parables, with illustrations from diiily and 
especially missionary life. The M-ritcr has searcheil 
careful!;, nnd written with a delightful freshness or 
style. It professes to be a boolt for young people, and 
parents and teachers will find it an admirable help, 
bnt its use need not be confined b> the young. The 
eotmtry clersyman might irell lay it under contribn- 
Hon, and, ifhe be too honest to make ita discotir3e>: 
pass for his own, might yet take them as a model, and 
prepare his homilies after their snggeetive pemsaL 

The sections are too lengthy for extract, bat we taki: 
the following paragraphs from the anliior'sintroductioT] 
as worthy of a"-'-- 



"There arc some parts of the Bible with wliich wi- 
become so early acijnainted, and iiMch are so inter- 
woven with old memories of nursery days and tht 
scenes of our esirliest childhood, that we are too apt to 
read them as lessons learat, and learnt perfectly, long 
■go. Tilts is, perhaps, pecnliarly the case with tho 
parables of our blessed Lord, because they hare formed 
so large a part of what we then learnt ; they being ofter 
wisely chOEien as same of the earliest Scriptare lessons, 
JDst for this reason, that they set forth the most im- 
portant doctrines, and teach our every-day duties ' 
nnder the form of stories, for the express purpose of 
simplicity. ' 

"The parable was then, and is still in the East, the 
ordinary mode of instruction ; and the J^rd Jesus, who 
always spake to people in language t^i which they were 
accustomod, very frequently adopted it, both when He 
preached to the poor and ignorant, and also when con- 
Tersing nith his own disciples, or contending with the ' 
scribes and Pharisees; although in the latter cases it . 
was generaUy in illustration of some truth before stated, I 
while to the multitude the parublG aeema to have been 
left to speak for itself, \ 

" Whde, therefore, young people may be very! 
thankful for being so early made acquainted with these 
beautiful stories, and may rejoice that they caunot , 
remember the time when they did not know the : 
parables of the ' Lost Sheep,' ' the Prodigal Son,' or | 
' the Ten Virgins,' they surely lose immensely if they i 
are content to lesm from them only so much as they ' 
could nnderstn.nd tn iu&ncy. For although it is tme j 
that the way of salvation is so plainly written in God's , 
word that he who runs may read it, and so simple that ■ 
a child may understand it ; and although we may eren 
go farther, and say that a child who ia under the teaching , 
of the Holy Spirit will take in that which baffles the I 
comprehension of the wise of this world, so that children I 
have cried, ' Hosatina to the Son of David,' while | 
scribes and Pharisees rejected Him; and 'out of the , 
mouths of babes and sucklings God baa often perfected , 
praise : ' yet wa should never forget that Holy 1 
Scripture is like a mine, into every part of which we 
may be continually digging without exhausting its 
wealth, and into which the more we dig the more shall 
we be surprised by its wondrous riches. And if this is 
tme of every part, surely it is emphatically so of our 
blessed Lord's own words. 

"Tbarare the first which we learn, and they should 
»bo ie the Uat; tor tbou^ iios world of onn baa had 



I many great and wise teachers and preachers, it has 
I never had one like Him. Well was it said of Him that 
' He spake as nerer man spake,' for He knew what was 
in man,' and He knew the esact lesson which was 
required on each occasion ; and if we b^in to study the 
wisdom with which that lesson was always conveyed, 
how eiery word was the very best word Oiat could be 
chosen, every argument the most couTinciHA every 
illustration the most appropriate, and yet the most 
familiar to Ms hearers ; how the truth was always folly 
declared, although it was sure to give oOence to many, 
yet declared in the truest love and the deepest tender' , 
ness, wo shall Jul, as perhaps we never felt before, 
though we may httve known it in our head^ that while 
He was perfect man, sharing in all a man's feeling He 
was also the wisdom of God, and that in Him 'are hid 
all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge;' and we 
shall liare begun a study which will last us all one 

Lesi^oxs at Lo^-K. By Emma HsishalL — SUUn it Co. 

no connection with the general story; for we always 
find that children dislike so protracted a diversion ol 
their thoughts and attention, and are ill-natured enougli 
Co HEfsume that "they are put iu to spin it ont" 

We quite agree with Mrs. Marshall's remarks on Um 
importance ofgiving prominence to — 



" It is on little things I have lingered most in thi* 
Itory ; but it is the little things in the life of evsry 
one which are so important. Every day, as it elose^ 
ilioold find OS looking back on some little disappoint- 
ment cheerfully borne, some little act of gentle con- 
lideration pleasantly performed, some little tender word 
*poken, while a harsh and fretful one waa reoJled; 
4ome little giving up to the wishes of a dear mother or 
ronng brother or aiater, which no one, perhapa, but 
(!od conld see or know of, and for which we can win no 
praise or kind word in return." 

A Gathered Bloksok. — MadtUoA and Co. 

Clara Adams, a little Sunday scholar, was only eleven 
yeara old when she died, but this touching memorial of 
her life and death shows how from the utterances of 
iihildiah piety God still perfecteth the testimony of His 
praise. We arc acquainted with Clara's teacher, and 
have no doubt of the accuracy of the account which he 
has given of her happy reliance npon a Savioni^s merita, 
lUid of her endeavours to lead the life of a disciple (J 
.resus. We recommend thia brief narrative for distri- 
))ution in Sunday schools. 

The Chiu>be.v of Losa Ago. With twelve engtsv- 
ii^B. — Saleg and Co. 
Our readers will anticipate our commendation of this 
attractive volnmCj when we mention that it is written 
by the autlioreas of " Words for Women," and "Come 
to the Supper." The style is pUin and simple, with- 
cut being childish ; and the twelve Scripture characters 
are pleasantly portrayed. It ia an excellent book for 
l.ioys ; and as the stories, with one exception, are abont 
) ovs, we are disposed to think it should have been 
i.afl^, "The Boys of Long Ago," 
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THE SUNSET OP A LITE. 

BY THB ADTHOB OF "BEiraST WILTON." 

Chifteb XXVII.— Entrriko ikto Tkmptatioh. 
Hat Ahdebsoh ma rather diBappointed in her first 
impresaionB of London. Sho had Sontiei, in common 
with majiy conntrj giria, ench exaggerated ideas of the 
wondera of the metropolu, that the Tealitj, when seen, 
did not ^aite accord with her highlj'raised ezpectatiotis. 

The noisy, sombre, crowded streets — waicli 

certainly na' • • > 

Ul-dressed, f 
thronged thorn, ^ 
coloniedii 



She thought everylwdy would appear Emart, happy, and 
well-to-do,— something like her towuspeopla when they 
turned ont for a general holiday ; and aha waa surprised 
to mark so many caraworii browa, and to observe audi 
OTident tokens of poverty and distress. 

The buildings, too, were not nearly so grand as she 
had pictured them to herself ; and she wondered why 
they v/eie allowed to become so dingy and smoke-dried. 
"Is thai St. Paul's!" she asked, when it was pointed 
out to her ; " why, it is not half 30 high as 1 thought it 
would be ; I fancied it wns so lofiy that 1 should 
scarcely he able to ace to the top of it 1 " 

But May soon acquired more correct conceptions of 
these things. And when she went about sight-seeing, 
»nd realized ill some measure the vast size, the immenso 
population, and the enormous wealth of t,h«.^^w».>s»^. 
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she began to feel that she was indeed in a marvellous 
l)lace, and that she had hitherto lived entirely out of 
tlie world. 

May found a situation — or rather, one was found for 
her— in a respectable dressmaking; establishment at the 
West End. It was better ordered in its arrangements 
than most houses of the same kind ; and as it was not 
the busiest season, May was not very hard worked. She 
could hardly at first bear the closeness of the ill-ventilated 
room in which she had to sit for so many hours, nor 
did she like the over-full dormitory in which all the 
girls slept ; but she consoled herself by the recollection 
that it would, in her case, not be for long ; and she 
became used, by degrees, to the ii^conyeniences of her 
accommodation . 

The showy dresses of her companions, and their lively 
style of conversation, charmed May very much ; and 
she remodelled her old wardrobe as well as she could, 
and spared no pains to make herself agreeable. Her 
pretty face, and her frank good humour, gained her 
plenty of friends in the worKroom, and she had often 
more invitations than slie wanted, for spending the 
Sunday with them. For it was taken for granted at 
Madame B.'s, as it too fr^uently is at those establish- 
ments, that the young people would always be out on 
the sabbath ; and very cross looks, and a provisionless 
table, would have awaited them if they had lemained 
within doors. So that May was very glad to avail 
herself of the kindness of others upon these occasions, 
and to share in the hospitalities that were offered 
her. 

At the beginning of her engagement, when May was 
fresh from tne country, she had some scruples about 
passing the sacred hours in scenes of amnsement and 
recreation. She had been tau^t from infancy to re- 
member the sabbath day, to Keep it holy, and, in 
outward observance at least, the commandment had 
been obeyed in her home. It was as mnch a matter of 
course there to read the Bible, and good, interesting 
books, and to attend the two regular services at the 
parish church, as it was for May and^ her father and 
mother to take their daily meals ; and although May 
sometimes wearied of the minister's long sermons, and 
was not sorry when Monday morning returned with all 
its busy activities, yetshe never thought of complaining 
that she was required to observe the day of rest. 

The habit had so grown up with her, that she would 
scarcely have wished, if she could, to break through it ; 
for that would have seemed like giving up her religion, 
and May would have been shocked at such an idea. 
For averse as she was to the constant restraint and self- 
denial which she associated with such piety as that of 
her parents, and which was only suited, in her opinion, 
to persons of mature age, she nevertheless supposed 
that she was a Christian, and she concluded that when 
she was older, and had ceased to care for enjoyment, 
she should become graver and more devout. 

Is not this delusive hope cherished by many young 
persons who are reared amidst the atmosphere of a 
religious home ? 

But May's new friends did not long suffer her to 
adhere to what they called her old-fashioned notions. 
They persuaded her, by the force of argument and 
ridicule, to join them in their Sunday excursions. It 
was all very well, they said, for country people, who 
had nice fresh air, cheerful dwellings, and pure food 
all the week, to go to church on Sunday, but as they 
were circumstanced in London it would be absurd, and 
even injurious to do so ; for after being confined in a 
heated workroom in a narrow, densely populated street, 
Avm Monday to Saturday, it was necessary, on the 
seojv ofhealtbj to get a few miles out of the city on 



Sunday, in order that they might hihale a few inyigorat- 
ing breezes, and recruit their Idling stren^h. 

All this sounded very plausible to the mexperienced 
May ; and after some feeble attempts to withstand their 
persuasions, she yielded to their influence, and stifled 
the voice of conscience by promising herself that, when 
she was more favourably situated, she would certainly 
show a greater regard for the sanctity of the sabbath. 

One step in a downward path, and the rest of the 
descent is easy. After she had once been on Sunday 
by steamer or railway to some tea gardens, or similar 
place of entertainment May did not find much difficulty 
in repeating the excursion, and she even learnt in time 
to justify her proceedings, and really to believe that it 
was necessary for her to break one of God's plain and 
i positive commands ! 

I Her own natural inclinations facilitated her arrival 
at this point, for May was very fond, not only of fun 
and gaiety, but also of admiration and flattery ; and 
her graceful carriage and sparkling countenance attract 
much notice, and won for her the silly encomiums which 
she loved to hear. And when we like a thing — as May 
liked this Sunday jdeasure -taking,— it is not a very 
arduous task to convince ourselves that it is right, or at 
least excusable, for us to have it. 

The only check which May felt in these proceedings 
arose from her father's letters to her. These letters 
were rather prosy, perhaps, but they were so full of 
affection, and breathed forth such loving counsels, and 
such earnest desires for her true happiness, that May 
could not but think how grieved her good father would 
be if he were acquainted with her altered conduct. 
But the girls laugned her out of this sensitiveness ; and 
May, who had a great dread of being deemed * * singular " 
or *^ countrified," steeled her heart against her fathei^s 
faithful admonitions, and wished that he would not 
send her those long, closely written letters, which her 
companions teased her so about. 

Thus May passed her first few months in thoughtless 
frivolity. Her days were spent in work and silly cWt- 
chat, and her' evenings in strolls through the park, or 
in visits to the theatre. 

It must have been a special providence which watched 
over the motherless girl, and shielded herfrom threatened 
evil, or May, with her perilous gift of beauty, would 
hardly have escaped as she did from the contamination 
which lurked around her. She was unconscious then of 
her preservation, but she gratefully recognized it when 
her eyes were afterwards opened to see the dangers she 
had passed through. 



Chapter XXVllI. — The Pleasukes of Sik. 

May's employers would gladly have retained her ser- 
vices, for she proved a very tasteful hand at her busi- 
ness, but she persevered in her original intention of 
being a lady's-maid, finding that the continuous sitting 
at needlework did not agree with her health. She was 
getting thin and pale, and often had. a headache, and a 
slight pain in her side, and her appetite was at times 
veiy fastidious. Very wisely, therefore, May resolved 
to leave Madame B.'s, to take a few lessons in hair- 
dressing, and then to seek for a situation. 

She soon heard of one in a gentlenaan's &mily, 
where she was required to attend to two young ladies; 
and her references proving satisfactory, she was inmie- 
diately engaged. 

May hsid intended to go home and see her father 
before she was settled again; but Mrs. Falconer and her 
daughters were just about to travel, and could not pos- 
sibly wait for their new maid, so May was obliged to 
postpone her visit. She did not greatiy mind tbt 
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delay, intending by the arrival of another summer to 
provide herself with more costly apparel than she now 
possessed; and part of her desire to return home was 
excited by the thought of astonishing her old acquaint- 
ances by her fashionable attire and her London ways. 

May was very comfortable at Mrs. Falconer's. Both 
the mother and daughters took a real interest in her, 
and treated her with much consideration. They were 
not religious people, but they were thoroughly generous 
and kind-hearted, and did not regard their domestics as 
mere machines, out of whom they were to squeeze as 
much work as they could. The young ladies were very 
free and pleasant towards their pretty-looking attend- 
ant, and thoughtlessly encouraged May's vanity by the 
praises they bestowed upon her, and by the handsome 
presents which they made her. 

It is not at all to be wondered at if May had now a still 
higher estimate of herself, and cherished most romantic 
notions about her future life. The novels which she 
read, and the gay places of amusement which she 'fre- 
quented with the upper servants, also tended to spoil 
the once simple country girl, and the total disregard of 
God's word and day to which she had become accus- 
tomed almost swept from her mind the hallowed recol- 
lections of her childhood. 

May stayed with Mrs. Falconer for two or three 
years, during which period she never once found leisure 
to visit her father. 

To tell the truth, the new tastes and habits which 
she had formed indisposed her to meet the glances of his 
keen eye, or to answer his many inquiries, and this was 
probably the reason why she submitted so patiently to 
the hindrances which were thrown in her way. At one 
time when she purposed going, the family were ordered 
to the sea- side ; on another occasion Miss Falconer was 
seized with a dangerous iUness, and May could not be 
spared ; and the next summer May accompanied her 
young mistresses abroad, where a rapid engagement 
was entered into between the eldest daughter and a 
foreign nobleman, to whom she was introduced at the 
house of a relative. It was decided that the marriage 
should take place early in the ensuing year, and when the 
ladies returned to England it was to make all necessary 
preparations for that mteresting event. May was very 
busy indeed under these new and unexpected circum- 
stances, and she acquitted herself to everybody's satisfac- 
tion; so much so that Miss Falconer was really disap- 
pointed when she respectfully declined to accompany her 
to her distant home. Her mamma and sister were to 
reside with her and her husband, and they all wished 
to keep May with them as usual; but, with that uncon- 
querable prejudice which some persons feel against 
another country and language, she steadily refused the 
most tempting offers to leave the land of her birth, so 
they were forced to part with her. 

But they recommended her to a lady, a cousin of 
theirs, who happened to be in want of a lady's-maid; 
and as soon as the wedding was over. May went to her 
new situation with very pleasurable emotions, for her 
new mistress was a titled lady — Lady Mowbray — who 
made a great stir in the fashionable world, and was 
distinguished for the elegance of her receptions. With 
her natural impulsiveness she took a sudden fancy to 
May when she first saw her, and willingly promised 
her a much larger salary than she had hitherto had, 
besides several perquisites and advantages. May 
thought she was very fortunate in securing such a situ- 
ation, and she entered upon its duties with a light 
heart and a buoyant spirit, little dreaming, poor girl, 
of what would befaU her in it, or how speedily her 
fairy schemes of happiness would be for ever frus- 
trated. 



Lady Mowbray was more difficult to please than Mrs. 
Falconer had been. She was not of so even a tempera- 
ment, and would sometimes be in one of the blandest 
humours, while at other times nothing satisfied her. 
But May bore with her caprices, and studied her wishes 
so carefully that her ladyship, being already greatly 
prepossessed in her young servant's favour, grew really 
lond of her, and made her more of a confidante than was 
good for either party. 

There was one inmate of the household who beheld 
all this with a jealous and malignant eye. Stevens, the 
upper housemaid, was a selfish and badly principled 
young woman, who contrived to maintain a fair exte- 
rior, while she carried on her evil practices in secret. 
Lady Mowbray was very careless with her money, and 
often left it about in her room, or in unlocked drawers ; 
and Stevens, taking care to avoid detection, helped 
herself to it pretty freely. 

Kor did she hesitate to appropriate any small articles 
that were not likely to be missed, or to borrow, when 
she was going out to some evening party, a dress, or 
shawl, or triiiet, belonging to her mistress. 

Now May, with all her failings, was thoroughly 
honest, and Stevens soon discovered that the new lady's- 
maid would be an obstacle to her nefarious practices. 
May's predecessor and she had gone hand in hand toge- 
ther, and she did not at all relish the exchange, and 
determined to do all in her power to get rid of May. 

Another reason which prompted this resolve was her 
ambition tofiU herself the situation of lady s-maid: she 
had tried to succeed in this when it was last vacant, 
and only failed, as she supposed, through Lady Mow- 
bray's being struck with May's pretty appearance and 
manners. 

This attractiveness was an annoyance to Stevens 
down-stairs as well as up-stairs, for Mary's fresh beauty 
and girlish simplicity drew the attention of the servants 
— footman and butler included — away from Stevens to 
the new comer; and a young man, a Mr. Brown, who 
was a frequent guest in the servants' hall, devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to May, and showered the most 
extravagant compliments upon her. This did not suit 
Stevens, for she had settled in her own mind that she 
was one day to be **Mrs. Brown," and it was very 
mortifying to think that that simple country girl should 
foil her design, and bear off her prize! 

She need not have alarmed herself by these appre- 
hensions, for though May liked very well to amuse 
herself with the young man, and was even pleased with 
the broad flatteries which he addressed to her, she had 
not the slightest idea of anything more serious. Neither 
had he, though he led her to suppose so, partly from 
the habit which he had of flirting with everjr pretty 
girl, and partly with the noble aim of rousing the 
envious passions of Stevens, of whose predilection he 
was fully aware. 

Stevens, with her keen penetration, knew that it was 
of no use to attempt by open proposals to draw May 
aside from the paths of rectitude. But she marked her 
excessive fondness for dress and finery, and thought it 
possible through that channel to gain an influence over 
her which she might turn to her own account. She 
therefore kept the dark side of her character out of 
May's view, and was very plausible and fawning in her 
behaviour towards her. 

And the unsuspecting May was deceived by these 
false appearances, and believing that Stevens was truly 
her friend, was very open and unreserved in her inter- 
course witii her. 

And was May happy in the course which she was 
now pursuing ? Yes, in a certain sense she was. SomA- 
timea the tl\Q\i^iQl\L^ ^SssQ&HaiCwa^%ssSl^*^8A\j«^8v? 
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ings of her early home, would rush across her mind and 
disturb her peace; but May quickly banished them by 
the perusal of an exciting love story, or by idle conver- 
sation with her companions. And upon the whole May 
enjoyed herself very much. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the world has nothing to offer its votaries. It is 
erroneous to imagine that persons who are not Christians 
are always miserable. Sin has its pleasures^ though 
they are but for a season, and some of them are very 
fiBscinating and powerful. 



Chapter XXIX.— Caught in the Snabe. 

Ladt Mowbray went so often to evening parties, that 
it was very easy for her domestics to occupy themselves 
in the same manner, without her being at all aware of 
the way in which they spent their time during her 
absence. And provided that May was ready to receive 
her when she returned home, and to assist her in her 
preparations for rest, she never inquired about her 
previous employment, nor regretted that she was obliged 
to detain her up till a late hour. 

The servants, thus neglected and uncared for, managed 
to find plenty of amusement for themselves. Either at 
home or abroad they had numerous small entertain- 
ments, and were as dissipated as their master and 
mistress, which is saying not a little. May was very 
popular at these merrymakings, and she was as parti- 
cular about her dress and her ornaments on such occa- 
sions as if she were a grand lady. 

Why not ? There is as much homage rendered to 
fashion in the lower as in the higher ranks, and a ser- 
vant is as anxious to look well before her felloW-servants 
as a lady is to be upon a perfect equality with her 
associates. 

One evening, when May was getting ready for a tea- 
drinking at the opposite house, she had the misfortune 
to break a large comb, which it was then the custom to 
wear in the back hair. There was not time to purchase 
another, and Stevens, who had followed May into her 
ladyship's dressing-room — for May chose to perform her 
toilet before the large mirror there — suggested that she 
should provide herself a substitute by using a very 
pretty one of Lady Mowbray's. 

**0h no," said May, **I must not do that; it would 
not be right." 

"Why, what harm would there be in it ?" said Ste- 
vens. "You would not injure it by wearing it, and 
you are not going to keep it." 

" But her ladyship would be so angry if she knew." 

"How is she to know, if you doirt tell her ? You 
will be back long before she is, and can replace it with- 
out anybody being the wiser." 

* * Yes, but suppose I should have an accident with it ? " 

"As if such a thing was likely!" said Stevens, for- 
getting how recently "such a thing" had happened. 
" Besides, supposing the worst, you could explain it to 
her ladyship by telling her that, when you were clearing 
the table, it slipped out of your fingers, and fell to the 
ground. It is of no great value, that you need to trou- 
ble yourself about it. 

May hesitated. "No, I think I won't have it," 
she said. 

" Just as you like," replied Stevens, "only you will 
look such a guy without one ; and Mrs. Lennard, the 
Countess of WUton's housekeeper, is to be there for the 
first time to-night, and she has heard so much about 
you from Mr. Brown." 

The girl hesitated again, and then permitted Stevens 

to try the effect of the comb in her hair, and its pecu- 

^&r shape and golden band gave such a finish to her 

dres^ and such a stylish appeanaice to her figure, that 



there was not much difficulty in Inducing May to 
borrow it just for once. 

Her vanity was gratified at the party by hearing a 
whispered commendation of " Miss Anderson's beautiful 
comb;" and as it was safely restored to its right place 
before Lady Mowbray returned from her ball, and no 
questions were ever asked about it. May was not dis- 
posed to blame herself for having had the loan of it 
" She had done nothing wrong," she said to herself. 

But it toas wrong of May to employ her mistress's 
property for her own private punMses, especially when 
she knew how seriously Lady Mowbray would have 
objected to the transfer. It was a breach of trust. 

May learnt, as we all of us learn, how much easier it 
is to form ten bad habits than it is to overcome one. 
After taking the comb without being found out, she ven- 
tured at another time to borrow a buckle, and then a gold 
chain ; and at length cheated herself into the assurance 
that so long as she did not steal Lady Mowbray's things, 
there was no harm in putting them on for a lew hours. 
Who was the worse for it ? 

Why, May herself was; for she was insensibly gliding 
into tne imprincipled ways of her fellow-servants, and 
giving Stevens a hold upon her which she could not 
shake off. For Stevens threw aside a little of her 
disguise now, and came out more in her true colours ; 
and when May indignantly reproved her, and threatened 
to inform I^dy Mowbray of her practices, she was 
dared to do it, with the taunting rejoinder, that "peo- 
ple who lived in glass houses shoidd not throw stones," 
for that some things could be told Lady Mowbray abont 
her own maid, wnich May might prefer to have left 
unsaid. 

Thus May was in a dilemma, from which she could 
not extricate herself except by the confession of her 
past conduct to her mistress, and that was an alternative 
at once rejected. So she was obliged to go on seeing 
injustice, which she was powerless to avert, done to her 
mistress, and appearing to countenance, by her silence, 
deeds and ways of which she utterly disapproved. 

One morning Lady Mowbray missed a very handsome 
and expensive brooch, which she particularly valued, 
because it had been a present to her from a sister who 
died two or three years before. When asked if she had 
seen it, May coloured, not because she really knew 
what had become of it, but from the mere consciousness 
that she had worn it herself only two evenings before; 
and she fancied, in her moment^ confusion, that her 
mistress was in some way referring to that. 

A strict search was made everywhere for the missing 
jewel, but it could not be found; and as Lady Mowbray 
was certain that when she last had it she laid it down 
upon her toilet-table, her husband determined that 
the affair should be thoroughly sifted, and the thief, if 
possible, discovered. 

All the servants were summoned into the drawing- 
room and closely questioned; but all, of course^ denied 
any knowledge of the theft. 

After all his efforts to gain any information respecting 
the loss had fiiiled, Loi^ Mowbray said, "As you aU 
profess to be innocent, you will have no objection to 
your boxes being searched, in order that it may be 
proved that you have each spoken the truth. But if 
either of you, even now, will only acknowledge yoor 
guilt, and restore the brooch, her ladyship's free for- 
giveness will be at once granted." 

A dee^ silence ensued, which no one intermptedy and 
after waiting a few minutes longer, Lord Mowbny 
directed two police officers, who were in attendance in 
another room, to make an investigation of all the pot* 
sessions belonging to the servante. 

T\ie i^adex Y^sa doubtless anticipated — ^thooj^ bo 
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one olge in tliat room, txcept ime, did— that tho brooch 
wonia be fonnd in May's box! 

■It waa even so. And besides tbe brooch there were 
snudij other articles, such an pocket handkerchiefs, 
atockingB, Au., which Lady Mowbray instantly identi- 
fied as her own, stowed away at Mie bottom of the 

Yoa may imagine — do, you hardly can imagine — 
poor May's consternation and despair ! In vain she 
asserted a^n and again her perfect ignorance as to 
how the things came to be in her boi, and uttered the 
niDBt solemn asseverationa of her innocence. The cir- 
cnmstantial evidence against her mas too strong to be 
controverted, especially when the coot, who had never 
liked May, stated that May had been seen one day by 
the honsemaid neit door with a smaller brooch of 
LadyMowbray'aon.whichshohad distinctly affirmed was 
her own. May could not refute this charge; she knew 
that, for the sake ofappaaring to be better off than she 
really was, she had made that foolish and untruthful 
boast. How aladly would she now have recalled it 1 for 
when this amfiler brooch was looked for in Lady Mow- 
bray's jewel case, it waa not there; and it was a very 
natural, althoufiji in this instance unjust, inference 
that May had also purloined that. 

Lady Mowbray waa exceedingly shocked and aurpriscd 
by May's supposed dishonesty; and in the warm excite- 
ment of the njoment her indignation overpowered all 
tenderer feelings, it indeed she had any. Forgetting 
her own responsibility in exposing her servants to so 
many temptations, she was vexed to find that her 
favourite maid had turned out so unworthy and deceit- 
ful, and considered that she richly merited the punish- 
ment which awaited her. Her lady^ip's womanly 
heart waa hardened by her worldliness and pride, and 
she coolly left May to her fate, thinking more of her 
own discomfort in being left without a personal attend- 
ant, than ot the poor girl who waa hurried off to the 
police station. 



ON THE EOCK. 

Ah aged pilgrim, full of douhts and fears, 
Trod with a trembling lUtp the vale of tcai's ; 
Hcc «kj was cloudj, and the flowers wera few 
And far between, that by her waraido grow i 
The lovely prospect atrelched before her gaze 
Waa hidden by a soft, bewildering base ; 
And when she took Faith'a glaaa, that she mi ■'lit boo 
That iar-off conn try whore ahe longed to be- 
That "land of pure delifht,"—hetliand eo shook 
That she could never gam ono alsadfaat look. 
Tot fanined that a glimpse she sometimei caught 
Of glories which tranaeonded human thought. 
So Sarah travelled on till siekaeas came. 
And »oro disease opprest bor aged frame ; 
Vainly she alrove to read, with tear-diDiiDiod eyca. 
Her title dear to mansion, in the skies : 
Sho could not Bay, in Paul's eaW worda, "I know 
That when atj earthly home disBolves below, 
I hare a house above, not made with banda, 
Eternal aa the heaven in whicli it stands !" 
No ; she could only hope that she should share 
Some lowly place amongst the ransomed Ibeic. 

A ChiiBtifln friend w!io called upon her said, 

■ """" had read, 

'.n yon should bo 
1^11 of rejoicing, and from udasa free F" 
" Ah, yes, ahe sighed ; " would I could cbaae away 
The troubled thoughts tbat oft my heart dismay ! 
But though disturbed by many a tempest ihock, 
1 tremble as I stand upon the £cek. 



Thank Olid! tbe Bock ia firm, llajneveimovcs; 
Tbe Saviour faithful and uncluuiging provea ; 
And therefore I am njft, though joy's ridi beam 
May never on mj drooping spirit gleam ; 
For none shall perish — Christ himself has said — 
TVTio trust in Him, and in his footatapa tread," 
Take comfort, timid Chriatian, &om the thought 
That Christ for you has full salvation wrought ! 
He is the Kock of Ages; and bis grace 
la your secure, eternal nstdng-placs ; 
Tour faith may ebb and flow uke ocean waves. 
But it is Christ, and not your faith, which 'saves; 
Then turn youi eye from self, and look above 
All frames and feelings, to his chsngeleee love ! 



THE POWEE OF PEATBE. 



Look into this room. It ia small, and has only one 
occupant. Look around upon the furniture. All is 
very neat, but vary plain. The baud of poverty is 
here. It is the home of a child of God, alone in her 
young life, aa many are, iu this great city. It is the 
abode of a poor young sempstress. Sho has seen better 
days. But, alas I her prospects were soon under the 
deep, dark cloud of liopeless poverty. 

Yet she ia a child of the cavcaanl and a child of grace. 
This is her closet for prayer, as well as her phice of 
plying the needle in unceasing toil to support herself 
by honest industry. Often employment lails, and 
then she prays that her heavenly Father will send her 
work, for she cannot afford to be ono hour idle. 

She had been praying one morning for work, for 
employment had failed her for some aaja. She had 
prayed with more than usual earnestness. Suddenly 
there was a gentle knock at the door, and in stopped 
a creature full of life and gaiety, with a large bundle. 

"Can yon sew for me!" said the young, dashing- 
looking girl. "1 am in baste to have some work done, 
and I cau alFord to pay yon very liberally." 
apstress met her question w 



Tlie young sempstt 

This IS just what 1 

She took and unfolded 



IT question with a smite. 



This IS just what 1 have been praying for," said she. 

' 'ook and unfolded it. She — ''' " ' 

dresses before bor. 



e saw very rich and 



actress," said the young lady, contem- 
plating tho sempstress with surprise, ss she noticed 
her embarrassed and hesitating manner. " I am under 
an engagement to play in the theatre at Philadelphia ; 
and these drcases must be altered ; and these must be 
made at once," rattled on the thoughtless young 
actross ; ' ' and I will pay you very handsomely for the 
labour." 

"1 do not know about doing tliiswork," said the 
sewing girl ; " I have prayed for work, it is tru^ this 
very morning, for I am in distressing need of it, so 
that I may earn my bread. But I do not know about 
' ing this work," said she, hesitatingly. 
"Whyr'saidtheaotresa. 

" Because I feel that in doing this work I ahould 
servingtiedevilinsleadof serving the Lord Jeaua," 
answered the sewing girl, meekly. 
" But did you pray for work !" 
Yes." 

And has not this come in answer to your prayer T" 
I do not know ; it seems as if it had ; but 1 feel aa 
ciMht not iaAoit." 

veH, what wiU you do about it ! How will you 
decide 1" 

" I will lock my door, and 1 will kneel down here, 
uid ask my heavenly Father to direct me what to do. 
He wUl telL WiU you kneel with me !" 
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Said the sewing girl in relating the circumstances, 
"I scarcely expected she would comply with my re- 
quest, but she kneeled at once." 

The poor working woman poured out her heart to 
God, and spread before Him frankly the perplexities 
of her mind. She was very importunate in her sup- 
plications and entreaties to be so directed that she 
might fSedl into no sin, whatever way she decided. 
She went forward in her prayer with the simplicity of 
a little child, not dreammg of any effect which her 
prayer was having upon the mind of the youne actress, 
till, in the agony of her spirit, she threw her arms 
around the neck of the suppliant, and exclaimed, 
**0h ! do not pray any more about the dresses, but 
pray for me, for I am such a wicked girl." 

The praying young woman was taken by surprise. 
She did not know whether her visitor was in earnest 
or whether she was in jest. She went on in her 
simple prayer, telling the Lord the new doubts which 
were in her mind as to the sincerity of the actress ; 
for she really thought she might be trifling with her 
and with the subject of prayer. So she prayed that 
if the actress was not in earnest, she mignt there on 
the spot become so ; and if she were in earnest, she 
might tJiere and theii give herself to the Lord Jesus to 
be his servant for ever. She prayed that she might be 
convinced of the sinfulness of her present manner of 
life, and forsake it, as the work of the great adversary 
of souls, and that henceforth she might lead a new 
life, of honour to Grod and usefulness to her fellow- 
creatures. 

They rose from their knees together — the actress and 
the sempstress, — they stood regarding each other a 
moment m silence. 

** I shall not let you do this work," said the actress ; 
" no one shall do it." 

** What will you do ?" inquired the sempstress. 

" I will leave it as it is." 

" How about your engagement in Philadelphia ? " 

*' I will write to the manager that I cannot play for 
him, but I will pray for him." 

**How long nave you been connected with the 
stage ?" 

** Five years, and I have become exceedingly attached 
to my profession. I never thought to leave it. I 
followed it with an enthusiasm which swallowed up 
my life. I never loved anything so well. But I shall 
quit the stage for ever. I shall never put foot upon 
it agam. 

"But what will you do with these unfinished gar- 
ments?" 

** I will keep them in just their present state. They 
shall remain as they are while I live and ha^'e the con- 
trol of them, as a memento of this hour and this room, 
and of God's mercy in arresting me just here, and just 
as He has." 

"What will you do now?" still queried the sewing 
woman, fairly roused up with concern for her visitor, 
who now stood before her in a new light, and rejoicing, 
too, in the resolutions which she had expressed. 

"I will seek to be useful in every way I can. I 
know not what to do ; but I will do all for Christ, 
whatever it may be, and I will ask counsel of Him." 

She then expressed the warmest gratitude to the 
poor, meek, faithful sewing woman, for her faithfulness 
to her principles and for her faithfulness to her. So 
they parted. 

Often they met afterwards, however, and conversed 

on the subject of religion. Often in the few next suc- 

ceedmg days they prayed together, and talked of the 

obligation they owed to the Saviour. The faith of the 

eonjnaited actress grew stronger every day. She became 



more and more confident that the hand of God was in all 
this — that this was the method He had adopted to 
snatch her as a brand from the burning. The more she 
thought of it, the more she admired the amazing good- 
ness and mercy of God in it. She felt that perhaps her 
heart would not have been reached so well in any other 
way. And this thought increased her gratitude. She 
gathered strength from day to day as she went on her 
way rejoicing. 

She is now in one of the Eastern States, where she 
has taken up her residence for the present. She has 
made a public profession of religion, and joined herself 
to the people of God. 

She writes often to her young Christian friend, the 
sempstress, from whose lips we had the preceding facts, 
and who is often seen in some of our daily prayer 
meetings. In a letter recently received, the quondam 
actress says she is a wonder to herself. She was so 
attached to the stage and to stage life, that she had not 
supposed it possible to leave it — that she loved it so 
well that she did not believe she could love anything 
more. But she now finds Christ infinitely more precious 
to her than all things else had ever been— that she 
is now truly happy, and her peace is like the flowing 
spring, constantly flowing — that her gratitude knows 
no bounds— and that her desire grows continually 
stronger to do something for God. 

The dresses, she says, are in the same state in which 
her friend saw them when she unrolled the bundle, and 
refused to do anything to them till she had made the 
work a subject of prayer. They are a thousand times 
more precious to her noic^ust as they are — than they 
could De in any other shape, as memorials of God's won- 
derful love and mercy in saving a poor sinner such as 
she was. So she keeps them ; ana so she intends to 
keep them to her dying day — ^memorials of God's grace. 

We may add that we have ouraelves perused a letter 
from the converted actress, in which she refers with 
unspeakable gratitude to God, and to the circumstances 
of her conversion. She exhorts her sewing friend to 
always act as she did in her case, when called upon to 
do anything that is against her conscience ; for it was 
that which convinced her of the truth and reality 
of religion. She says, " My old associates sneer at me, 
and call me crazy ; but I have been enabled to draw two 
from the stage — one a dancer, and the other a ballet- 
singer. They are seeking Christ also. So I will try 
to do all I can to save them from hell. Pray for me, 
that I may have Christ with me, and then I shall not 
be afraid to act for Him." The whole letter breathes 
the spirit of an humble and earnest Christian. 

All that remains to be said is, that the work for which 
this poor young sewing woman prayed came in on the 
same day on which these events transpired, and has 
continued to pour in upon her ever since ; so that her 
busy, flying needle finds enough to do. 

We have taken special pains to substantiate all these 
facts, by conversing with other ladies who are acquainted 
with them, so that we can say with confidence that 
they are strictly true, and add another proof to all that 
has gone before, of the Power of Prayer. 

N. Y. o. 



NEGATIVE EELIGION. 

In these latter days of ease from persecution, a profes- 
sion of religion may be made, and a decent outside may 
be preserved, without much cost. There is one class of 
professors, and that by no means a small one, made up 
of those who have received a religious education, have 
been trained up to an outward conformity to the precepts 
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of the gospel, who abstain from the open follies and 
corruptions of the world, but remain quite satisfied with 
a negaiive religion. 

They do not profane the sabbath. 

They do not neglect the ordinances of Grod's house. 

They do not live without a form of prayer. 

They do not take the holy name of God in vain. 

They do not defraud their neighbour. 

They do not neglect the poor and needy. 

They do not run a round of gaiety and folly. 

They are not seen on the race-ground. 

They do not frequent the theatre. 

They do not take their place at the card-table. 

They do not appear in scenes of riot and dissipation. 

They are not drunkards. 

They are not swearers. 

They do not bring up their children without some 
regard to religion. 

They do not cast off the fear of God. 

BUT 

They do twt love Him. — Deut. v. 10; vii. 9; Matt, 
xxii. 37, 38 ; 1 John v. 3. 

They do iiot experience his love shed abroad in the 
heart (Rom. v. 5) ; because — 

They have not received, because — 

They have not asked with real purpose of heart for 
the gift of the Holy Ghost (Luke xi. 13) ; and therefore — 

They do not perceive the love of God (1 John iii. 16) ; 
nor love Him because He first loved us. — 1 John iv. 
10, 19. 

Tliey do not enjoy the vital heartfelt religion of Rom. 
viii. 1—39. 

They do not give God their hearts. — Prov. xxiii. 26 ; 
Isa. xxix. 13. 

They do 7io< delight themselves in Him. — Psa. xxxvii. 
4. 

They do not esteem his word more than their neces- 
sary food. — Job xxiii. 12; Psa. cxix. 97, 103, 111. 

They do iwt love the habitation of his house, and the 
place where his honour dwelleth, though they attend 
it. — Psa. xxvi. 8 ; Ixxxiv. 1, 10. 

They do not enjoy the peace of God,"* which passeth 
all understanding. — Phil. iv. 6, 7. 

They are not temples of the Holy Ghost. — 1 Cor. iii. 
16, 17. 

They are not habitations of God through the Spirit 
(Ephes. ii. 22) ; because — 

They have not been bom again of the Spirit (John 
iii. 3 — 5) ; are n^t delivered from the power of darkness ; 
not translated into the kingdom of God's dear Son. — 
Col. i. 13. 

They have n/)t passed from death unto life. — John 
v. 24. Consequently — 

They cannot be new creatures in C!hrist Jesus. — 
2 Cor. vi. 17 ; Gal. vi. 15. 

Therefore, alas ! they cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God. — John iii. 5. 

Oh that every reader may pause, and consi<ler his 
own state before God, and be led to pray, ** Examine 
me, Lord, and prove me ; try my reins and my heart ; 
see if there be any wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting l" (Psa. xxvi. 2) ; and if convinced 
that he is n^yt yet m that way, let him "seek the Lord 
while He may be found, call upon Him while He is near : 
and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy ; and to our God, for He will abundantly 
pardon." — Isa. Iv. 6, 7. 



THE MOTHER'S LAST LETTER. 

A SEAL IXCIDBITT. 

The golden hues of sunset illumed the quiet sky. 
And with its plaintive music the evening breeze swept by ;— 
It was a fitting moment for life's short day to close ; 
And one meek saint was passing to heaven's serene repose. 

Her feet were almost touching death's narrow, rippling 

stream, 
And o'er her pallid features joy shed its quivering gleam ; 
For to the home she longed lor she now was drawmg near, 
And soon Christ's loving welcome would fall upon her ear. 

Yet 'midst the solemn gladness which thrilled her spirit now^ 
One bitter memory shaded the radiance of her brow ; — 
Her only son, her firstborn, with tenderest thoughts allied. 
Disowned his mother's Saviour, his mother's G^ denied ! 

For moral worth distinguished, endowed with talents rare. 
His name was linked with honour, his future path lookedi 

fair; 
But though the world's best treasures were all before him 

cast. 
What profit would they yield him, were he unsaved at last t 

No marvel that his mother, beset with painful fears, 
Should bathe her dying pillow with warm and gushing 

tears : . 
With him she would have pleaded, but he was far away ; 
Her summons had not reached him; she could but we^ 

and pray. 

A sudden thought flashed o'er her ; — she nerved herself, and 

wrote — 
Ah ! with what trembling fingers ! — a brief but touching 

note, 
Beseeching him to ponder her last appeal of love, 
And cease his proud rebellion against the Gt)d above. 

And then her work was ended, her earthly cares were o'er ; 
She crossed the peaceful river, and gamed the heavenly 

shore : 
They closed her eyes ; and softly, as she herself had planned, 
Thei/ placed her parting letter within her lifeless hand! 



When day once more had faded, and stars shone bright and 

clear, 
That son in silent anguish approached his mother's bier ; 
And as on her calm features his mournful glances fell. 
His heart was almost broken, for he had loved her well. 

And his distress was deepened, because he had not heard, 
From those dead lips before him, one loving, farewell word. 
Oh, could she but have spoken ! — With strange surprise and 

awe, 
Within her hand a letter, addressed to him, he saw ! 

With reverent touch he opened the paper, and he read 

The fond, pathetic counsels of her who now was dead. 

God blessed that mother's message ; and ere the daylight 

dawned 
Her son believed in Jesus, whom he so long had scorned ! 

At once in Christ's glad service ho all his powers employed; 
And soon he preached with boldness the faith he once 

destroyed. 
Can your imagination conceive his mother's bliss, 
When the sweet tidings reached her of such a change as 

this? 

O weeping, anxious mothers! prav on and never faint, 
God hears your supplications, and answers each complaint ; 
And now, or else hereafter, with joy you shall behola 
The child for whom jou wrestled safe gathered to Christ's 
fold ! AKNA. 
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THE TWENTY POUNDS. . 

In one of those lovely and fertile vales with which 
England abounds, and in a retired town, some years 
ago, resided a happy and industrious pair, who, in the 
midst of their toils for daily bread, and their anxiety for 
the welfare of their family, had not forgotten "the one 
thin^ needful." The house of God was their delight, 
and m his ways they had long found a solace amid all 
their cares, which made their daily bread sweet and 
their daily toils light. 

In the all-wise dispensation of Providence the excel- 
lent mother, after seeing her children fn*own up in life, 
was laid upon the bed of affliction. There she exem- 
plified, as might have been expected, the power of the 
gospel, in a meek submission of herself and hers into 
the hands of God. 

But her departure was connected with the remarkable 
events I am about to detail. She was ripening for 
glory about the time the missionary cause was first 
coming into notice. She had heard of the benevolent 
project of these pious men, who broached the then 
ridiculed scheme of sending salvation to the heathen ; 
and just before her death she called her daughter to 
her bedside, and said, with all the solemn but elevated 
feeling of a dying Christian, ** Here are twenty pounds; 
I wish to give them to the missionary cause. . It is my 
jiarticular desire that, after my death, you give them to 
that cause, and depend upon it you will never have any 
reason to be sorry for having done so." 

"After my mother's death I took tlie money," said 
the daughter, "and gave it according to the dying 
directions of my dear parent, not tliinking that ever 
that cause would bring comfort to myself. " 

There appeared, indeed, no possibility of the benevo- 
lent act returning in any shape to bless the family of 
the liberal donor. But the daughter, who had, with 
becoming diligence and care, fulfilled her mother's 
dying request, and who inherited no small portion of 
her mother's spirit, at length had a son, who, as he 
grew up, gave symptoms of a state of mind and heart as 
opposite to that of his mother and grandmother as can 
be imagined. 

As this youth approached man's estate he became 
very profligate, and brought heart-rending trouble upon 
his mother. It is useless to describe the pangs a godly 
mother feels when her firstborn, perhaps her favourite 
son, her hope for her hoaiy hairs or her widowhood, 
turns out ill. This youth proved utterly unmanageable, 
either by tenderness or authority. He threw off all 
regard for his friends — forsook them — entered into the 
army, and vanished altogether from their knowledge. 

The providence of God, however, at length led him 
to India. Here, after some time, he fell into the com- 
pany of a missionary. The man of God dealt faithfully 
with the youth, who was much impressed, and could 
neitherf gainsay nor get rid of the good man's words. 
At length his convictions mastered his conscience and 
subdued his heart. He became an altered man, and 
gave such evidences as satisfied the missionary that a 
work ot grace was indeed begun. 

After a prudent trial of his steadfastness, the 
missionaries, influenced by a truly liberal and Christian- 
like aflection for the young man, procured his discharge 
from the army, and took him under their own immediate 
care. 

At length, so satisfied were they of the devoted piety, 
the zeal, and the talents of this young convert, that 
they encouraged liim in the design of dedicating his 
talents to the missionary work. 

How delightful are the fruits of that grace which sub- 
dues the heart to the obedience of faith ! Even irre- 



ligious and worldly men must admire so illustrious a 
work — so lovely a change as that we are now describing, 
when, from being a vicious, abandoned profligate, a 
young man becomes orderly, virtuous, and religious. 
But how will the Christian teacher triumph when he 
finds that the grace of God has changed this youthfol 
warrior into a soldier of the cross, and turned him 
from the kingdom of darkness into that of God's dear Son! 

But to return to the narrative. As soon as an oppor- 
tunity occurred, he wrote to his afflicted and bereaved 
mother, stating the great change that had taken place, 
and detailing as well the merciful dealings of thfi D>rd 
with his soul, and the singular alteration which had 
taken place in his employment. 

All this was accompanied with the most humiliating 
expressions respecting himself and with entreaties for 
the forgiveness of that kind and pious mother, whose 
affection he had neither appreciated nor improved. 

Let a parent conceive the nungled emotions of joy 
and surprise, of rapture and astonishment, which fifled 
the mother's heart when she received this letter — ^when 
she read her profligate son's repentance, and his prayer 
for her forgiveness. ** Forgive you, my son !'* she cried 
out; "oh, how easy it is for me to forgive you !" 

What a moment was that ! — ^wliat a gush of feeling 
overcame the good woman when she thought of her 
dying mother and the twerUy pounds t It was like 
Joseph's being sent into Egypt to prepare com for the 
famished house of his father and brethren. Here was 
an answer to many prayers — here was a return indeed, 
more than a hundredfold, poured immediately into her 
own bosom. It was the Lord's doing, and it was mar- 
vellous in her eyes. 

But we have not yet done. This good woman had a 
younger son, who in his early life had been a child of 
great promise. He seemed likely to be the stay of his 
father's house, and the prop of his mother's age. His 
talents were superior, and all who knew him, and wit- 
nessed his boyish years, augured well for the future, 
^d blessed the woman that had such a son. 

But the fairest flowers are often nipped in the bud, or 
blighted as they begin to open and show their beanty 
and their fragrance. Henry — for that was his name — feU 
by that snare which ruins so many promising youths, — 
evil company. He became ensnared, acquired profligate 
habits, and resolved to go to India. 

All this transpired before any information reached 
the family of the fate of the elder son. Of course, the 
loss of a second son, and he the youth of fiurest promise 
and fairest gifts, was enough to break the heart of such 
a mother. The announcement of his resolution to go 
to India was like tearing away the tenderest strings 
that were entwined around her heart. One already Icwt 
to her, and a second treading in his steps, — oh ! it was 
almost too much for nature to bear, even though it was 
supported and secured by grace. 

All that a mother could do she did ; she wept, she 
prayed, she entreated, but all in vain. The youth was 
resolved, and it was hopeless to attempt to bring him to 
a better mind. 

When things were arrived at this point she gave him 
up, indeed, as lost to herself and his family, but as still 
in the hands of a merciful and gracious God. 

Like a mother, however, her heart yearned over a 
son still dear, though fallen, and she sent him a small 
sum of money, with ais many needful articles as she 
could procure, to render him comfortable, and left him 
to wander far from his native home, and from the peaee 
and simplicity of his native vale. He sailed, he arrived 
in India witnout any knowledge of what had befidlen 
his brother, or even of what part of the world he might 
be in. 
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The youth had not been long in India before he, too, 
was brought in contact with some of the missionaries. 
After a wort time the sight and conversation of these 
good men reminded him of scenes at home. He recol- 
lected his father's house, the gospel, the good instruction 
of his mother, her prayers, and tears, and love. The 
seeds sprung up, though in a foreign clime, and although 
a long and threatening winter had passed over them. 
The result was a decided change of neart and conduct. 
Soon after this chimge it became evident that the 
cUmate disagreed with his constitution. His health and 
strength rapidly declined, and it was manifest that he 
would never return to tell his afflicted mother what the 
Lord had wrought for his soul. In this situation he 
was affectionately attended by the missionaries, who 
did all in their power to carry forward that work of 
grace which was so auspiciously begun. They earnestly 
sought the peace of his mind and the good of his soul, 
and they had the unspeakable happiness of reaping a 
rich reward of their labour. 

While this younger brother lay ill, the elder, who 
knew nothing of what had transpired, and who resided 
several hundred miles in the interior of the country, 
had occasion to come to the very place where his brother 
Henry was. He did not even know that he was in 
India, much less that he was ill, and least of all that 
he had become a converted character. But a mysterious 
and most gracious providence directed his steps to the 
very place where his brother was now dying. Having 
himself become a missionary, and being on terms of the 
greatest intimacy with the brethren at this station, it 
will be easily imagined that he would soon become 
acijuainted with the case of the youth who was the daily 
object of attention and solicitude, and whose growing 
piety was to them a source of so much extdted gratifi- 
cation. 

I need not detail his surprise at the discovery that 
this person, to whom their intercourse and instruction 
had been made so great a blessing, was his own brother. 
It will be readily conceived that these two brothers, 
now united by the strong ties of Christian affection, as 
well as by those of nature, would feel an indescribable 
satisfaction, the one in administering, and the other in 
receiving the attention and services which such circum- 
stances dictated. The elder continued to the last, 
administering to his brother all the comfort, both fot* 
body and soul, which was in his power, and the latter 
continued to receive, with unutterable delight, the 
brotherly attentions and the spiritual assistance which 
had been so mercifully provided for him in a strange 
and heathen land^ 

At length Henry died, and his brother—who had 
written some time before to his mother the detailed 
account already mentioned concerning himself, and 
who had also written, during his brother^s illness, an 
account of the circumstances in which he had found 
him, of their meeting, and of his brother's change of 
heart — now despatched a third letter, to announce 
to the bereaved mother the peaceful end of her son, and 
to console her for the loss, by the description of l^e 
happy days they had been permitted so unexpectedly, 
and almost miraculously, to spend together. 

This last letter was committed to the care of a person 
about to sail for England, and who undertook to deliver 
it himself. The former communication, which the 
elder son had written many weeks before respecting 
himself, had met with delay on its passage. The last 
written letter, announcing the death of Henry, arrived 
the very day after that firat mentioned. 

The person who had undertaken the delivery of the 
packet took it to the good woman, and said, '* I have 
brought letters from your son in India." 



She replied, with astonishment, '' I received one but 
yesterday." 

''Then,'* said the stranger, ''you have heard of the 
^foo^fe of Henry?" 

She had not even heard of the meeting of the brothers. 
She had only just heard of the conversion of the son 
that first went abroad. The sudden announcement, 
therefore, of the death of Henry quite overcame her. 
Though the day before, the delightxul intelligence had 
arrived that her eldest son had Income a Christian, and 
a Christian missionary, yet now this beclouded aU. She 
thought, — 

"My child is dead — dead in sin against God — dead 
in a foreign land, among strangers, heathens ; not one 
to speak a word of divine trutb^ to tell him of mercy, 
of a Saviour^s dying love, of hope for the chief of sin- 
ners ; no kind Christian friend to pour out a prayer for 
his forgiveness, or to direct his departing spirit to that 
throne of grace where none ever plead in vain." 

A torrent of such thoughts rushed into her mind, and 
filled her heart with an anguish not to be described. 
She retired to her room overwhelmed with sorrow, and 
sat for many hours. Describing her feelings at this 
juncture, she says, " I could not weep, I could not 
pray ; I seemed to be stupefied with horror and acony. 
At last I opened my letters, and when I saw the hand- 
writing of my eldest son, whose letter the day before 
had given me so much comfort, I was confounded. As 
I read on, and found that the brothers had met ; that 
the elder had witnessed the last moments of the younger, 
and that this my second son had been met with by 
the missionaries, and by them turned from the error of 
his ways ; that there was no doubt of the safety of his 
state, and that he had died in his brother's arms. 
Oh," said she, "it was indeed a cordial to my soul. 
How marvellous are the ways of heaven! — ^that both my 
sons, after turning aside from the ways of Gtod, and 
from every means of instruction at home, should be 
converted to God in a heathen land ! Oh, that tvxmty 
pounds/ " she thought, ' ' and that last declaration of my 
dear dying mother ! Oh, what blessings to me were 
hidden in the twenty pounds I What do I owe to her 
for that saying, — ' You will never have cause to repent 
of giving it to the missionary society ! ' Could I have 
foreseen all this, what would I not have given ! " 

The influence of these occurrences in confirming the 
fioith and hope of this Christian woman may be easily 
imagined. She could not look back without astonish- 
ment at the dealings of God with herself and her 
children, and she could not recoimt these remarkable 
particulars without connecting them with the last 
solemn request of her pious mother. The privilege of 
having two sons rescued in so remarkable a manner 
from the profligate and destructive courses into which 
they had entered ; the distinguished honour of having 
one of them employed in the missionary work amonc 
the heathen ; and tne fact of having them both rescued 
from vice and destruction by the friendly and ' pious 
labours of &iglish missionanes, as well as the happi- 
ness of knowing that the one who was torn from Joer 
had experienced, in his lost hours, every attention and 
solace that the affectionate hand of a brother could 
supply, — all these were so intimately connected with 
the legacy of her mother, and the almost prophetic 
words with which it was delivered, that she could not 
refrain from considering the whole a singular fulfilment 
of prayers long since recorded on high, and as a 
singular illustration of the special providence of God 
towards his people. c. T. 
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THE ESSENTIAL TETJTH. 

When St. Paul wrote his first epistle to the Corin- 
thian church, he found it necessary to allude. to the 
divisions which unhappily had sprung up in it^ midst. 
Tidings had reached him of schisms in its communion ; 
and it pained him to learn that the Corinthian 
Christians had adopted particular names to distinguish 
themselves as adherents of a particular party, oome 
had professed to follow the teaching of Apollos, others 
had ranged themselves under the leadership of Cephas. 
There were even some who, prohably with an affecta* 
tion of superior sanctity, or with an arrogant assump- 
tion of constituting the only true church, had declared, 
each one, **I am of Christ." And, what was inex- 
pressibly distressing to the apostle's mind, some had 
adopted his name as the symbol of a party, exclaiming, 
**I.amofPauL" 

With an abrupt and indignant zeal, St. Paul mani- 
fests, by his searching interrogatories, the absurdity of 
their conduct. He moreover j udges it necessary to clear 
himself from any possible imputation of having given 
pause for such foolish and distressing partisanship. 
And it was very clear that his conduct had not been 
such as to render it probable that they would name 
themselves by his name ; for, as he first asserts, he 
could not have caused any misconstruction by the 
frequency of his administration of the rite of baptism. 
He had baptized very few, and they could not afiirm 
that he had baptized in his own name. 

In the next place, as he had made the crucifixion of 
Christ the great theme of his ministry, he had pre- 
cluded them still frirther from making his name 
represent a party. He had brought before them no 
subtleties out of the schools, he had preached no 
favourite, self-originated theories which might have 
connected their belief too much with himself. They 
could not in fairness say, I agree with Paul's creed ; or, 
supposing they did say so, they could not thereby 
really distinguish themselves from the other believers, 
seeing that St. Paul's short and simple creed was the 
<?reed of all who were taught by the Spirit, — it was 
nothing more than " Jesus Christ and Him crucified." 

In addition to these statements, the apostle declares 
that he had not occupied their time with conceited 
harangues which might indeed captivate the ear with 
the jingle of prett}' sounds, but contained no saving 
truth for the heart to feed upon. Not only had he 
kept out of sight those metaphysical attainments in 
which doubtless he was skilled, and not only had he 
refrained from discussing doctrines of his own fabrica- 
tion, but he had also avoided those rhetorical efforts 
by which he might have thrown over them the elegant 
blandishments of an oratory which had nothing for the 
soul. And he was even tlmnkfrd that he had laboured 
under great personal disadvantages as a public speaker. 
Although sometimes feeling these as a sort of thorn in 
the fiesh, yet seeing how they strengthened his present 
argument, he could rejoice that he was of short stature 
and had a weak voice, for " his presence was weak, and 
his speech contemptible." 

Yet he does not say that he had not striven to be 
eloquent ; and we know that his fluent speech induced 
the men of Lystra to regard him as the heathen god of 
eloquence. All his epistles breathe the ardour of a 
mind which feels the pangs of spiritual travail, which, 
in an agony of intense love, can wish for a curse if it 
could prove a blessing to others, and which so frequently 
gives vent to its emotions in impassioned words that 
tell of burning thoughts. We must not suppose that 
St Paul was content with uttering meagre truths and 
commonplace remarks in a feeble and listJess manner. 



His mind was too ftill, too agitated with love and zeal. 
But he still could say that his preaching had not been 
the strivings of vain speculation, the "enticing words 
of man's wisdom ; " his wisdom had been that which 
was revealed unto babes, his eloquence that of the 
cross ; he had determined to ''know nothing else, save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified." 

This had been the staple of his preaching, this had 
been his favourite topic; he had regarded all other 
knowledge as worthless, if it were not connected with 
the Saviour : he loved no moral light but that which 
streamed from the cross. He indeed was brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel, was familiar with rabbinical lore, 
had read the works of heathen poets. It would have 
been easy for him to astonish with profound controversy, 
or to beguile with poetic dreamings. But all had been 
thrown aside. He determined not to know, not to 
seem to know, not to preach as if he knew ; he made 
himself ignaratU of everything, "save Jesus Christ and 
Him crucified." 

Whatever led to that, or bore upon that, or illus- 
trated that, he had willingly discussed ; but the cross 
was the centre, every line of his preaching sought and 
reached it. It might be a stumbling-block to the 
preju^ced Jew, or foolishness to the intellectual Greek, 
out with him it was the wisdom of God, there was no 
useful learning without it ; it was the treasury of 
knowledge, there was no moral wealth without it ; it 
was the sun of the world, there was no moral light 
without it ; it was the aliment of the mind, there was 
no moral food if it did not satisfy the souVs cravings. 
It was the solution of the great enigma which had 
perplexed man, for mthout it the world by wisdom 
knew not God. 

And the estimate was not too high, the language 
was not too eulogistic ; the doctrine of the crucifixion 
is entitled to exclusive regard. How should we rightly 
comprehend the economy of God's providential govern- 
ment, if we had not the teaching of the cross ? Why 
sin is permitted to exist ; why the puuishment of sin is 
delayed ; why Adam did not die the moment he had 
violated the divine injunction ; why, after the com- 
mission of a crime, time is given for repentance, a 
thing scarcely consistent with strict justice ; why com- 
forts and pleasures are granted to sinners, — these are 
questions which cannot properly be answered except in 
view of the atonement. 

And how otherwise could God be clearly manifested 
to us ? What rich lessons of his wisdom and love we 
should never have learned if Jesus had not died ! 

And how could man's heart have been moved, save 
by the knowledge of a Saviour ? The sanctions of the 
law are not powerful enough to compel obedience; 
ordinary moral motives are not strong enough to incite 
to the practice of virtue ; the only means of breaking 
down the rocky obduracy of the sinner's heart, and of 
swaying his affections and will towards holy duties, is 
the invitation of a Saviour's love, and the knowledge of 
the efficacy of a Saviour's death. 

What else can satisfy the soul ? How else shall its 
irrepressible yearnings be met? On what other 
foundation can its hojses rest secure? What other 
light can be thrown on the dark path beyond the 
tomb ? The spirit of man must still sigh, and suffer,' , 
and desire in vain, if the crucifixion of Christ be a fact ' 
unrevealed. 

The crucifixion of Christ is indeed the fountain, the 
quintessence of all tmth. It represents the whole 
system of faith. Whatever truth the doctrine of the 
atonement does not Involve, we care not whether it be 
believed or not. It might easily be shown that the 
crucifixion of Christ obliges us to infer the existence of 
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mui'a guilt, cQudemnatian, uid impoUncy ; the 
diyinity of the Saviour, the coripletenesa of ma satie- 
fcction, the necessity of the Holy Spirit's work, con- 
verting and sanctifying, the obligations of a, holy life, 
die final glorification of the stunts, the doctrine of » 
mperintending Providence, the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, the second advent, ajid the Saviour's 
trinmph. So perfect la the scheme of redemption, so 
comprehensive its character, that ne hava learned 
enough if we have learned tiiat Jesns Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, and died in their atead, the 
'JQst for the unjnat, to bring them to God. 



BUT. 
Tub Buunieat atmosphere in this norld is that which 
glows around a cheeriiil spirit. Tlie darkeat dungeon 
IB the grumbler's home. There are some people who 
are always grumbling. They are never satislied with 
anything or anybody. They are always harping on 
dieir miseries and wimta. No one has such tnala and 
troubles aa they have. They have always some aches 
and pains and cramps to tell na of whenever we chance 
to meet t^em. It is alwavs either too hot or too cold 
for them, t^io wet or too dry, or too something that it 
shouldn't be. They aour and cMll the atmosphere all 
aroand them. Their conversation is like the dull, 
damp, cold fog of a misty day creeping on one's flesh. 
We mstinctively turn away from them. To visit them 
is like going into an icehouse. It is the old tale aver 
again. Grumble, grumble, grumble, from morning till 

How much better to be thankful I How genial the 
hearth of contentment ! The goodman of the house is 
all joy and mvtitude. Instead of telling us that all his 
joys are mingled with sorrow, his thankful heart ei- 
olaima that Ms sorrows are all mingled with joy, his 
afflictiona are crowned with loriufjkindness and toider 
mercy. Instead of putting the bittern uppermost in 
his cup that he may inhale their sickening breath, he 
lays them all at the bottom. He spreads out the 
thorns underneath, and iays out the flowers above, that 
'they may delight the eye with their beauty and fill the 
air with their fragrance. A contented mind is a eon- 
tioual feast. 

Let us pay each a visit. They are both in trouble. 
Baging fever has torn from him the wife of his bosom. 
Sickness and sorrow have kid each upon a bed of 
languishing for many weary days and nights. Poverty, 
cold, and biting, is their portion ; the portion of both 
the thankful aud the murmurer, for in Uiis respect "all 
things come alike to all. " 

We resolve first to call Erst at the grumbling house. 
The weeping sufferer sits pale and haggard by the 
flickering embers. He is too weak to rise as we enter. 
"We will try to console him. The loss of his wife was a 
sore stroke ; though wo venture to suggest, " God has 
in mercy left you sons and daughters who will, we trust, 
be a help and a comfort to you." 

"Ves, He has," he replies, "and the girls are old 
enough to help me now; &uf,"headds, " they are not the 
best of children, they are often very unmanageable, and 
not over-fond of home ;" and then he pours out such a 
tale of family tronbles, till we might imagine that 
tliere were no such children as hia on the earth. 

"What a mercy it is," we say, "that their wants are 
supplied, — that by the laws of our country the poor 
cannot starve !" 

" Ay, it is ;" he admits, " but then the bread which 
he gets is ao hard, and the supply so scanty, that it's 
quite ahamefiiL" 



Affain we try to raise his drooping mind by remind- 
ing him that by the blessing of God he is recovering 
from his illness, and by eitpreaaing a hope that he may 
soon be able to supply their wants more fully himself. 

' ' Well, he hoped he should, but then he would he 
very weak at the beat time of the year ; he would never 
be able to make np his lost time, and work was very 
scarce, and wages very low, and so on." 

But time is passing ; let us relieve his neoesaity, and 
go and visit hia neighbonr. 

We find him in much the si 



tho showers ol 
onrages us ; _ 

iitfered a sad blight, we find that a few flowers will 
bloom even in the wilderness. Glancing at the closed 
shutter, we say, "Friend, yours has been a heavy loss.' 

" It haa, it has," he tearfully replies ; " but it is the 
Lord, and blessed be his name." 

We speak to him of his own severe sickness. 

"Yes, it haa been a sore distress; but," he adds, 
" the Lerd has been merciful. He has left me my child- 
ren, you see I'm not quite bereft ; and thoagh timea are 
hard, the Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want." 

We point to his scanty board. 

"Ah," he says, " things are not so plentilul as they 
once were ; but the Lord is good. He has supplied our 
need ; and though we have not ao mnch as we could 
wish, we have more than we deserve." 

So wo left him with a cheerful heart. 

Do yon notice, reader, where these men placed their 
biUsf The one glancing for a moment on what is hope- 
ful, immediately at tho word but tnraed round a sharp 
comer, and left all that was bright and cheering out of 
sight, and looked only at that which waa distressing. 
This is the spirit of the grumbler. The other for a 
niement looked upon the evil, and then at the same 
word bvt he turned his back upon it, and dwelt upon 
hopes which cheer and enliven. This is the spirit of 
the thankful. 

Take care how you say bit. j. e. b. 



SPIRITUAL EANKEUPTCT. 

PnODiOAUTY usually ends in bsnkrnptcy. The prod- 
igal son of the inspired parable found it so. So nave 
many others. 

Our first parents were tempted to desire that which 
they possessed not, the portion of apostasy ; they 
obtjuned it, and became bankrupt. 

Achau coveted the Babyloniah garment and the 
wedge of gold ; he obtained them, and became 
bankrupt. 

Solomon exceeded most men in his possessions and 
enjoyments; he withheld not his heart from any joy, 
nor kept back any pleasant thing ; and what was 
the consequence? He became bankrupt "Vanity of 
vanities," he exclaimed, " all is vanity." 

Satan tempted Judas with the unrighteous mammon; 
he obtained the thirty pieces of silver, and became 
bankrupt. " He went and hanged himself." 

Herod heard the praises of the people ; they cried 
out, "It is the voice of a god," He took the bait ; it 
gratified his love of honour, but it completed his ruin. 
He became bankrupt, and "was eaten up of worms." 

So it has ever been. "Whatever men have sought 
after as their chief good, neglecting to secnre the "one 
thing needful," they have come to want and degrada- 
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life, he bitterly exclaimed, "Would that I had served 
my God as faithfully as I have served my king ! He 
would not have abandoned me in my old age/* 

The illustrious statesman, William Pitt, the favourite 
of king and people, "died," says Wilberforce, his 
friend, "of a broken heart." On his dying bed he 
is stated to have said, " I fear I have neglected prayer 
too much to make it available on a death-bed.'* 

Still more distressing was the closing scene of Sheri- 
dan's career. He who had stood on the pinnacle of 
glory, and gained the most flattering distinctions, 
writes, in old age, to one of his friends, " I am abso- 
lutely undone and broken-hearted." Misfortunes 
crowded on him, and his last moments were haunted 
by fears of a prison. Forsaken by his gay associates, 
dispirited, and world-weary, he closed his eyes in gloom 
ana sorrow. 

Sir Walter Scott thus gives his dirge of life. Refer- 
ring to his departure from Abbotsford, he writes: — 
"When I think what this place now is, and what it 
has been not long ago, I think my heart will break. . 
. Some new object of complaint comes every 
moment ; sicknesses come thicker and thicker ; friends 
are fewer and fewer. The recollection of youth, heal&, 
and powers of activity, neither improved nor enjoyed, is 
a poor strain of comfort. The best is, the long nalt will 
ai'rive at length, and close all." 

Is this the world's best /—is it our best ? Or do we 
know that when " the earthly house of this tabernacle 
is dissolved, wo have a building of God, a house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens ?" This is 
the Christian's best, 

"Save me from the horrors of a gaol," were almost 
the dying words of the poet Burns. 

Campbell, who sang "The Pleasures of Hope," 
speaks in this melancholy strain at the last : — "I am 
alone in this world. My wife and the child of my 
hopes are dead. My only surviving child is consigned 
to a lunatic asylum. My last hopes are blighted. As 
for fame, it is a bubble that must soon burst. Earned 
for others, shared with others, it was sweet ; but at my 
age, to my own solitary experience, it is bitter. Left 
ill my chamber alone with myselfi is it wonderful my 
philosophy at times takes flight ?— that I rush into com- 
pany ; resort to that which blunts, but heals no pang ; 
and then, sick of the world and dissatisfied with my- 
self, shrink back into solitude ?" 

Poor Campbell ! Wliat a change would have passed 
over him if he had exchanged his philosophy for Chris- 
tianitijf — if, in the realized presence of the invisible 
Jesus, and his unutterable sympathy, he had found 
"the balm of Gilead," to ?iedl, not to blunt, the pangs 
of his wounded spirit ! 

These extracts from the book of human bio^aphy 
are more or less true to the life of all who live for this 
world only. What has been still is. These men were 
but types of classes. The want and degradation to 
which they reduced themselves varied in the outward 
manifestation, but it was spiritual bankruptcy in every 
case. All who are living without God, making "pro- 
vision for the flesh to fuBil the lusts thereof," whether 
the lusts of ambition, or pride, or covetpusness, or 
selfishness, or sensuality, must expect a similar result ; 
they must become spiritual bankrupts. 

" Oh, set your hearts on better things 

Than those on earth that bloom ; 
The fairest earthly flower that buds 

Will find an early doom. 
And though you wander where you will, 

Be sure that, while you Uve, 
A someihinff will be wanUd still 

TAls world MO nerer give" c. b. 



THE OLD PASTOE'S PEA.TEE. 

AN INCIDENT FEOM SCHLESWIG-H0D5TEIN. 

The greatest love for one's fellow-creature is shown in 
the wish for his real happiness in time and in eternity. 

The aged and venerable pastor Fruhaof^ of Chris- 
tiansfeld, who about thirty years ago died there, was 
so possessed with this wish, that the following very in- 
teresting narrative is told of him. 

This disciple of Jesus was accustomed to pray aloud 
in his walks for himself and oUiers. JEIe gladly 
chose lonely walks and places, because they seemed to 
him best adapted for his communion with his Saviour. 
It was to him an animating thought that God's king- 
dom should prevail everywhere on earth, and his will 
be done on earth as in heaven. 

Most of the fields and meadows near Christiansfeld, in 
Schleswig-Holstein, are enclosed with hedges. The 
enti'ance to them consists of a door, which is very simi- 
lar to a turnpike-gate or toll-bar. One such meadow 
in the neighbourhood of Christiansfeld was used lui a 
thoroughfare by the inhabitants, and the owner, a 
neighbouring farmer, determined no longer to permit it, 
and with that end in view chose to exercise force on 
his own property and ground. He concealed himself, 
accordingly, at the time of the usual walks of the in- 
habitants of Christiansfeld, armed with a stout cudgel, 
behind his hedge. 

He had not long lain in wait, when the gate opens, 
and the venerable pastor Fruhauf steps into the beautiful 
meadow. The profound rural calm and stillness seems 
to make an agreeable impression on him: he raises his 
eyes, folds his hands, and walks, praying, into the 
garden, and uttering in a loud and distinct voice the 
following words: — "0 Thou my dear Father in 
heaven, bless the owner of this fine estate ; manifest to 
him Thy Son Jesus Christ our Saviour, because Thy 
holy Son died also for him on the cross, and has obtained 
the pardon of his sins ! — Yea, my Saviour ; let him here- 
after, through the merits of Thy atoning death, enter 
Thy kingdom of joy, that he may, together with us Thy 
redeemeo, praise Thy holy name." 

Not a word of the worthy old man who prays for him 
escapes the farmer, while he stands with the cudgel 
opposite to him in his hiding-place. He lets the cudgel 
drop, and does not know what has come to him, for he 
involuntarily falls down on his knees, and continues a 
long time in this posture. 

When he gets up, he resolves to hasten after the man 
(he did not recognize him as the good minister), while 
the tears nin down his cheeks. But all is quiet as the 
grave, in the field. 

Lost in these thoughts, he returns home. His wife, 
who knew of his purpose, asks him, " Well, have you 
caught any one ? " 

"Oh, my dear, only think, — there was someone, 
but — he has caught me." 

The wife: " But how so ? You could not, then, de- 
fend yourself?" 

The husband: "Yes, yes, he was stronger than I, for 
he had quite other weapons. Just imagine, quite late 
in the evening, some one walks over my meadow to 
offer the most earnest prayer for me I ever heanl in my 
life. Then something seized me as with gigantic fists^ 
and threw me down before God, for I am a great sinner. 
Do you notice anything? To-morrow I will go to tiie 
pastor in Christiansfeld, and ask him how one can 
become like the old man who walked over our meadow 
and you shall go with me." 

To this the wife agreed. 

When the £Euiner tiie next morning entered the house 
of the pastor at Christiansfeld, he was still more asttm.- 
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ished to see there the man himself who had so fervently 
prayed for him the day before. 

"That is the very man," he whispers to his wife; 
** it was he who prayed for me, and also for you." 

The pastor makes them both be seated by him, and 
he now learns from the farmer the eflfect which God had 
made him experience from a prayer for his neighbour 
which he had prayed in intercourse with Him who fills 
his heart, and of whose love he could never be silent. 
He rejoiced to find that the farmer was, so far as he 
could judge, savingly awakened. 

This incident made a salutary impression on the far- 
mer's wife, and she began, with her husband, to seek 
after that Saviour whom they had so long neglected. 
How true is it that "the effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much 1'* p. A. 

A NEaLECTED TEEASUEE. 

Have you ever heard the story of the poor cottager 
whom a traveller accosted to ask of him a draught of 
fresh water ? Entering, he found the parents cursing 
and quarrelling— the half-naked children trembling, 
crouched together in a comer ; and wherever he looked 
around were seen marks only of the deepest degrada- 
tion both of mind and body. The stranger, greeting 
them, admonished them to live together m peace and 
unity. "Dear friends," said he, "why do you make 
your house like hell ?" 

The man replied, " Ah, sir, you do not know the 
life and trials of a poor man ; when, do what we can, 
everything goes wrong — when all the recompence of our 
hard and toilsome labour, day by day, is but a crust of 
dry bread — quarrels, and disputes, and despair, spring 
up as thick as musbrooms." 

The stranger drank the water, which they gave him 
from a broken cup, and then said, softly (for in a dark 
and dusty comer of the cottage he had noticed a Bible), 
"Dear friends, I know well what would help you on. 
There is a treasure concealed in your house. Search 
for it. If you find it, and use it aright, in a short time 
you will be so rich and happy that you will never envy 
any one in the world again. So saying, he left them. 

At first the cottagers thought this a jest, and treated 
it as such. But they soon began to reflect on it. 
When the woman at any time went out to gather sticks 
in the wood, the man searched, and even aug, that he 
might find the treasure. When the man was away at 
his daily work the woman did the same. Still they 
found nothing ; increasing poverty brought only more 
quarrels, discontent, and strife. 

One day, as the woman again was left alone in the 
house, she began to reflect on what the stranger had 
said with greater wonder than ever. She looked, now 
here, now there, till she cast her eyes, "by chance," 
as some would say, on the Bible, which lay unheeded 
in a dark, dusty comer. It had been a gift from her 
mother; but since her death it had been altogether 
imread and unused. 

A strange foreboding took possession of her mind. 
What if it were this book that the stranger meant ? 
She took it from amongst the mbbish where it lay, 
opened it, and found tMs sentiment of the Psalmist 
inscribed on the title-page, in her mother's handwriting, 
— * * The word of Thy mouth is better unto me than thou- 
sands of gold and silver." It cut her to the heart. 
" Ah !" thought she, "this may be the treasure the 
stranger had in view. " She read from that old Bible, and 
every word went to her heart in a way she had never 
felt before. Ah ! how her tears fell upon the leaves I 

Henceforth she read the Bible every day, and prayed, 
and taught her children to pray ; but all without her 
husband s knowledge. 



One day he came' home as usual, quarrelling, and in 
a ra^. Instead of meeting his angry words with angry 
rephes, she spoke to him meekly and with gentleness. 
He was astonished and ashamed. "Husband," said 
she, "we have sinned grievously ; we have ourselves to 
blame for all our misery, and must now lead a different 
Ufe." 

He looked amazed. " What dost thou say !'' was his 
exclamation. 

She brought the old Bible, and, 'sobbing, cried out, 
"There is the treasure ; see, I have found it 1** 

Her husband sat down in silence. She read to him 
the history of the Lord Jesus, how He so loved sinners 
as to die for them. The man^s heart was moved ; he 
bit his lips and trembled. 

Next day she read to him again, and again, and 
again ; and he sat with the litUe ones around him^ 
thoughtful and attentive ! Thus we leave them. 

A year had passed by, and the stranger returned that 
way. "Behold," said he to himself, " yonder is that 
poor cottage ; I will speak to the people once more, and 
see their condition." He did so, but he would scarcely 
have known the place again ; it was so clean, so nea^ 
so well ordered. He opened the door, and at first 
thought that he was mistaken, for the inmates came to 
meet him so kindly, so cheerfully, with the peace of 
God beaming from their faces. 

" How are you, my good people ? " said he. 

Then they knew the stranger, and with joyful coun- 
tenances took him by the hand. For some time they 
could not speak; tears choked their utterance. 
"Thanks, thanks, dear sir ; we have found your trea- 
sure ; now dwells the blessing of God in our house — 
His peace in our hearts.'* 

So said they; and their entire condition, and the 
happy feces of their children— not indeed rich, but 
neatly clothed* declared the same still more plainly. 

A. w. T. 



"DO YE NOW BELIEVE?" 

JoHir xvi. 31. 

LoBD, as we listen to Thy voice, 
And Thy sweet promises receive, 

And full of glowing hopes reioioe. 
Thou sayest, "Do ye now beUeve? 

Are ye at length prepared to own 

My claims, and trust in Me alone ? " 

Like some soft breeze. Thy question stirs 
Long quiet memories, ana we feel, 

As conscience with the past confers. 
Sad self-reproaches o'er us steal; 

Touched by tnat tender, thrilling now, 

Low in the dust our heads we bow. 

For oh, how slow of growth has been 
The trembling faith which clines to Thee! 

Long have we groped, with trouoled mien. 
Thy way to find, Thy truth to see ; 

Tet Thou nrert ever near our side. 

Our Teacher and our pro£fered Guide. 

Stranffe we could in Thy presence dwell, 
And not discern Thy charms before ! 

Could miss the radiant li^ht which fell 
From pages of prophetic lore ; 

Could let the trifling things of earth 

Obscure Thy grandeur and Thy worth ! 

Forgive our dulness in the past; 

Our long mistrust of love so free ; 
Our sinful hesitance to cast 

The burden of our hearts on Thee ; 
Our unbdief which veiled Thy bright 
And dazzling glorifift tcons^. qa^ ^^^itt« 
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And oh, increase our faith ! increase 
Our timid confidence we pray ; 

Confirm our love, augment our peace ; 
Nor let us give Thee cause to say 

Those words again, o'er which we grieve, 

That question, — " Do ye now believe ? " 



EEVIEWS AND CEITICAL NOTICES. 

The Way Home. By the Rev. C. Bullock. MacirUosh, 

Fourteen excellent sermons founded on the parable 
of the prodigal son. The ** gospel in the parable" is 
clearly shown, the style of wntiiig is vigorous, and 
there lire frequent references, of a practicsd character, 
to daily life. Two of the discourses contain some in- 
structive and forcible remarks on Christian education. 
"We give insertion this month to a paper by Mr. 
Bullock, which may serve as a specimen of **The Way 
Home." 

Counsels on Prayer. By the Rev. W. Meynell 
Whittemore. Second Edition. Macintosh. Price 
One Penny. 

A little book on a great subject. The remarks are 
in a condensed form, and may assist in meditating upon 
the various points here briefly given. We append, as 
a sx>ecimen, the following extract: — 

FREQUENT AND FERVENT PRAYER IS NKCESSARY TO 

SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 

" 'A praying soul makes the devil tremble.' Have 
you failed during the day in bearing little provoca- 
tions ? Has your mind lost its calm and even tone ? 
Have the temptations of the world looked almost 
irresistibly attractive ? Has some unkind or unguarded 
expression passed your lips ? Or have you exhibited a 
careless and indolent temper while discharging your 
daily duties ? Then look back to the morning's devo- 
tional engagement, and there learn the reason why all 
has gone wrong with you. Perhaps you were so busy 
that you began the day without prayer ; or if other- 
wise, the prayer was hurried over more as a form than 
as the effusion of a grateful and loving heart delighted 
to converse with its Maker. No wonder, then, that 
you were spiritually feeble, for you neglected to obtain 
a suitable provision for the day's need. You went 
forth to meet Goliath without choosing the smooth 
stones from the brook of prayer. 

** Remember that your chamber is to be your armoury, 
there you are to take unto yourself the whole armour 
of God, there you are to give a keen edge to your 
weapons, there you are to brace yourself for the dan- 
gers awaiting you. 

^^From the throne of grace Daniel passed to the lions' 
den, and he escaped unhurt. From the throne of grace 
should you also pass to worldly trials ; and with 
Daniel's God and Daniel's faith you will escape the 
temptations which are in the world, and come on more 
than conqueror. 

** I am often reminded of the beautiful moral which is 
furnished by a certain Eastern story. It relates the 
mischances, many and lamentable, of a dervish, who, 
after long consultation with himself as to the probable 
cause of so unfortunate a day, felt assured it was the 
fact of his having forgotten, while performing his 
morning devotions, to wash his hands. If we go 
forth of a morning, not with unwashen hands, but 
with unwashen hearts ; if we so with the sins of the 
past night unconfessed and unlorgiven ; if we go with 
mercy unsought and grwQ uncraved, may not we have 



to trace to this more than cerenumal defilement a long 
list of miserable failures and unhappy fnolts ? 

' ' When were the hosts of Amalek vietcvious, but when 
the arms of Moses in weariness hung down f And if 
vou would put your enemies to flight, lift up the 
nands which hang down, and gain the victory by fre- 
quent kneeling before the mercy-seat." 

Leaning on the Beloved. By the Rev. W. Meynell 
Whittemore. Maeintoeh, Price Twopence. 

The Christian life is sketched under the aspect of a 
journey through the wilderness, as indicated oy Cant, 
iii. 6 ; viii. 5 ; and its consolations and encouragements 
are shown to depend upon constant aiid impUcit re- 
liance upon the Saviour. This little book is especially 
adapted as a gift to believers imder trial or sorrow. 
(Both this ahd the preceding work may be had at half- 
price for distribution, in quantities of not less than 
fifty.) We extract some remarks on — 

CONFIDENCE IN THE SAVIOUR'S LOVE. 

** And I pray you to mark how the bride again and 
again expresses her assurcmce of the Bridegroom's 
ejection. She never doubts her own regard for him ; 
for even when she sleeps her heart waketh ; mor does 
she hesitate to claim ms regard for her. She confi- 
dently asserts, ' My beloved is mine, and I am his,' 
Cant. ii. 16 ; vi. 3 ; vii. 10. And she calls him ' my 
beloved ' no less than twenty four times in the course 
of the book. Does not this show the knowledge of an 
interest in him ? And should not this rebuke the cold 
and questioning manner in which we sometimes speak 
of our afiection for Christ, or of oar assurance of his 
love to us ? Is it not injustice to our Saviour to dis- 
credit His profession of love to our souls t It is true 
our insignificance, our pollution, our rebellion, our 
ingratitude, furnish strong reasons why we deserve not 
Christ's love, but no reason why He should not jekoose 
to love us. The bride was not insensible to her own 
unworthiness. Cant. i. 5, 6 ; yet this does not for a 
moment interrupt that joyous resting on the asstired 
love of her beloved, which is so prominent in every 
chapter. 

*' Consider how unfounded must be doubts of Christ's 
love. Would He have given so wonderful a proof of 
love in dying for you — would He have so graciously 
invited you to confide in Him — and would He have 
drawn your soul out towards Him by so many sweet 
influences of His Spirit — and after all deceive you by 
refusing you His love ? Impossible ! 

** But perhaps you do not love Him. This is qtdte 
possible ; but it need not remain in any uncertainty. 
It is easy to find out whether or not you entertain a 
sincere regard for Christ. You may do so by asking 
your heart if you delight in intercourse with Him ; for 
we have mentioned this as a cause of the bride's affec- 
tion, and it is also a sign. Can you also say, * I sat 
down under his shadow with great delight, and his 
fruit was sweet to my taste. He brought me to the 
banqueting house, and his banner over me was love' ? 
Cant. ii. 8, 4. And if at any time He has favoured 
you with his presence and blessing in ordinances, has 
it given you more satisfaction than ever you found 
in earthly delights? If so, may you not believe 
that you love Him ? Would you delight in Him if 
you despised or hated Him ? Would a ^day in his 
courts be better than a thousand elsewhere, if you had 
no regard for Him ? Doubt not then your affection: it 
may be small, variable, lukewarm, yet it is real. 
Hesitate not to say * My beloved,' " 
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Cbaptxk XXX. — Under a Daek Clouo. 
The trial came od, and, aa yoa have dready inrerred 
from the preceding chaptor, the evideuca produced in 
court 'vas eotirely against May. 

No one had any doubt of her gnilt ; the proofs of licr 
dishoneBty appeared clear enough to an unprejudiced 
apectator ; and her own denials of It were not of coume 
deemed of any vorth. 

In consideration of her previous good character, 
^e vas only sentenced to a short imprisonment ; but 
the magiBtnte spoke very serionsly to her about the 



painful position in which Bhs had placed henelfthnnigh 
the love of dress, and warned her to strive against it m 

IIo might juat as well have addressed his words to 
the wall as to the poor girl before him, (or May was 
too much overcome with shame and grief to listen to 
hie counsels \ and even if she had been calm enough to 
take in the import of his BpeecL, would it have done 
her any f;ood 1 It is easy to tell the iallen that they 
have only themeelves to blamo for their ruin, and that 
vo hope they will profit by the present warning, and 
endeavour to amend their ways ; but what motive or 
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tha Clime aba wu cbaigsd with. Hec love of dren 
■ad admiretioii was indeed her besettiiig sin, but it had 
not led her to commit a theft, nor even to contempUte 
doing 80. She would have Hhuddered as much &s yon 
would at the bare idea of actnaUr robbing anoQier ; 
and the punishmeiit, tberafore, which she had to bear 
DO mora belonged to her than it belongs to jou. 

Yon may imagine bow May hit under thia unjust 
wntenca, which deprived ber of her liberty. At Srat 
aha was overwhelmed by the intensity of her trouble. 
She waa too bewildered to realize what bad happened, 
like the frightened and fluttering little bird, which 
cowera in a comer of its cage, unabla to comprehend 
the itrance misery of its lot. 

And when the crnahiDg sense of deeolatioa wore ofF; 
llajfa indignation was as eiceasive aa it was impotent. 
She wu angry with Lady Mowbray, she wiu angry with 
the nusiitiate, and wiUi everybody around lier ; but 
her bitcerert reproaches wece atteied against Stevens, 
whom she jnstly suspected of being the author of her 
misery. Hay's passionate words were not even heard 
by Stevens ; and if they had been, they would not have 
made any impression upon one so hardened as she was 
in sin ; bnt it waa a relief to May to give expression to 
the deep hatred which she cherished in ber heart 
towards nF 



nothing behind but a spirit of animosity and revenge. 
She longed to Tetum in full the shameful treatmont 
which sba had recarred from Stevens, and all kinds of 
wild, improbalils Khemee to effect that purpose vi 
through her mind. Shiiiiad not learnt— bow tei 
learnt— the gospel lefson of loving our enemies, and 
of doing good to tltosa who despitefdlly use us. May 
wonld We thought it an absurdity and a mockery if 
yon had advised her to such a course sf .Uitt. 
Let OS not judge her ha^ehW, nor mwel how a 
F ^1 could cMiiu inch vindictive feel- 



...,^. , .n the prince as i 

the peuanb IEaf|iB'~nnulkr ezdting circumstance. 
■honMiMhavelNJjgiai^t>etterthanMaywas) I tbink 
not, nnleea lij^itt na holier principue bad already 
been evoked withfi ol : and perhaps not even then, far 
it mnat he veiy dttenit to subnut patiently to unde- 
served cenanre ana diigraw, and to qkMk we harried 
anatiiemaa wUoh it ia ao natural to Sim against those 
who have wronged na. I must not jnstify Uay's con- 
duct, nor would I wish to do so, but I dare not cast the 
flrat stone at her. 

The poor girl came out of prison altered in every 
respect for the worse. She liad been mercifully pre- 
served from the moral contamination which is so rife in 
such places ; hut the sights and soonda of evil hod 
tended to familiarize her mind with vice, and, by that 
mean^ to lessen her aversion to it. 

And then the boming sense of injustice and di^gxiidi 
taon, which May coold not but feel, had a very injurious 
effect upon her. It kindled into strength the worst 
features of her character, and swept away that natural 
hopeMness which is the mainstay of " " 
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coasequence how she acted," 
herself "since the innocent and the guilty 



snared the same fate." She was the companion of 
thieves, and yet she had de&auded no one 1 

Nor was that the worst. Uer reputation nas gone, 
her means of subsistence cut off, and she must drag 
through life witli a blot on her good name, and with 
suspicion always attached to her ; while Stevens, mean, 
deceitful, treacherous, and unprincipled, held up her 
head prondly amongst her companions, and possessed 
the oeofidence and esteem of her superiors 1 



Was this rightl wssthisreaaonablel was thia a ^oof 

that the God on high watches over each of his creature^ 
punishing the evu, and rewarding the good I Tba 
chaplain indeed told her so ; but if it were true, wonld 
the wicked designs of Stevens sgainst her have been 
allowed to succeed t No, it was ul chance ; she would 
give np DOW ; she would not try any longer ; everydunK 
conspired s^inst her, and she might just as well yield 
*- her fate 1 

Uay's outburst of feeling calmed down to sullenness, 
and Uien to apathy. It was the apathy of despsir. 
All her energy and self-respect seemed gone, ajid sha 
was ready to drift away hither or thither, she did net 

I it wta not strange that she should feel 

when released from confinement she wss 

3he plet^d 




was savcil from tlie teni|itatipnf to which she might 
have botfu exposed through tlffl pressure of eitreme 
poverty. 

In afb^r d.tjs, Ifi^DOuld look hack and trace the 
good hand of heK^i in thus sliielding her from the 
perils which thiolBjyiieatrerwed the path of one so youi^ 
80 recklj-i3, an^ '3lneiperienced jLtat May was blind 
then to Uic j^Wcuco which STirrounded her, and 
refused to sc^lJiiA then: were any alleviations to ha 
distress. . ' 

Stayj thor^wasjmo exception; there was <me mercy 
granted her, '.'which May in the midst of her tronbles 
Utankfolly acknowledged, and that was the sudden 
death of hiT aged father. It seems strange to speak of 
the loss of her only surviviug parent as a mercy, and 
yet May i'clt it to bs sucb ; tia hud he still lived, the 
constant reC(.ilIeetioii of the ahguislj he was anffering on 
account uf Iii-r suppcEcd inim'ouduct would have in- 
creased licr own wrtlchi'diicBS. But he- was epared this 
trial, (or litfimi njBJ tidings u! hlay'e arrest and impri- 
sonment- toulii rcQth iiis lionie ho iuid departed to thst 
hippy land wbcio thewicktJ tPHiolrom troublinft and 
where the weaxj aie at nat. An nnexpected attack 
upon the brain ^ndncad^coDScionaness, and in a few 
hours be slept in Jwht^ 

May shed no te^j^^bqrshe heard of hia peacefbl 
end, or if she did l£ey ivere tears of gratitude rathal 
tlion of grief ; for though she had not always been to 
him the tender and loving daughter that she might 
have been, she had not now to accuse herself of haviog 
embittered hia last days, and of bringing down his grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

And tiiis thought was ' " -- 
gleaming through the tl 
enveloped ber sky. It stirred up one soft emotion 
within her, which showed that her heart was not qnite 
indurated. 

But a single ray of brightness does not disperse the 
gloom ; a solitarv and passing tenderness docs not melt 
the apirit. And May, moody and resentful, went on 
her dreary way, feeling as if she were foraaken both of 
Ood and of man, and inclined to distrost and ftTwd 
everybody who crossed her path. 
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Chaftsb XXXI.— Mat Andebson changes heb 

Name. 
Mat did not seek another situation. She relinquished 
all idea of service as the means of saining her livelihood 
in future ; for what mistress would take her without a 
character ? and she knew that Lady Mowbray would 
neither give her one, nor receive her again into her 
fiunily. 

Besides, May would not have accepted either of these 
favours had Lady Mowbray proffered them ; she would 
have spumed them with contempt, as coming from one 
whom she thoroughly detested ; and there was no one 
else to whom she could apply in this emergency. 

She might, perhaps, nave obtained some common, 
laborious place, in which the difficulty of obtaining a 
domestic kept the employers from being over-particmar 
in their inquiries ; but May had never been accustomed 
to hard work, and if she had been willing to do it, she 
had not the strength for it now. Her health was much 
enfeebled by the experiences of the last few months, 
and her nerves were so shaken, that she often thought 
she should lose her senses. The slightest agitation 
made her quiver like an aspen leaf : if she went out in 
the daytime, she dreaded meeting any one who knew 
her; and her hours of nightly rest were generally 
disturbed by frightful dreams or haunting remem- 
brances. 

Being thus debarred from domestic service. May 
turned her attention to the universal resource of 
destitute women— plain needlework. The person in 
whose dwelling she lodged— a meek, quiet, resigned- 
looking widow — eked out the scanty pittance she 
obtained through letting lodgings by making under- 
clothing for respectable Dusiness houses, and she pro- 
posed that May should procure occupation for herself 
through the same channel. No recommendation was 
needed — only a deposit equal in value to the work 
given out, and May could provide that — so she went 
to the warehouse with her landlady, and brought back 
a large parcel of materials to be manufactured into 
garments. A very fair price was paid for each article, 
and as May was an excellent sempstress, she could 
easily earn sufficient for her weekly support. 

The avocation was one that suited her, because it 
could be carried on in her own room, where she was 
sheltered from the gaze of others, and safe from their 
embarrassing questions or impertinent remarks. For 
May recoiled nke a stricken deer from the society of 
her fellow-creatures, and would have disliked employ- 
ment in a workroom, because there she must have had 
companions. In her morbid state of mind, she fancied 
that there was something in her appearance and 
manner which might soon betray her secret to those 
who were sharp-sighted; and it seemed to her that 
every fresh fece which she encountered regarded her 
with looks of sjirprise and suspicion. 

It was this diseased imagination which led May to 
alter her name. She dreaded to mention it, or to hear 
it mentioned, lest it should recall the reports about 
herself which had been published in the newspapers. 
She was on the point of assuming another, quite foreign 
to her own, wnen it struck her that by the trans- 
position of ** May" into "Amy," and by the adoption 
of her second appellation of Smith, with which none 
of her late associates were acquainted, she should 
effectually preclude all recognition from that source. 
The surname of Smith was too commonplace to be 
noticed; and the word "Amy,** though composed of 
the same letters as "May,** bore no resemblance to it 
in sound ; so that she could change her name, and yet 
keep her name, and May liked this better than one 
fldtogether different. 



Amy Smith, therefore, was the entry made in the 
office books at the warehouse ; and Amy Smith was 
the designation by which she was known to Mrs. Bright, 

and the other inhabitants of C . 

From morning till night May sat alone in her little 
back room, plying her busy needle, and brooding over 
her wrongs and her misfortunes; She rarely went out, 
except for a few necessary errands, or to fetch another 
supply of work ; and the close confinement, added to 
her mental uneasiness and her past excitements, nuide 
her pale cheeks grow thinner and thinner, and deepened 
the sorrowful lines which care had written on her brow. 
One morning, as May was returning from the ware- 
house, and was threading her way, with an absent and 
pre-occupied air, through the crowded streets, a heavy 
and lengthened shower of rain came on, which, as she 
had no umbrella, obliged her to look around for some 
retreat. She took refuge in a littie court close at hand, 
into which others, impelled by the same necessity, 
were gathered, and she remained there until the rain 
had ceased. She was not afraid about the wet for 
herself; "What did it signify?** she would have said 
in a hopeless tone to any one who had urged her to 
avoid it ; but she could not afford to let the delicate 
work which she was that day carrying home get spoiled. 
As soon, however, as the shower was over. May set 
off again on her walk. But she had only just cleared 
the court, when her eager footsteps were checked in a 
moment by the sight of two figures that were standing 
at the door of an adjoining pastrycook*s. One was 
Stevens, dressed in a style that would certainly have 
better befitted Lady Mowbray than her housemaid; 
and the other was Mr. Brown, the young man who 
had once paid May such flattering attentions, and had 
whisperea such honeyed words into her ear. He and 
Stevens were apparently on the best of terms with each 
other, for he was holding her parasol for her while she 
adjusted her richly trimmed skirt, so as to prevent its 
contact with the muddy road ; and from his insinuating 
looks, and from her gratified smiles, it was evident that 
the conversation was very agreeable to both parties. 

They paused for a minute, and then turned round, 
facing May, as if they were about to proceed in that 
direction, and she, half breathless with alarm, hurried 
up the little court again. She shrank from Stevens as 
you would shrink from a serpent that has once stung 
you, and which you would gladly destroy if your ability 
were only commensurate with your will. Nor could 
she have borne just then the proud, scomfcd stare or 
the pitying glance which Mr. Brown might have cast 
upon her : she was not guilty, but he believed her to 
be so, and would behave to her in accordance with that 
belief; and May felt that to be regarded by him in 
the public streets as a thief and a felon was more than 
she could possibly endure. She stooped over her bundle, 
as if she were fastening it more securely, that they 
m^ht not by any chance catch a glimpse of her features. 
Poor May ! she did not consider, perhaps she did 
not know, now chan^d she was ; so changeo, that her 
most intimate acquamtances would scarcelv have iden- 
tified her pale, haggard, prematurely old-looking face 
with the bright, rosy, rounded cheeks of May Anderson. 
Why, a ripe red cherry and a withered apple wotald 
not have presented a greater contrast than sne did to 
her former self. 

But Stevens and her companion strolled carelesdy 
by without even seeing May; and when she peeped 
out of her hiding-place, they were in the act of entermg 
a cab, which soon whirled mem from her view. 

Then, when it was too late. May wished that she had 
spoken to them, — wished that she had upbraided 
Stevens for her wicked and dishonourable conduct, and 
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liad assured her of the terri^e recompence which would 
one day be meted out to her. 

It was the restless impatience of a spirit ill at ease 
which prompted May to such alternations of feeling, 
and she had not retraced many steps homewards before 
she was congratulating herself that she had escaped 
recognition by Stevens. 

** 1 should have done myself no good,** she murmured 
to herself; "and it would only have been a fresh 
triumph to her to have seen how poor and broken down 
I am.^' 

May went indoors with an aching brow and a 
throbbing pulse. She felt unusually tired and languid. 
The next morning she was very ill, and as she became 
rapidly worse, a doctor was called in, who advised her 
immeoiate removal to the hospital, where she would 
have the careful nursing and attendance which she so 
much required, and which it was almost impossible 
for her to have where she now was. He kindly procured 
an order for her, and May was carried into the fever 
ward, and placed in one of the clean, comfortable little 
beds which it contained. 



Chapter XXXII.— In the Hospital. 

Mat Anderson was suffering from brain fever, which 
subsequently passed into typhus, and her life was in 
the greatest danger. It was not expected that she 
would recover ; in fact, the doctor said as much to the 
hospital nurse, as they stood by her bed watching her. 

But there was no one about her to care whether she 
did or not ; there was no one to rejoice if she lived, or 
to weep for her if she died. 

And May herself had no wish to get better. During 
the chief part of her illness she was unconscious, but 
in any sensible interval which she had, her one desire 
was that she might close her eyes for ever upon all 
earthly scenes, and be laid in that last, long resting- 
place, over which the green grass waves, and the daisies 
bloom. She had no thought of heaven, no conception 
of spiritual repose ; only a vague, weary longing to be 
quiet, and out of the reach of trouble. 

There are some prayers which God, in his tender 
compassion, refuses to answer, and May's wild cry for 
the sleep of death met with no response from above. 
She was spared — spared that she might be brought 
at length into Christ's fold, and learn some of the 
wonders of his redeeming grace. Was not that worth 
living for ? 

May's recovery was slow and tedious. A Christian 
lady who visited the ward, and who ascertained her 
forlorn and friendless condition, became much interested 
in her welfare, and proposed that when she was dis- 
charged from the hospital she should maintain herself 
by making ladies' dresses at her own home. She 
offered her her own custom and that of her sister to 
commence with, and promised to recommend her to 
her friends. This lady, whose name was Miss Edwards, 
was not acquainted with May's residence at Lady 
Mowbray's, nor with its unhappy sequel, for May's 
lips were closely sealed to her and to every one else 
up6n that subject ; but it was enough for Miss Edwards 
to know that May was destitute and in need of help, 
for her to devise some plan for her relief ; and when 
she found that May had learnt dressmaking, she at 
once suggested pursuance of it. 

May followed her advice, and a more lucrative 
occupation than plain needlework was thus afforded 
her ; for Miss Edwards was as good as her word, and 
sent her several excellent customers, — ladies who not 
anljrpcdd well for their work, but who paid for it as 



soon as it was finished, a practice by no means so 
common as it ought to be. 

You will begin to wonder, perhaps, why May ever 
left this connection for the untried sphere of the village 

of C . But various circumstances induced her to 

make this change. Removals and deaths had in time 
considerably lessened the number of her first employers, 
and May was not sufficiently pushing and energetiQ to 
supply their places. Her hetdth, too, was in a very 
indifferent state, and she fancied that country air, sucn 
as she had breathed in her early years, would be a better 
restorative than doctors' prescriptions. 

These were the reasons which she alleged to those 
who asked her for any ; but the principal, and, indeed, 
the real cause of her departure sne confided to no one 
but herself. It was the constant dread which she had 
of seeing Lady Mowbray, or any one connected with 
her, who might be able to' divulge her past history. 
She accidentally discovered that Miss Edwards had 
some slight acquaintance with Lady Mowbray, and 
that the latter had just returned from a long stay on 
the Continent ; and from that moment May could not 
rest until she had arranged for her own departure from 
London. She feared that Miss Edwards would be 
seeking Lady Mowbray's patronage for her, and that 
then siie should either be obliged to meet her old 
mistress, or to say why she declined to do so. 

May heard, through a neighbour who had been to 

C , that there was a good opening in that locaUty 

for a dressmaker ; and as the village was more than a 
hundred miles from town, and was not likely to be 
frequented by travellers, it presented many attractive 
features to May. After duo inquiries she resolved to 

go down to C f and if it proved suitable, to settle 

herself there. 

The result, dear reader, you know; and this brief 
sketch of May's history will enable you, as it enabled 
Mrs. Bright, to account for the reserve and despon- 
dency which she had since manifested. It was easy to 
see how her remarkable plaiimess of attire ori^nated 
in the painful associations which were linked with her 
early love of dress ; and it was evident that the strong 
sympathy which she showed for Margaret Cooper was 
excited by the idea that she, like herself might be 
unjustly accused and condemned. 

Mrs. Bright was glad to find that May's past life had 
been free from any great outward sin, though I am afraid 
that Hester Jackson and some others were almost sorry 
to be obUged to believe this ; for they had so confi- 
dently assumed that her conscience was burdened with 
some great crime, that they were half unwilling to own 
themselves mistaken. Happily, the slight romance 
which encircled her story soon reconciled them to their 
disappointment. 

Chapter XXXIII.— The Visit to the Sea-sidi. 

MiLLBROOK Lodge, the residence of the Cameron% 
was all but deserted. The family — servant included— 
were at the sea-side. It was rather late in the year for 
a sea-side excursion, but their trip had been delayed on 
Mr.* Cameron's account, whose business engagements 
would not allow him to leave home earlier in me season. 
"Better late than never" was apparently their motto 
on this occasion, for of course it was indispensable that 
they should go somewhere in the course of the year ; 
at least Fashion and Custom both said so ; ana, fax 
once in a way, it must be allowed that Fashion and 
Custom have laid down a very good law for their genteel 
subjects. Occasional change of air is an excellent toolc, 
both for body and mind ; and although, if we cannot 
afford it, we may and must do without it, those who 
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can avail themselves of it are certainly to be congratu- 
lated. 

The Camerons would perhaps have dispensed with 
their journey as the autumn was so fully in, but they 
were anxious that Rosalie should spend some time at a 
certain unnamed watering-place, which was the abode 
of a celebrated practitioner, likewise nameless, who 
was very skilful in curing such complaints as hers. 

Rosalie was exceedingly hopeful about it. She was 
already so much better than she had been at one time, 
that she was disposed, Hester Jackson thought, to be 
unduly sanguine respecting the new method which she 
was advised to try. It was such waste of time and 
money, Hester said, for the charges were sure to be 
extravagant, .and the benefit imaginary; but people 
now-a-days really seemed to be glad of any channel 
through which to toss their spare sovereigns. She 
wished sh& had more than she knew what to do with. 

"How unreasonable you are, Mrs. Jackson!" said 
Rosalie. " It surely is not very strange that I should 
wish to get well and strong again.'* 

** No, of course not ; but what likelihood is there of 
that?" 

"Well, there are proofs that other persons worse 
than I am have received good from this peculiar treat- 
ment. " 

" Are there ?" replied Hester, — " I should like to see 
them." 

**I cannot give you the paper just now which con- 
tains them, for papa has put it away in his desk, but 
you shall have it another time." 

**A printed paper! Is that what you call proofs. 
Miss Rosalie ? Well, some folks are easily satisfied." 

Rosalie's cheek flushed. "If you are goiDg to dis- 
pute the truth of the statements which are made, it is 
of no use to say any more to you on the subject.'* 

"No, it isn't," answered Hester, cooUy, "unless you 
could say something that was sensible. I don't wonder 
so much at you, Siough, for you are young and " — 
foolish, Hester was about to add, when she wisely 
softened the latter epithet into "inexperienced ; but I 
am surprised that Mr. Cameron should be so soon 
imposed upon." 

"Well, there is no harm in giving the system a 
trial," said Rosalie, good-humouredly, for she felt how 
silly she was to be ofl*ended with Hester; **and if it 
should succeed, Mrs. Jackson, I shall walk down on 
my return to see you, when I shall expect you will give 
me a very nice cup of tea as an apology for your present 
imbelief. 

"Very well," said Hester, "that's settled, and 111 
keep to the agreement if you do." 

Hester's astonishment was quite real when, one 
bright afternoon some weeks afterwards, Rosalie Ca- 
meron tapped at her door, having walked without any 
support or assistance from Millbrook Lodge to Mrs. 
JaCKSon's cottage. She had not at all expected that 
Rosalie would derive any benefit from the new-fashioned 
remedy employed by the sea-side doctor ; for she had 
no faith in anything that was of less ancient date 
than herself, and she would still have doubted the 
usefulness of his plan, only with a living witness con- 
fronting her she could not very well deny its efficacy. 
Nevertheless she would not own to the surprise which 
she felt. 

"It's early times yet. Miss Rosalie ; and excitement 
is often mistaken for strength ! Wait till the cure has 
been tested a bit before you speak positively about it." 

"But, Mrs. Jackson, you must allow that it is a 
striking change for me to be able to walk from our 
house here." 

"Well, Fm sure I am very glad to see you," was the 



evasive answer, "and hope the first time won't be the 
last. But you had begun to improve, you know, when 
you left home. Miss Rosalie." 

How mean and ungenerous it was of Hester to refuse 
to acknowledge the new doctor's merits ! 

So it seems ; but it was really her fondness for con- 
troversy, and her love of teasing, which prompted her 
replies. Whichever side you took in an argument, 
Hester was sure to be in the opposition ; and if you 
had told her that the sun was shining, she would have 
contested the point for half an hour with you, if you 
had liked, and would have enjoyed hearingyour indig- 
nant exclamations. A curious being was Hester JacK- 
son ; and she is by no means held up for your imita- 
tion, respected reader. We are bound, however, in 
sketching her portrait, to draw it faithfully. 

Rosalie had learned to bear with Hester's oddities. 
She could make allowance now for her rough exterior, 
since she had found out, like Mrs. Bright, that there 
was a real heart beating beneath it. So, on the present 
occasion, she only laughed at Hester's obstinacy, and 
reminded her, as she untied her bonnet-strings, that 
she had come to claim the fulfilment of a promise to. 
give her some tea. She knew Hester would be pleased 
to have a free and unceremonious visit from her, and 
that was why Rosalie had come without giving any 
previous notice of her arrival. Hester had an objection 
to set, formal visits ; she liked persons to drop in of 
their own accord, and to make themselves quite at 
home with her. Rosalie once would not have humoured 
Hester in this fancy ; she would not, indeed, have con- 
descended to take tea with her at all ; but she had 
entered a new school now, in which some of the pre- 
cepts inculcated were of this style :— "Ijct every one 
of us please his neighbour for his good, to edification : 
for even Christ pleased not Himself. " * * Mind not high 
things, but condescend to men of low estate." 

Yes ; she had become a disciple of Him who says, 
"Learn of Me, for I am meek and lowly in heart;" 
and therefore she was neither so selfish nor so proud 
as she used to be. 

Hester's plain face looked quite agreeable as she 
biistled about in her preparations for tea ; and she was 
so flattered by Rosalie's unexpected visit, that during 
the remainder of her stay she locked up all her sarcastic 
speeches, and even went so far as to own that the sea- 
side doctor must really have more sense than she 
thought he had, since he had sent Miss Rosalie back so 
improved ! 

A nice, cosy trio they formed around Hester's best 
table ; — I forgot to say that Hester invited Mrs. Bright 
to join herself and Miss Rosalie ;— the tea was hot, 
sweet, and strong, and softened with rich cream ; and 
there was a sponge-cake, in addition to other good 
things, for Hester had fortunately been baking that 
morning, and her sponge-cakes were always excellent. 

Nor was there any lack of conversation, for Rosalie 
had plenty to tell about her excursion ; and Hester 
was, you may be sure, eager to impart some of their 
newly acquired information respecting Miss Smith. 

Rosalie had brought with her a uttle basketful of 
shells and seaweed. Part of them were for Mrs. Jack- 
son, and the rest for Mrs. Bright. She separated them 
into two equal portions ; ana as Hester retained the 
basket, Mrs. Bright's share was put into an old news- 
paper which Hester produced from her table drawer. 

This seems a trifling circumstance to mention, but it 
involved circumstances little dreamed of at that mo 
ment, as you will discover in due time. 
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A EECOED or THE PAST. 

Thb moon was up, a Tessel lay at rest. 
In peaceful beautf , on the ocean's breast. 
No voice was heard, no sound nor motion rose, 
To break the stillness of that deep repose — 
Saye the soft ripple of the breathmg main. 
Which sighed, then hushed itself to rest again; 
Or the sbw, measured pace of him^ who kept 
A wakeful guard o'er those who calmly slept. 



Yet there was one, who through that tranquil night 
Waited with anxious gase for dawning light ; — 
Consumed by wasting pain, by fever f&ed. 
Denied the rest his laiaguid finune required. 
Lonely and sad he lay; and oft his mind 
Turned to the count^ he had left behind : 
He thought of home, his peaceful native vale. 
And gasped to feel its cool refireshing gale. 
There were his bosom firiends, with whom he trod. 
In sweet communion oft, the courts of God ; 
Those kindred minds, in whose reflected light 
His thoughts had seemed more pure, his hopes more bright ; 
Whose prayers with his ascended to the skies, 
Like nungung flames of holy sacrifice. 
And now another recollection came. 
While strong ooootion shook his feeble frame,— 
The thought of one whose image was enshrined 
Within the deep recesses of his mind. 
A mother's smile had cheered his earliest days ; 
The sweetest music in his ear — her praise ; 
And now, when sickness came, and death drew near. 
He vainly longed her soothing voice to hear. 

Why had he burst the tender ties that bound 
His youthful heart to Christian England's ground ? 
Why had he left his coimtry, friends, and ease, 
To track, in loneliness, those distant seas P 

His soul was captive once ; and as he lay 
Groaning in helpless bondi^ day bv day. 
The joyful tidings of release he heard. 
And hope exulted at the gracious word, 
" Prisoner, cast off thy cl^in; arise ! be firee !" 
He rose, obeyed, and walked at liberty. 

Then, when he knew that thousands, far away. 
In galling chains and hopeless bondage lay, 
HIb spirit burned, his faith waxed firm and bold. 
He longed that tale of mercy to unfold ; 
He left his home, to bear across the wave 
The charter of true freedom to the slave. 

These hopes were blighted : now his spirit cast 
Her glance upon the future and the past ; 
Some other tongues must bid those hearts rejoice 
When death had sealed his lips and hushed his voice, 
And he must die, unpitied and alone, 
"No friends around to catch his parting groan : 
Then fearful darkness filled his troubled mind, — 
Was he forgotten ? Was his God unkind ? 
There was one Befugo that he oft had tried,— 
In deep distress to God, his Qod, he cried. 

If we had heard the ocean's dreadful roar. 
The angry billows bursting on the shore, 
From surge to surge had watched tiie vessel cast, 
Like some small 1^ before a drivmF blast. 
When Hi, who ruled the waters by nis will, 
S po ke the decisive mandate, " Peace, be still ! "— 
We might have told how o'er that troubled soul 
A sweet subduing influence gently stole, 
Chasiag the sorrow, calming every fear. 
While Gk)d's own Spirit whispered, " I am here ! " 
Enough that every murmuring feelins^ fled, 
And heavenly comforts sooth^ that dying bed. 

Again 'twas night, the stars were bright on high, 
The moon had lit her watch-tower in the sky ; 
The vessel lay in silence on the deep, 
And tears were Ahed \>y eyes not wont to weep ; 



A strain of music rose, a sudden sound 
Stole o'er the undulating waters round. 
It did not speak of earthlv toil and strife ; 
It told of resurrection and of hfe. 
The sea received her dead till the glad mom 
That ushers in eternity shall dawn. 

Lone years had passed away — an humble band. 
In glad remembrance of their Lord's oomnumd. 
Were met to taste the pledges of Ids love. 
The emblems of a bettor fMst above. 
A son of ocean eam»— an a(|[ed euest, 
And asked admissicm to their solonn feast. 
He told them he had spent his early days 
In sin's dark haunts, and pleasure's wildering maie^ 
And there he might have died, but One was given 
To guide his wandering soul to God and heaven. 
When on the deep that youthful Christian died, 
Se stood, a silent mourner, by his side. 
He watched his triumph o'er the sting of death. 
He heard the praises of his parting breath ; 
Those latest accents lingered in his mind. 
His heart resolved those blest supports to find; 
And now he said, " My days of toil are pas^ 
And I have foimd a sure retreat at last. 
And sweet experience proves, as years increase. 
The path he trod was pleasantness and peace. 

Thus would a feeble hand attempt to raise 
A pillar of memorial to His praise. 
Who lays his trackless pathway in tiie sea. 
And wraps his wondrous plans in mystery : 
Yet forms, in mercy, eveiy deep design; 
Bids through the darkest doud his mercjf shine; 
And while He chides our wisdom's boasted powars. 
To prove his plans are hi^er fieur than ours. 
Watches the work of those who sow in tears 
Earth's precious seed, through sorrow's tedious years; 
And jgives a gracious pledge that they shall come, 
Bearmg their ripened sheaves, triumphant home ! 

z. p. 



THE EEFUGEE MANUFACTTJEIffiS. 

The services rendered by the French military refugees 
who fought in William the III.'s armies were brilliant, 
but transient. They poweritilly contributed to con- 
solidate the dynasty elected by the Reyolution of 1688, 
and helped it to conquer rebellious Ireland. The war 
over, their influence ceased, or assumed a new cluunacter. 

The influence exercised by the refugee manofaotureis 
and traders was more durable than tnat of their more 
warlike brethren. They imparted to English trade and 
manufactures an immense impulse, whose effects are felt 
to the present day. 

Charles Weiss, Professor of History at the Lyc^ 
Buonaparte, has written a deeply interesting memoiial 
of them, and we glean from it the following informa- 
tion. 

The revocation of the edict of Nantes sent into the 
three kingdoms about 70,000 manufacturers and work- 
men, most of whom proceeded from Normandy, Piourdy, 
the maritime provinces of the west, the Lvonnais^ and 
Touraine. A great number settled in London, in Soho^ 
and St. Giles*, then suburban, and in lonely Spitalfi^dfl^ 
which they entirely peopled, and which their de- 
scendants still inhabit. 

We were indebted to them for the introduction of 
several new manufactures, which soon contributed to 
the public wealth, and for the improvement of others 
still in their infancy. Before that period the paper 
made in England was of common description, vbA 
greyish colour ; and the better qualities of glaaaware^ 
hats, and a number of other articles of every-day con- 
sumption, were imported from the Continent^ and 
especially from France. The refngees taught vm how 
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to manufactore these for ourselves, and, moreover, 
showed us how to produce silks, brocades, satins, 
velvets, light tissues of linen and wool, clocks and 
watches, glassware, cutlery, French locks, surgical 
instruments. The Bill of Rights was passed about this 
time, and gave the signal for a very large augmentation 
of our manufactures, commerce, and navigation. 

Of all the manufactures which the refugees intro- 
duced, not one acquired a more magnificent develop- 
ment than that of silks. Skilful workmen from Tours 
and Lyons established themselves at Canterbury. In 
1694 they possessed 1,000 looms, and employed 2,700 
persons. Tne majority finally settled in Spitalfields. 
Thence they carried their enterprise to Dublin, where 
it assumed an unexpected importance. Our country 
then presented the striking sight of a manufacture 
borrowed from the foreigners, consuming foreign 
materials, yet equalling, and even surpassing, the pro- 
ductions of the countries from which it came. 

The French artisans took into England models 
of looms similar to those of Tours and Lyons. They 
taught us improved methods of weaving, and the mode 
of making brocades, satins, paduasoys, watered sUks, 
black and fancy velvets, stuffs, and mixed silk and 
cotton. The figured silks made in London at the end 
of the seventeenth century were almost exclusively due 
to the industry of these refugees. A refugee artist 
supplied the designs. Mongeorge, a common workman^ 
took them the secret, recently discovered at Lyons, of 
giving lustre to silk taflfety. The French ambassador 
tried to bribe him to return to France, but it was too 
late, the secret was known. 

Up to that time our forefathers had made, every 
year, very large imports of black lustrings, manufac- 
tured on purpose for them, and known as English 
taffeties. The British government first tripled the 
duty, and then entirely prohibited the importation. 
This branch of the Lyons trade was soon ruined. 
Refugee workmen made it a home manufacture. 
Enghsh merchants exported to other countries, not only 
taneties, but many other silk articles which France had 
exclusively supplied. By means of the stocking loom, 
Italy was supplied with silk stockings at a moderate 
price. A Neapolitan shopkeeper, in 1730, wishing to 
recommend his silks, declared them to be English. 

Thus do the wicked punish themselves. During 
the whole of the eighteenth and part of the nineteenth 
century our country has beheld an annual increase of 
profits from a manufacture which we owe to tJie revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Eight and a half millions of 
pounds of raw silk are now annually imported into 
Great Britain. As long ago as 1849 the exportation to 
France alone of English silk manufactures reached a 
value of four millions of francs ; now, we believe, it is 
still larger. 

So well has this pacific conquest been appreciated, 
that no pains have been spared to advance its interests. 
In the eighteenth century the most skilful workmen 
were unceasingly allured m>m Lyons by the bait of high 
wages, in order to secure the highest talent and taste for 
these manufactures wMch the refugees gave us. Ilie 
emigration began in 1685, continued under Louis XY., 
under Louis XVI., and especially during the long 
cessation of work at Lyons in 1793 and 1794. It 
required the most persevering efforts on the part of the 
first consul to get back to France a certain number of 
emigrants who nad left during the Reign of Terror. By 
his express orders, the Minister of Foreign Affairs wrote 
especially to the ambassador in London, to do his 
utmost to send home the Lyons silk workers. In our 
own day, when the revolution had made labour 
languish in that industrious city, the agents of our 



manufacturers redoubled their efforts to cet hold of the 
best French workmen, and offered such advantages, 
that a large number were tempted, and went to 
London to infuse new life into establishments founded 
by the refugees. 
Before the Revocation, our country purch^ed a large 

Jiiantity of sailcloth in Kormandy and Bnttany. In 
669 no less than £171,000 was paid for that article 
alone. From these provinces also came the white 
linens which were exported to the "West ludies. WeU, 
in 1681 the elders and deacons of the French churdi 
in Threadneedle Street supplied funds for the establish- 
ment of a linen manufactoij at Ipswich, where Charles 
II. had permitted the remgees to found a colony. 
Bonhomme, of Paris, one of the most skilfol manufac- 
turers of linen cloth in that city, spread its manufacture 
in England, and also taught the way of making sail- 
cloth. In 1685 a sailclom factory was added to the 
linen factory at Ipswich. The result was, that St. 
Malo merchants bitterly complained of a diminution of 
exports, and that the linen trade of Morlaix, Brest, and 
Landemau was soon lessened by two-thirds. 

Not only the Protestant workmen, but even a crowd 
of Papists, followed their masters across the ChanneL 
At least 4,000 went from Rennes, Nantes, andYitre 
alone. Coutances quite lost the fine linen manufac- 
turers. Masters ana men were all in England. Out 
of 20,000 workmen at Laval, more than 14,000 
emigrated. 

Counteracting efforts were made, to some slight 
extent successfully: pistoles and crowns, lies and 
stratagems, ruinea the Ipswich and other factories. 
But after 1688, new manufactories were established 
by -the refagees, and WUliam favoured them by every 
means in his power. They have ever since gone on 
prosperously. 

Printed calicoes were made for the first time in 
England, in 1690, by a refugee. He established a 
factory on the banks of the Thames, near Richmond. 
A larger one was commenced at Bromley Hall, Essex, 
and transferred to Lancashire in 1768. We need not 
pause to show how they became a fresh loss to France, 
a new source of wetdth to our country. 

The reftigees introduced here the making of Cam- 
bray muslins. Before the revocation we annually im- 
ported i£200,000 worth. Gladly were the Cambray 
and Tournay workmen made welcome. Many of them 
settled in Scotland, where Edinburgh allowed them in 
1730 five acres of land, and where they called their 
cluster of cottages Picardy. 

As eariy as Elizabeth s reign numerous Protestant 
workmen from Flanders, Brabant, and France settled 
in London and Sandwich, and subsequently scattered 
through all our maritime towns, manufacturing serge, 
flannel, and woollen cloth. In 1703 the House of 
Lords declared that the export of woollen goods had 
recently exceeded, by more than one million sterling, 
the export of the same article in Charles II. 's reign. 

The first manufactory of tapestry, on the plan of the 
Gobelins, was founded by a Capuchin monk, sent 
here to make proselytes, and who, in the end, became 
<me himself. He commenced at Fulham, and the 
nobility lent him £10,000. It prospered in other 
hands, not in his, and was removed to Exeter. 

Hat-making is under obligation to the refugees. In 
France it had been almost entirely in the hancls of the 
Protestants. After the revocation most of them went 
to London, taking with them the secret of their art, 
which was lost to France for more than forty years. 
The French nobility had to wear English hats, and the 
Roman cardinals themselves obtained their hats from 
the celebrated refugee manufactory at Wandsworth. 
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The only paper made in England previously to tlie 
revocation was in Kent, especially at Dartford. It 
was a brownish and very coarse paper. Fine white 
paper was introduced by French workmen from Castel- 
jaloux, Thiers, Ambert, and especially from Angoul^me, 
which lost three-fourtifl of its paper mills. Louis XIV. 
tried to bribe these paper-makers back ; but in the 
reign of "William III. the manufacture received a fresh 
impulse, and since that time our possession of it has 
been definite. 

Finally, let us add that the refugees taught us the 
cultivation of exotic flowers, since brought to such 

ferfection in England, Scotland, and especially in 
reland, where it was introduced by Frenchmen belong- 
ing to the Spitalfields colony. They founded in Dub- 
lin, in George I.'s time, the celebrated Flower Club, 
which still exists. 

English commerce profited by the impulse given by 
the refugees to the national manufactures. Foreigners 
were more willing to buy English articles, because they 
bore that stamp of good taste peculiar to the French 
nation, and which, if left to themselves, English work- 
men might never have attained. The export trade of 
Fiance thus received a fatal blow, from which it has 
not yet recovered. 

Brotherly love, as well as honesty, is the best policy. 
When the Edict of Kantes was revoked, a political 
folly was committed, as well as a diabolical crime per- 
petrated. Ahithophel's counsel became foolishness, 
and the wrath of man, by its very attempt to destroy 
Protestantism, served the more to strengthen it. Thus 
does God get praise. So may his people trust. 

yf, M. W. 



THE INTEENAL EVIDENCE. 

It was a splendid room. Rich curtains swept down to 
the floor in graceful folds, half excluding the light, and 
shedding it in soft hues over the fine old paintings on 
the walLs, and over the broad mirrors that reflect all 
that taste can accomplish by the hand of wealth. 

Books, the rarest and most costly, were around, in 
every form of gorgeous binding and gilding. 

And among thein,.glittering in ornament, lay a mag- 
nificent Bible, — a Bible too beautiful in its appoint- 
ments, too showy, too ornamental, ever to have been 
meant to be read, — a Bible which every visitor should 
take 4ip and exclaim, ** What a beautiful edition ! what 
superb bindings !" and then lay it down a^ain. 

And the master of the house was loungmg on a sofa, 
looking over a late review, — for he was a man of leisure, 
taste, and reading ; but then, as to reading the Bible ! 
— ^uU formed, he supposed, no part of the pretensions 
of a man of letters. The Bible — certainly he considered 
it a very respectable book, a fine specimen of ancient 
literatm'e, an admirable book of moral precepts ; but 
then, as to its divine origin he had not exactly made up 
his mind : some parts appeared strange and inconsis- 
tent to his reason — others were very revolting to his 
taste ; true, he had never studied it very attentively, 
yet such was his geTieral impression about it ; but on 
the whole, he thought it well enough to keep an elegant 
copy of it on his drawing-room table. 

So much for one picture, now for another : — 

Come with us into this little dark alley, and up a 
flight of ruinous stairs. It is a bitter night, and the 
wind and snow might drive through the crevices of the 
poor room, were it not that carefcd hands have stopped 
them with paper or cloth. But for all this carefulness, 
the zpom is nitterly cold — cold even with those few 
decajing brands on the beartb, which that sorrowful 



woman is trying to kindle with her breath. Do you 
see that pale little thin girl, with large bright eyes, who 
is crouching so near her mother ? Hark! how she coughs! 
Now listen : — 

** Mary, my dear child," says the mother, "do keep 
that shawl close about you; you are cold, I ^ow ;" and 
the woman shivers as she speaks. 

"No, mother, not rcry," replies the child, again 
relapsing into that hollow, ominous cough: "I wish 
you wouldn't make me always wear your shawl when it 
is cold, mother.'* 

^ "Dear child, you need it most. How you cough to- 
night! '* replies the mother ; " it really don't seem right 
for me to send you up that long cold street, now your 
shoes have grown so poor, too ; I must go myself after 
this." 

"Oh, mother, you must stay with the baby. What 
if he should have one of those dreadful fits while you 
are gone? No, I can go very well, I have got used to the 
cold now." 

"But, mother, I'm cold," says a little voice from the 
scanty bed in the corner ; "mayn't I get up and come 
to the fire?" 

" Dear child, it would not warm you ; it is very cold 
here, and I can't make any more fire to-night." 

"Why can't you, mother? there are four whols 
sticks of wood in the box; do put one on, and let's get 
warm once." 

"No, my dear little Henry," says the mother, 
soothingly, "that is all the wood mother has, and I 
haven't any money to get more." 

And now wakens the sick baby in the little cradle, 
and mother and daughter are both for some time busy 
in attempting to supply its little wants, and lulling it 
again to sleep. 

And now look you well at that mother. Six months 
ago she had a husband, whose earnings procured for 
her both the necessaries and comforts of lifie; her 
children were clothed, fed, and schooled, without 
thought of hers. But husbandless, friendless^ and 
alone, in the heart of a great busy city, with feeble 
health, and only the precarious resource of her needle, 
she has gone rapidly down from comfort to extreme 
poverty. 

Look at her now, as she is to-night. She knows fuU 
well that the pale, bright-eyed girl, whose hollow cou^ 
constantly rings in her ears, is far from well. She 
' knows that cold, and hunger, and exposure of every 
kind are daily and surely wearing away her life, and 
yet what can she do ? Poor soul, how many times has 
she calculated all her little resources, to see if she could 
pay a doctor, and get medicine for Mary I yet all in 
vain. She knows that timely medicine, ease, frresh air, 
and warmth might save her ; but she knows that all 
these things are out of the question for her. 

She feel^ too, as a mother would feel when she sees 
her once rosy, happy little boy becoming pale, and 
anxious, and fr^etful ; and even when he teases her 
most, she only stops her work a moment, and strokes 
his poor little thin cheeks, and thinks whc^ a laoghiog 
happy little fellow he once was, till she has not a 
heart to reprove him. 

And all this day she has toiled with a sick and firetM 
babe in her lap, and her little shivering, hungry boy at 
her side, whom poor Mary's patient artifices cannot 
always keep quiet ; she has toiled over the last piece ol 
work which she can procure from the shop, for the man 
has told her that after this he can furnish no more. 

And the little money that is to come from this is 
already portioned out in her own mind, and after that 
she has no human prospect of mere. 

But yet that woman's face is patient, quiet, firm* 
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Nay, you may even see in her suffering eye something 
like peace. And whence comes it ? I will tell you. . 

There is a Bible in that room, as well as in the rich 
man's apartment. Not splendidly bound, to be sure, 
but faithfully read, — a plam, homely, much- worn book^ 

Hearken now while she says to her children, ** Listen 
to me, dear children, and 1 will read you something 
out of this book. * Let not your heart be troubled : in 
My Father's house are many mansions.' So yon see, 
my children, we shall not always live in this little cold, 
dark room. Jesus Christ has promised to take us to a 
better home." 

"Shall we be warm there all day ?" says the little 
boy, earnestly, ** and shall we have enough to eat ? " 

** Yes, dear child," says the mother ; "listen to what 
the Bible says, — *They shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more ; for the Lamb which is in the midst 
of them shall feed them : and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.* '* 

"I am glad of that," said little ^lary, ** for, mother, 
I never can bear to see you cry." 

"But, mother," says Uttle Henry, "won't God send 
us something to eat to-morrow ?" 

"See," says the mother, "what the Bible says,— 
*Seek ye not what ye shall eat, nor what ye shall 
drink, neither be of anxious mind. For your Father 
knoweth that ye have need of these things. " 

"But, mother," says little Mary, "if God is our 
Father, and loves us, what does He let us be so poor for ?" 

* * Nay, " says the mother, * * our dear Lord Jesus Christ 
was as poor as we are, and Grod certainly loved Him." 

" Was He, mother ? " 

" Yes, children, you remember how He said, * The 
Son of man hath not where to lay his head. ' And it 
tells us more than once that Jesus was hungry when 
there was none to give Him food." 

"Oh, mother, what should we do without the 
Bible ?" says Mary. 

Now if the rich man, who had not yet made up his 
mind what to think of the Bible, should visit this poor 
woman, and as^ her on what she grounded her belief of 
its truth, what could she answer ? Could she give the 
argument from miracles and prophecy ? Can she 
account for all the changes which might have taken 
place in it through translators and copyists, and prove 
that we have a genuine and uncorrupted version? 
Not she ! 

But how, then, does she know that it is true ? 

How, say you ? How does she know that she has 
warm life-blood in her heart? How does she know 
that there is such a thing as air and sunshine ? She 
does not believe these things, she knows them ; and in 
like manner, with a deep heart-consciousness, she is 
certain that the words of her Bible are truth and life. 
Is it by reasoning that the frightened child, bewildered 
in the dark, knows its mother s voice ? No. Nor is it 
only by reasoning that the forlorn and distressed human 
heart knows the voice of its Saviour, and is still. 

Go, when the child is lying in its mother's arms and 
looking up trustfully in 'her fieu^e, and see if you can 
puzzle him with metaphysical difficulties about personal 
identity, until you can make him think that is not his 
mother. The child sees his mother there, and feels her 
arms around him, and his quiet belief on the subject is, 
in many respects, like that which the little child of 
Christianity feels in the existence of his Saviour, and the 
reaUty of all those blessed truths which He has told in 
his word. No evidence is so strong as the internal 
when rightly understood. 

And none can rightly understand it but those who 
are " bom again." The " children of the Father know 
his voice." 9. b. s. 



" BE NOT WEARY IN WELL DOING." 

A YOUNG lady once had a class in a Sunday school, 
consisting of three ragged, dirty boys, whom she had 
herself gathered from the streets, and persuaded to 
attend. The superintendent told these hoys that if 
they would come to his house he would give them a 
suit of clothes. 

Next Sunday she found two there ; but the other, 
named Morrison, was missing. She sought him, found 
the truant, and brought him back with difficulty. The 
next Sunday it was just so again ; and so the third 
Sunday ; and so it was the fourth Sunday. 

After the foiirth Sunday, at the monthly teachers' 
meeting, she said that she could no longer feel respon- 
sible for him. 

The superintendent, however, exhorted her once 
more to try to save him. 

"Why, sir," she replied, "the suit of clothes you 
gave him is all ragged and torn." 

" Well, if you go, I'll give him another suit if he'll 
come to school." 

So next Sunday she hunted him up, and induced her 
truant boy to return once more. He called the next 
week, and got his suit of clothes. 

But, lo ! the next Sunday he was again among the 
missing ; and so it proved again and again for four 
weeks more. 

At the next monthly meeting she reported how 
unsuccessful she had been. "I must give him up 
now." 

The worthy superintendent sai(}, "Why, it is hard to 
give him up, and let him go to niin ; try one month 
longer." 

The young lady begged to be excused. "That second 
suit you gave him," she said, "has shared the fate of 
the first." 

"Well, well, nevertheless, if you will go and try it 
again, I will give him a third suit." 

So she went, and brought the boy back for the three 
following Sundays ; but on the fourth Sunday she 
found, to her surprise, little Morrison there in his place 
of his own accord, and from that time he became a most 
tractable and interesting scholar. He made great im- 
provement, was led to the Saviour, became one of his 
youthful disciples, and in after life was the celebrated 
Dr. Morrison, a most mighty and useful missionary of 
the Christian church, and the honoured translator of the 
Bible into the Chinese language. 

Christian worker, be not discouraged ; go thou and 
do likewise. 



EELiaiON IN BEITTANT. 

In the year 383, Maximus, chosen Emperor by his 
legions in Britain, passed over into Gaul to dethrone 
Gratian. He was accompanied by a powerful body ot 
native Britons, under their wise and warlike chieftain, 
Conan. The Emperor was defeated ; but the British 
chieftain and his men contrived to keep possession of 
the north-western territory, called Armorica, which 
they colonized. The Celtic name Armorica (Ar Mor, 
"on the sea") was appropriate enough to a province 
which has 500 miles ot coast-line ; but it did not always 
retain the name, for it was afterwards, and is now, 
better known as Brittany. In extent it is about 109 
miles broad by 200 miles long. 

Brittany is little known to tourists, for it lies out 
of the great highways of modern travel, and railways 
will barely take you to its borders. Yet there is mueh 
to interest iij the wild beauty of ita CQt«k?kt*i ^sA xmss^sss.- 
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tains, and in the quaint and primitiye habits of its 
people. These have scarcely altered for centuries. 
OsLKj fir, and chestnnt forests still abound, and afford 
coverts for numerous wolves and wild boars. Tracts 
of fdrze and heath stretch along for many miles, brist- 
ling with huge masses of granite, and furnish in the 
central parts scenes of savage grandeur. The cultivated 
portions of the country are laid out in pasturage, or 
are used for the growing of black wheat or of apples, 
the chief sustenance of the peasantry. Flax and nemp 
are extensively cultivated. Lead, iron, antimony, 
coal, and marble are found. The numerous harbours 
along the coast give great facilities for a large coasting 
trade. But if you desire to see much of the originu 
character of the inhabitants, you must not be satisfied 
by a visit to the coast towns, for you will scarcely find 
it at Yannes or Brest, at St. Malo or Morlaix. Ko, 
you must get away from the border towns into quiet 
byways, and search in country districts or antiquated 
towns for the curious customs of the people of 
Bretagne. 

As you pass along in your rural ramble, you will be 
astonished and deUghted by the exquisite scenery. 
Its luxuriant hedgerows and wooded valleys are finer 
than those of our own beautifal Devonshire. 

But it is not the country that we have come to see ; 
it is the people. 

Well, the people will amuse you. They are certainly 
"old-worldish'* in their appearance and notions. 
Change is a thing unknown to a Breton peasant. If 
ignorance is bliss, he is certainly in a constant state of 
beatitude, for he seems to know nothing of our modem 
modes of agriculture, of house-building, or of dress. 
Nor does he want to know anything which is new- 
fangled ; for though he wastes or badly tills his land, 
not even Alderman Mechi could convince him that he 
might do better. 

**The com is still threshed in the fields and farm- 
yards, or scripturally trodden out by oxen. Their 
cottages are granite hovels with a square hole or two 
for windows ; no pretty garden plot or climbing rose 
tree is to be seen, for the Breton is utterly careless 
about neatness or beauty. The interiors are wretchedly 
gloomy. The belated tourist finds to his discomfort 
that men and women sleep in the common room, ranged 
round the wdls in beds like the shelves of a cupboard. 
The Bretons are greedy of gain, yet hospitable in their 
way, especially to the poor. They are always ready 
to drink with a stranger at an avJberge, clinking glasses 
with him for good fellowship. The men are generally 
handsome and polite; the women seem ugly and 
uncivil. The latter fact is easily accounted for by the 
contempt which the men show to them. A wife ! that 
word calls up no thoughts of tender endearing love. 
In one of the bridal songs the following lines occur : — 

' I am but a servant now, for I am married ! 
Hasten, ye who are free, to enjoy life while you may !' 

Contempt of women is said to be one of the three vices 
of a Breton, the other two being avarice and dmnken- 
ness. 

" The costumes of the people are picturesque only 
onfite days. Then the men carry it oravely in violet 
coats and waistcoats, black or yellow * knickerbockers,' 
red sashes and gaiters gaily trimmed with braid. 
Overlapping hats wreathed with artificial flowers, 
covering hair like a mane flowing over the shoulders, 
complete the costume. The women's caps are endlessly 
varied. The prettiest are set off with lace, and gold 
and silver tissue, and a single one will sometimes cost 
100 francs. Beneath this tower of millinery not a 
rk^et is gaffered to escape; and> indeed, a Breton girl 



will sacrifice all the flowing raven tresses, which would 
be her natural ornament, ror a few francs, so that hair 
merchants attend on flte days, and find ready customers. 
The rest of the attire is not remarkable for taste, many 
different colours being employed, together with large 
quantities of gold and silver lace. Massive gold and 
silver crosses and rings are not wanting." 

What have we to say concerning the religion of these 
poor peasants ? Ah ! this is the most important 
question. Except for a desire to answer it, we should 
scarcely have written this paper. 

Bretagne was an early seat of the Druidical super- 
stition. There are numerous traces of the profound 
impression which it made upon the people. In our 
own country we meet with Druidical stones, but only 
here and there in remote places ; in Brittany yon will 
scarcely find a plain or moor without them. They 
occur so frequently, that you wiU become tired of 
examining them. At Caroac there is a great Druids^ 
temple where you may count thousands of them, 
stretching for miles in parallel lines across the plain, 
"At Locmaria, Plouarzel, and Dol, there are enormous 
monoliths, to which the tallest pillar at Stonehenge is 
a dwarf. In the Morbihan, on the islands and pro- 
montories of its shallow sea, there are dolmens, crom- 
lechs, and caves, sculptured with figures of axes, knives^ 
and lines like tattoo work." 

These symbols of a pagan faith are not more remark- 
able than the sjonbols which have supplanted them. 
Away from the main roads a granite crucifix stands at 
every crossway ; in a day's widk 1 counted thirty-two. 
Some are mde in shape and execution, others are 
exquisitely carved, with five or six figures in addition 
to the dying Saviour. The Revolution burst over these 
monuments like hail upon the standing com. Now 
you are as likely to find them in a ditch, or half buried 
in a briary hedge, or doing duty for a gate-post, as in 
their rightful place. Many of the Gothic enureses in 
the obscure villages of Finisterre would delight the 
hearts of our antiquaries. 

Wherever else the shadow of the seven-hilled city 
maybe "fleeing away," over Brittany it hangs with 
tenfold gloom ; and yet we hear of the Huguenots naving 
offered their testimony against Rome here as well as in 
most other places. The brother of Admiral de Coligny 
caused their doctrines to be preached by two Protestant 
ministers, Jean Carmel and Loiseleur. Their tenets 
made rapid progress, in spite of the opposition of the 
priests. 

Overcome, however, of hatred and persecution, the 
faith of the Huguenots died out, and the Breton peasant 
remains steeped in superstitions half pagan, half Catho- 
lic. He has the fullest belief in sacred wells, images^ 
shrines, and relics. He has patron saints by the score. 
St. Comely and St. Mathurin condescend to bless his 
animals ; St. Fiacre, his plants. One saint makes his 
dough "rise ;" another cures rheumatism by a touch of 
his tombstone. Do you doubt ? You will be shown a 
pile of cmtches, or a treasury of thank-offeiings. On 
certain days of the year the people come by thousands 
from all parts, dressed in their gayest attire, to celebrate" 
a "pardon" at their sainf s shnne. There they wipe 
away their sins by processions, vows^ prayers, and 
^fts, and lose not a moment in running up afresh score 
m dnmken licentiousness. 

As the death of a saint increases, and does not lessoi 
the power of his relics, if he has left any, — or if not, of his 
image, — these play no small part in a " pabdon." In 
the great procession that ends the devotional proceedings, 
they are carried by six girls in scarlet druses; before 
and behind are long lines of devotees, staggering under 
the weight of banners and gilt cmcifixes^ while the 
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boane cbanting at tha priests, and the cUah of dnuna 
and tmmpetB, form a fitting accompammeQt. 

Onat ore the contraats, violeat the extremes, at a 
"rtRhov." The chnreh. resounda with the wild into- 
nation oF litaniea, and tbe chitter of money thrown into 
tbe aaint'a " coffre." Amid the little town of tentaout- 
tdde ia heatd the babbnb of a crowd ; and tlie doleful 
voice of bcggaiB chanting the " Gnerz, " or ancient BongB 
of which the Bretons are so fond, and demandinf; rathec 
than asking alma. 

Hers is a kneeling gtoap, blind and dumb to ftncht 
bnt theii beadg and prajera. There, a band of drunken 
men reeling from the drinking booths. Here ia a pro- 
cesrion winding alowly round and ronnd the ehnrch. 
A little way oa ia a showman tickling ^e nutdc tancy 
with a deacription of his show. Even on his own day 
the saint has to divide the honoura. The Virgin and 
Bacchos have each b shrine beside tJiem. At the 
"paedon" I witnessed there was no dancing, I there- 
■fore quote a graphic sketch from Mr. Wold's "Vacation 
in Bnttony. He aaya :— 

"A Breton 'pardon' without dancing would be 
wanting in one of jta distinguishing fea.turc9. When 
the procession of relics waa over, tho eicited peaaanta 
formed a vast circle, and whirled round in a gigantic 
ring-dance called ' La Bonde, ' often danced by upwards 
of a thousand persona together. This is a relic of the 
old Celtic times, and ia only met with in Brittany and 
Greece. Its fatiguing mazes caused a ganaral rush to 
the refreshment booths for strong drinka. This mirth, 
which began by being boiatarous, ended in wild revelry, 
and by totgetfulness of the sanctity even of the church. 
A Breton 'pardon' oommencas iil penitence, groans, 
and tears, and concludes in shouts, in cursos, and in 
debauchery. It is said that the clergy have long en- 
deavoured to curb its exceEsive licence." 

And what are we doing for the evangelization of 
these benighted people! Not much, though we aro 
thankM to say a little. English Protestantism bss 
two missionary outjiostfl in the country— at Morlaii 
Md at Quimper. In the Morlaisian district I believe 
there ia some degree of toleration shown, and Mr. 
Jenkins is cheered with success. Bnt at Quimper, in a 
neighbourhood where the spirit and iuHuence of the 
gospel ia most wanted, the hostility of the priests to the 
circulation of the Bible is, of course, proportionntelj 
intense. Here tbe ignorance is greater, and the super- 
stition more blind, than in any other part ofBrittany. 
The Breton language ia almost exclusively spoken by 
the peasants, and any efforts to reach them have to ba 
made through that medium. This language is a cor- 
ruption of the ancient Celtic, and there was a time 
when Welshmen and Bretons understood each other 
Tory easily. How it is not so ; Mr. Phillipa (who 
travelled in Brittany for the Bible Society) aays, that 
although Breton and Welsh strongly roaemble each 
other, he cannot understand the Breton speech so far 
aa to bold free converaation with the people ; yethecan, 
without much difficulty, comprehend the aubstance of 
what is spoken, both in converaation and in the pulpit. 
A Welshman who knew French and Latin would aoon 
be able to read, talk, and write in Breton. 

Mr. Williams, a wann-hearted Welsh minister, has 
been labouring at Quimper for several years. Daring 
the pleasant interview I had with him a mnnth or two 
ego na took me into a Bmall chapel at the back of his 
house, and said to me, " Here ia a little testimony to 
the truth of God's word, raised in a foreign land by a 
few Welshmen. I wish I could show more fruit of my 
effortf^ but the enmity of the priests to my work stopa 
■hort of ptTMiitl TiohnoB only. Sometimes I get a few 



Bretons to listen to me, and the poor fellows sit there 
with streaming ayes ua I tell them of Christ's great 
love, and the fraa pardon for sins." Mr, Williams has 
been fined twice for distributing a tract or two, and the 
circulation of the Breton Testament ia ail but prohibited. 
It is illegal to sell or dre away a copy unstamped by 
the authoritieB, and as long as they are under priestly 
inQuence, so long will the obtaiamg of the stamp be 
next to impossible. As Catholics, the Bretons have far 
more religion than the French. The sabbaUi is 
tolerably wall kept by the peasants. In the morning 
the quiet lanes and meadows are alive with bands at 
men and women flocking to the ohnrch on the hill-side; 
(be sweet sound of the bell Mis on the ear like tbe 
chimes of an English village. Th^ are a qnick and 
impressible people, and it is believed that if they were 
permitted to come under the influence of gospel 
teaching, they might be won to the truth tai more e*sily 
than the peaaanta of any other part of Prance could be. 
What ia the eitont of Bible circulation in Brittany t 
Alas ! it is very small, though we thank God for wlut 
has been done, and trust that He will open a way for 
more extensive efibrts. The first edition of the Breton 
New Testament was printed in 1827, and numbered 
1,000 copies. The second edition was not called for 
till 18*7 : it conaiated of 3,000 copies ; and when Mr. 
Phillips visited Brittany in that year, he made arrange- 
ments for the eatahliahmeut of depAts for its sale at 
Brest, Morlaiii, and Quimper, since which a third 
edition has been printed, of which 2, 000 are still in 

Thla is sadly alow progreaa, considering that on an 
average one-fonrth of the Breton population can read, 
and that in one-half the farmhouaes through the country 
one person or more has received some instruction. 
The number of readers of late years increases rapidly. 
The policy of the govarment has been always, and ia 
now, to introduce French into the schools ; but in the 
villages Breton is often taught also, and a child in 
learning to read French likewise acquires the power ol 
reading Breton. 

Although the church of Some represses so auioDsly 
the circulation of the Bible in Brittany, her priests in 
country districts are allowed to preach in the vernacular. 
There is for more preaching in tbe tongue of the people 
in the Breton provinces than in the rest of Prance, and 
this may account for their strong hold upon the people. 
Give our Celtic brethren in Brittany a Protestant 
Bible, a Prottstant pulpit, and Protcatant Sunday 
schoola, and let each have fair play, and the intelligence, 
moroli^, and Social comforts of the people would 
rapidly increase in proportion. h, 0. 



WILT THOU BE MADE WHOLE ? 

A LAiLOE proportion, of the human family seem, tttat 
reaching middle life, to have some bodily weakness, 
giving present inconvenience and threatening mora 
serious results. How glad would all such be to hear 
the voice of the Saviour saying, ' ' Thou ait loosed from 
thine infirmity ! " 

But have not many of Qod's dear children some 
spiritual malady, which greatly impairs the healthy 
action of the soul I — something which they long to be 
rid of Some of them are inclined to be aniioua — 
"careful and troubled about many thinga;" othera are 
inclined to impatience ; othera to aloth and self-indul- 
gence; others to worldlinesa, or pride, or covetonsness, 
or levity, or despondency. 

How fjlodly would each of these suffereta hear ■ 
voice sayutfb " Thou art looied from thine infirmity I" 
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Liaten, and you shall hear it. Yes ; that very same 
Voice, which uttered those words to the woman who 
had so lone been bowed together, speaks to you. 
What was the effect of his words on her ? ** Immedi- 
ately she was made straight, and glorified God." If 
He Is now saying the same to you, why are you not 
made straight ? Either you are not so much in earnest 
to be rid of your infirmity as she was, or you do not 
take the kind Physician to be in earnest. He is in 
earnest. He looks upon you this moment as ten- 
derly as He did upon that infirm woman. 

Suppose that wnen He laid his hand upon her, she 
had replied to Him, ** I have been bound by Satan, lo, 
these eighteen years, and it is impossible for mo to lift 
myself up." Instead of answering in this way, she 
took the strength and the command together, and 
found herself once more erect. This is just what you 
must do ; **take sweetly the grace and the commaTid 
together, " and at once you are strong, where before you 
were weak. 

How inconsistent, how unreasonable, how wrong, to 

§0 bowed down for years under the weight of spiritual 
isease, when all the while those same kind eyes are 
bent tenderly on you, those same hands are stretched 
out to touch you ! If you would only meet Him with 
an answering faith, in a moment the same voice 
would be saying to you, ** Thou art loosed from thine 
infirmity I** s. J. 



CHEISTIAN ENTHUSIASM. • 

" I am not mad, most noble Festns ; but speak forth the words 
of truth and soberness."— Acts zxri. 26. 

Whsit the wild flames at midnight dart forth through the 

easement, 
And the inmates are cowering in fear and amazement, 

Would the helmeted hero who springs to their aid, 
AU regardless of dangers, or eager to brave them. 
Determined to reach those poor lost ones and save them, 

Be called a fanatic for zeal thus displayed P 

When the ocean waves rush o'er the drowning and dying, 
And the lifeboat in haste to their rescue is flymg. 

Are these bold-hearted fellows who guide it insan^ 
Or when some fatal fever thy brother is grasping. 



And the all-healing medicine thy fingers are clasping 
I to proffer reUef for h4jB painP 



Is it " madness' 



And when deepest emotions of pity we cherish 
For the souls in our midst that are ready to perish. 

And soon may be lost in the depths of despair ; 
Why smile in contempt on our ardent endeavour 
To snatch them from ruin and bless them for ever, 

To win them to joys which the glorified share P 

Nay, the folly is thine, and not ours, if thou knowcst 
That the future bears fruit from the seed thou now sowcst, 

And upet plantest the germs of an infinite woe ! 
That this lire is a moment— a dream — passing o'er thee, 
Compared with the endless existence before thee, 

Yet thou art engrossed with the world's ficcting show! 

Is it "wise ** to rush where the deep chasm is yawning ? 
To near the strong whirlpool regardless of warning P 

To barter a crown for a child's worthless toy P 
For a mess of earth's nottage thine hold to dissever 
From the birthright tnat would have enriched thee for ever P 

Or to sell for earth's gold-dust a seraph's pure joy P 

Oh, an angel might weep o'er the course thou art taking! 
Nay, the Saviour has wept o'er the choice thou art making ; 

God save thee from folly so fearful as thine ! 
Sock, seek that true wisdom, idi other transcending, 
Which will guide thee to peace and to joy never ending. 

And make thee as bright as the firmament shine. 

▲. w. 



THANKFULNESS. 

A THANKPUL Christian is a happy man, and brings 
peculiar glory to God. 

^ankfulness is something better than mere cheerful- 
ness. It is a pleasant sight to see a merry, gleesome 
child, or a placid, contented man ; but pleasant as it is 
to see, it scarcely needs a soul to make a creature 
cheerful. You may see cheerful sights by cottage fires, 
and on village greens, on the hai'vest-field, and amidst 
the vintage heans ; but you may see the exact equivalent 
as often as you look on a bright summer's day at a flock 
of sheep, or a dancing minnow-pool, or a cloud of insects 
swinging mazily to and fro in a field of balmy air. If 
vou reckon the mere gladness, the sensation of delight, 
beasts are as capable of it as ourselves ; and, for any- 
thing I know, the swift shrieking out his ecstasy as he 
glances round the steeple, or the bee murmuring all his 
noontide musings into the ear of an opening flower, may" 
be as full of gladness as you ever were when your pulse 
was bounding bravely, and the joy of felt existence was 
swelling every vein. I believe that God can fill the 
tiniest and most transient thing as full of its proper 
happiness as He can fill the heart of man ; for He can 
fill it brimful, and human bosom can hold no more. 
What advantage, then, has man in his enjoyments 
over the beasts that perish? Why, this,— his best 
joys should be spiritual and intellectual, a domain 
peculiar to himself. They should be more lasting also 
— a tinge of immortality should run through them; 
and as they are sublimer and more enduring, so they 
should awaken gratitude. Our gladness should take 
the form of thankfulness. Gratitude is the gi'ace which 
hallows gladness, and by giving itmx upward, God ward 
direction, makes it both noble and safe. 

A joy in which gratitude does not mingle is a 
dangerous thing ; for it is atheistic and God-provoking. 

And it is a degrading thing ; for nature's high priest, 
that spokesman and interpreter who should embody in 
articulate praise the homage of a voiceless universe, and 
whose adoring capacity is only lower than that of the 
angels, ingratitude makes him lower than the oxen — 
for the ox knoweth his owner, and feels his own kind 
of thankfulness ; and duller than the stones — for rocks 
and mountains have their silent anthems, and rather 
than that none should utter ** Glory in the highest," 
the stones would cry aloud. h. 



ONE WHO SAT AT JESUS' FEET. 

In a ^rls' school at Camberwell, a modest, thonghtfal, 
intelligent little girl was employed as a monitor. Her 
name was Elizabeth Beamont. So well did she fulfil 
the simple duties that were assigned to' her, that it was 
thought desirable she should be fitted for a regular 
teacher, and she was accordingly sent to a training 
school, where she had many opportunities for improve- 
ment. 

On her return she was appointed to the office of 
junior teacher. She was then just fifteen years of age. 
All the hopes which had been entertained respectmg 
her abilities and her steady influence over the children 
were fully realized. She went through her daily work 
with cheerfulness and diligence, and was respected and 
beloved by all around her. 

''Not slothful in business" was a motto which 
certainly belonged to Elizabeth, but was she also 
"fervent in spirit, serving the Lord"? Those who 
best knew her judged by her actions that she was one 
of those branches in the true Vine which bring forth 
much fruit ; but Elizabeth never spoke about herselt 
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When any appeal was individually made to her, she 
listened with respect, and sometimes with tears, but 
she was silent and reserved as to her own feelings. 

It was not until her eighteenth year that Elizabeth's 
lips were unsealed upon this subject. Her health 
having failed, a physician was consulted, who pro- 
nounced her lungs to be in a very delicate state. On 
repeating his words, she said with her own bright smile, 
"1 felt it rather like a death-warrant, but if it were 
so, I trust it is not the worst news I could have had. 
1 have sought and found a Saviour." 

Not long after this she was attacked by a low typhus 
fever, and during this illness a remark made by a Kind 
lady who visited her, on the blessing of peace through 
the atonement, drew forth the reply, "Ah, peace is 
indeed a blessing ! I have long sought it, but only 
lately can say I have found it. How long I have sought 
for Jesus !'* 

** And you do not now regret the time thus spent ?" 

"Oh no!" was her earnest response; **a Saviour 
found is well worth the waiting for." 

From this time Elizabeth's course was **as the light 
of the morning when the sun ariseth." 

Are any of you, dear readers, seeking the Saviour ? 
and are you discouraged because you have not yet 
found Him? Take fresh courage from Elizabeth's 
history, and, in a hopeful spirit, persevere ; for none 
can ever seek his face in vain ; and the promise, "Then 
shall ye know, if ye follow on to know the Lord," has 
not once failed in its fulfilment. 

Contrary to all expectation, Elizabeth resumed her 
work at the school, after a few months' absence. But 
in little more than a year threatening symptoms again 
manifested themselves, . and as the summer advanced 
she went to the sea-side for the benefit of her health. 

Writiug from thence to a former schoolfellow, she 
said, "Though much better, I fear I shall not be 
allowed to teach again; Anxious thoughts come in at 
times, but I pray that I may have no will but God's 
in this matter ; if He calls me from the work I love 
best, I trust He wiU enable me to give it up cheerfully." 

On her return to Camberwell, the doctor's opinion 
was that it would not be safe for her to continue her 
school duties — at all events, for some time. * * I thought, " 
she said, referring to this decision, "that I was fully 
prepared to say, *Thy will be done;' but instead o( 
that, oh, how rebellious I felt ! " 

The observation was made to her, " God will glorify 
Himself in you and by you." 

"Oh yes," she replied, "I do want to glorify Ood, 
whether it be by life or by death.** 

Elizabeth now resigned her situation in the school, 
but hoped to gain strength during the winter, so as to 
be able to take a lighter post in some country school. 
This hope, however, was never realized. 

But if she could no longer gather the children around 
her, and tell them of Him who loved them, there were 
other ways in which her light so shone that many 
rejoiced in it, and through its brightness and warmth 
were led to glorify God in her. 

Her influence at home will, perhaps, never be known 
until the day when all hidden things shall be revealed. 
And very useftd was she in the wider circle of her 
acquaintance. Since her departure her friends have 
sadly missed her bright, sweet smile, the loving look of 
her deep, soft eye ; her sympathy, so quickly wakened 
in harmony with notes either of joy or sorrow ; and her 
influence, which was felt to be elevating. 

Elizabeth was a good letter-writer ; and after she left 
the school she seems to have made considerable use of 
correspondence as a means of doing others good, and of 
helping her fellow-pilgrims on their heavenward way. 



She was also often employed to stay with servants 
who were left in charge during the absence of families 
from home ; and many have been the testimonies given 
of her strict conscientiousness when thus engaged, and 
of the blessing wliich seemed to accompany her wher- 
ever she went. One, with whom she only spent a few 
days, remarked that "she felt it quite a blessing to < 
have her — she was like an angel in the house." 

"Whatever Elizabeth did, wherever she went, the word 
of God and prayer hallowed and consecrated all. Her 
well-read Bible was ever within reach, and her delight 
was to meditate in God's statutes, and to speak of them 
also as opportunity offered. Of her habits of prayer, 
those who lived under the same roof have borne ample 
testimony. "I must take it to Jesus," were words 
which often expressed her childlike confidence in the 
Saviour; and because she knew the blessedness of 
"casting her care upon Him who cared for her," she 
was ever on the watch to lead others to share with her 
this happy privilege. 

One other trait in her beautiful and complete Chris- 
tian character must not be unnoticed. This was the 
true humility and gentle grace with which she enjoyed 
the friendship of many in a higher rank of life, while 
yet she never in word or look overstepped the social 
position in which God's providence had placed her. 
"Wherein" she was "called," there she abode with 
God. 

Elizabeth became gradually weaker, but her end was 
rather sudden. She was brought home from a friend's 
house, where she had become much worse, and in two 
or three days she fell asleep in Jesus. " I am not in 
pain now,'* she said, a few hours after her return, " but 
such great weakness ; — but it is such a comfort to feel I 
am in God's hands.** 

On Sunday she was very low, but asked, "What 
have you had?" alluding to the sermon. The text 
(Heb. xi. 26) was ^ven her, with the leading thoughts; 
and she said, "Thank you." Then, after a few 
moments, looking up brightly, she added slowly, "I 
have chosen." 

The day before she died she whispered, " I am very 
tired, but not my heart, that rests ; ' and when a text 
was repeated to her containing in it a prayer for peace, 
she gave one of her peculiarly sweet smiles as she 
responded, " He does give me peace, thank you ; good- 
bye.'* 

Her last night was spent in earnest supplication for 
those she loved ; and after pleading for them till she was 
exhausted, she lay some time perfectly stUl, and then 
broke out with the exnression, " God be praised 1— God 
be praised !" as thougn she had even then received the 
answer to her prayers. She begged her mother to read 
to her the twenty-sixth chapter of Isaiah, drawing her 
attention to the fourth verse, and repeating it once and 
again, " Trust ye in the Lord for ever : for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength." 

She entered into rest about one o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 19th of October, 1859, aged twenty-threei the 
previous Sunday. 

" By the bright waters now thy lot is cast, — 
Joy for thee, happy friend ! thy bark hath passed 

The rough sea*s foam ! 
Now the long yearnings of thy soul are stilled — 
Home ! homo ! thy peace is won, — thy heart is filled: 

Thou art gone home !" 
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THE QUIET HEABT. 

I AMK Thee tat a quiet heart. 
Calm in the strength of rest ; 

Brer, amid earth's ireaiy strife. 
By thine own peace possest. 

I ask Thee for a quiet heart, 

A spirit glad and firee^ 
A child's fresh joy in nature's gifts^ 

Because they come from Thee. 

I ask Thee for a quiet heart, 

Still dwelling in thy light; 
Safe thine o'enhadowing wings beneatl^ 

And with thy presence bright 

I ask Thee for a quiet heart, 

Still waiting at thy feet; 
Filled with the patient loye to Thee 

Which makes thy service sweet 

I ask Thee for a quiet heart, 

Calm as the deep, deep sea ; 
Hot lightly moved by joy or grief 

From its still trust in Thee. 

I ask Thee for a quiet heart, 
Strengthened to do and bear; 

Sven when life's one star hath set, 
Still joyful in thy care. 

Thy children's heritage of peaces 

Oh, give it, Lord, to me ; 
Till, in the quiet of thy rest, 

I come to dwell with Thee. 



imnrii. 



THE BANKS OP THE NILE. 

Ik the conrse of our ride, one of our friends, who had 
resided long in EgyDt, stated a remarkable fulfilment 
of prophecy. Scarcely any of those reeds for which the 
Kile was once famous are now to be found upon its 
banks. The lottos in particular has disappeared, so that 
it is nearly unknown ; and the papyrus is very rare. 
Kow the words of Isai^di are these : — ''The waters shall 
fiul from the sea, and the river shall be wasted and 
dried up," Isa. xix. 5. This has literally taken place. 
\xL the oays of the prophet there were seven mouths of 
the Nile ; there are now only two ; the rest have been 
wasted and dried up. But iartherhe predicts, ''They 
shall turn the rivers [that is, the canals] far away ; and 
the brooks of defence shall be emptied and dried up : 
the reeds and flags shall wither. The paper reeds by 
the brooks, by the mouth of the brooks, and every- 
thing sown by the brooks, shall wither, be driven away, 
and be no more," Isa. xix. 6, 7. These words have 
come to pass, while at the same time it is interesting 
to remark that Egypt is as famous for its melons and 
cucumbers, its leeks and onions and garlic, as it was 
in the days of Moses (Kumb. xi. 5). The reeds were 
commanded to wither, and they have fled away ; the 
other productions, against which no word of threatening 
went forth, have been left luxuriant as before. The 
shelving banks of the river, down which Pharaoh's 
daughter went with her maidens to bathe, have been 
n^ elevated, owing to the vast deposits of alluvial 
^ which the Nile is making every day. s. H. B. 



EEVTEWS AND CMTICAL NOTICBa 

MiLUOSNT Ekndsiok. By E. J. Worboise. Cordimg. 

One of Miss Worboise's always interestii^ booksL 
In this work the object of the aathoress is to wow how 
and where true happiness should be sought By xnesns 
of a well-constructed stoi^, fall of romantic incidental 
the designed moral is pomted very successful^. The 
scenes are powerfully sketched, and the writei^s obser- 
vation of things, places, and people is close and striking. 
There is a nice pathos in the style, and the readers 
interest is sustamed to the last page. Perhi^ the 
dean*s widow is a little overdrawn. 

Thovohts on a Reyxlation. By tlie Bev. S. J. 
Jerram. Macintosh ds Co. 

Mr. Jerram's desire is to show that a divine 
revelation is requisite for man, likely to be fdnushed 
by God, and must possess characteristics similar to 
those which exist in the revelation which Christians 
possess, and which they beUeve to be divine. We 
commend these "Thoughts," as likely to satisfy an 
honest inquirer after truth by giving him a common- 
sense view of the subject, and practically shielding him < 
from sceptical attacks. 

The Museum, and English Joubnal of EDiroAiKur. 
Part 6. Nelson ds Sons. 

A thoughtful and practical magazine^ bat its tiUe is 
not a good one, and it requires a larger amount of 
pages, so as to enable its conductors to give a man 
ample and varied programme. 

The Family Tbeasubt. Part 9. NeUon dt Som, 
Varied, interesting, and skiUiolly edited. 

Our Black Diamonds. Macintosh dt Oa» 

A small, but useful and interesting volume. We 
learn in it how coal was formed, where it is found, and 
how obtained. The coal trade is sketched, and an im» 
portant question is satisfactorily answered, "How long 
will coal last V* 

Lbttebs about Jesus. By the Bev. W. Reid* 

Nisbet and Co. 

. Characterized b^ evangelic deamess and pointed 
earnestness. The truth as it is in Jesus is proclaimed 
in the urgent accents of Christian sympathy and love. 
May the Holy Spirit bless them in the wide drcnlation 
which, we trust, they will secure. 

The Heart and the Mind. By Mrs. Hugh Kennedy. 

Nisbet and Co. 

A book on training and teaching, written by a lady 
who has carefully studied the subject^ and has drawn 
both upon her observation and experience for iUnstra- 
tions and warnings. It is especially intended for 
parents and private teachers, but the educational ]^in- 
ciples which are laid down so wisely are such as will 
commend themselves to Christian instructors of every 
kind. ^ 

Watchwords for Christians. By the Rev. J. 
Smith, of Cheltenham. Tr^idder. 

Plain and affectionate counsels for the stirring up of 
the spiritual life into greater activity. As the auuior 
tersely observes, "the great thing is to be in Christy 
which is safety ; to be like Christ, which is hoUness ; 
and to be actively employed for Christ, which is both 
honour and happiness ;" and we hope this little Tohune 
will, in this tiireefold manner, be a blessing to its 
readers. 
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THE SUNSET OP A LIFE. 

BT THB AUTHOR OF "XKNMT WILTON." 

Chaitbe XXXIV.— Good Kkws fok Amy. 
Whbn Mrs. Bright retarned ftom bor pleaaant t«a- 
drinking at Mrs. Jackson's, she fonnd Amy in a quiet 
sleep J so she laid aside Koaalie's gift of sheila and sea- 
weed antil another oppoituait;. We ought now to cull 
the invalid "May," but we are somewhat like Mrs. 
Bright and tlie other friends at C— — , who were so 
accustomed to address her as "Amy," that they could 
not remember to aay anything else. 

Amy herself begged that the name might be retained. 
"I like Amy best," ahe said, "it suits me beat; it is 



not so ga;r <">'! lively as Ma^, nor has it such painfiil 
associations with the past ; it seems rather to Temind 
me of the good which I have gained through coming 
to this place." 80 they continued to call her Amy. 

The next day Mrs. Bright biought forward her seaside 
treasures, and asked Amy to arrange them in a pret^ 
basket, as an ornament for the little table which stood 
near the window. She was going out beiself for an 
hour or two, and she thought the slight occupation 
would be a niceamuaemcntfor Amy during her absence. 
For such tridlng employments, which do not require 
much exertion norany mental application, tend to relieve 
the monotony of a aick-room, and afford wholesome 
diversion of thought. Amy's natural taste, and her 
fondness for Nature, might be seen in her disposal of 
the beautiful flowers with which she was olwajs UlnnU!) 
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supplied by Edith Wentworth ; and her pale, slender 
fingers were soon busy at work among the delicate 
shells and seaweed which were now spread out before 
her. 

When the pleasant task was over, she placed the 
basket — ready for Mrs. Bright' s admiring inspection on 
her return — upon a stand beside her, and then she 
leaned back to rest herself after her fatigue. 

The newspaper in which the shells had been laid was 
lying near her, and, without much thought, she took 
it carelessly up, and glanced over its contents. It re- 
called to her the days when she was in her own happy 
home, and used to read the Times aloud to her father, 
as he smoked his pipe by the kitchen fireside after 
supper. She sighed, and not caring to dwell upon these 
remmiscences of her girlhood, she was about to put 
down the paper and (Usmiss the subject, when her eye 
accidentally rested upon one of the advertisements. She 
caught sight of her own name, and hastened, in much 
agitation, to read the remarks which were appended 
to it. 

They were to this effect : — "That if May Anderson, 
who lived during the year 185 — in the family of Lady 
Mowbray, of Grosvenor Terrace, would call at the above 
address, or upon Miss Edwards, of Albany Koad, she 
would hear of something to her advantage, and all past 
misrepresentations would be gladly explained." 

When Mrs. Bright came back from her walk, she 
found Amy with flushed cheeks and eyes feverishly 
bright, and there was an unwonted excitement in her 
manner as she hurridly directed Mrs. Bright's attention 
to the foregoing paragraph in a comer of the Times. 

Wondering what there could be so especially interest- 
ing in that old scrap of paper, Mrs. Bright, in obedience 
to Amy^s silent request, gravely perused the lines pointed 
out to her ; but as soon as she comprehended their im- 
port, she was as much surprised, if not as much disturbed, 
by the intelligence as Amy was. 

** Oh ! Amy," she exclaimed, while her usually calm 
features flowed with emotion, "this is surely in refer- 
ence to the unjust accusations from which you suffered. 
How glad I shall be if your character is at length cleared 
in Lady Mowbray's estimation !'* 

** I hardly dare to think of it," said Amy, tremblingly, 
"and yet what else can it mean ? Oh, if it could be 
proved that I was innocent of the charge brought against 
me, I should have nothing left to wish for in this 
world." 

" I have not a doubt that it will be all put straight," 
replied Mrs. Bright, confidently. She was naturally 
sanguine, and in spite of many disappointments she had 
not lost her faith m poetical justice. "We must make 
inquiries directly," she said, "and ascertain the truth 
for you. As you are unable to go, a letter should be 
written at once, unless somebody could call instead of 
you. Why, let me see, Mr. Elliott told me half-an-hour 
since that he was going up to town this afternoon by the 
last train, and that he should return to-morrow." 

" But I should not like to trouble him, Mrs. Bright." 

" Oh, he would not consider it any trouble ; it would 
be quite a pleasure to him to act for you, if he could ; 
and he would do so much better than anybody else, 
because he knows all about you, and is so much interes- 
ted in your welfare." 

To plan and to do was nearly the same thing with 
Mrs. Bright, so after she had sat for a few minutes 
longer, she repinned her shawl, and retraced her steps 
to the rectory. 

Mr. Elliott's sympathies were speedily enlisted on 
Amy's behalf, and his best exertions were also willingly 
fovmised, 
Trouble f ob, dear no ! she must not mention such a 



word to him ; he would go on purpose if it were twice 
the distance, rather than that Amy should be kept in 
suspense ; but it would not, as it happened, be at all 
out of his way, for he should be within a few yards of 
Albany Roaa, and his own business would occupy so 
little of his time, that he should have plenty left for 
Amy's. He wrote in his pocket-book the addresses 
which Mrs. Bright gave him, and when he had done so, 
he said, " Miss Edwards ? why she is an old schoolfellow 
of my wife's. We have not seen her for three or four 
years, but she will recollect me, and I shall not be sorry 
for an opportunity of renewing our acquaintance." 

It is so comfortable to be acquainted with a person 
like Mr. Elliott, to whom you can entrust any Uttle 
concern which you have in hand, with the assured per- 
suasion that it will be thoroughly and promptly attended 
to. Mrs. Bright went home again relieved of all respon- 
sibility, and feeling as satisfied, and indeed more so, 
than if Amy could have departed on her own errand. 

Amy could wait patiently, she said, now that she was 
likely to hear good tidings ; but we often fancy that we 
are patient, when those around us entertain a very 
different opinion. Mrs. Bright could not help observing 
how restless Amy was, and how difficult it was for her to 
disengage her thoughts from Mr. Elliott's mission, and 
to fix them upon anything else. Each time the door 
opened she looked up half expectingly, although she 
knew that he could not have returned — at least, not if 
he had been anywhere for her ; and she seemed to be 
counting the hours, and almost the minutes, as they 
passed. 

Mr. Elliott was back the next evening ; so 'Amy's 
suspense was c^uickly ended; and he brought Mss 
Edwards with him. She thought she should like to see 
Amy, and to tell her the share which she herself had had 
in bringing past deeds to light ; and as kuiies take a rail- 
way trip now with as little ceremony as they contemplate 
a wfidk in their garden, she had availed herself of Mr. 

Elliott's invitation to accompany him to . She 

was not aware, before her interview with him, of the 
identity which subsisted between May Anderson and 
Amy Smith ; and she wished she had previously known 
it, because then the present discovery might have been 
made earlier. Amy's sensitiveness about her name had 
not led to any good results. 

It was a touching meeting which took plaoo between 
Miss Edwards and Amy ; and it was a long account 
which the former had to relate, although the cmef points 
of it were wrapped up in a small compass. I can only 
just mention what these were, as my limits are circum- 
scribed this time by its being the last month of the year ; 
for the Editor says I must complete my story with the 
year, a circumstance which is rather to be regretted, 
because an author does not like to hurry over incidents 
which might have enlarged and improved his narrative. 
However, it does not much signify, as you have doubt- 
less anticipated the sequel. Tliat is the worst of story- 
readers now-a-days ; they are as wise, and sometimes 
wiser, than the writers of the stories, and can foresee what 
will, or what ought to, be the termination of a tale as 
well as its composer. 

In the course of her visitations among the poor in one 
of the most deplorable parts of the metropolis. Miss 
Edwards had met with a woman who was ill and dying, 
and almost destitute. She proved to be that unprincipled 
Stevens who was May's fellow-servant, and the cause of 
her imprisonment. She had left Lady Mowbray's family 
at the solicitations of a young man, much above her in 
station, who promised to marry her ; but he broke his 
promise, and in a few months deserted her. She had no 
cine by which to find him out, and ashamed, after all her 
former boasts, to inform any of her acquaintances of the 
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sad position in which she was placed, she had struggled 
to maintain herseK and her child as she best could. 

But the ways of sin were easier than the paths of 
rectitude ; at least, she thought so then, and she yielded 
to the temptations which beset her, and went from bad 
to worse, untU she sank by degrees to the lowest depths 
of degradation. 

Her child died, and the seeds of disease which intem- 
perance had sown in her own constitution, unfolded 
themselves in a painful malady from which there was 
no deliverance but the grave. 

It was in this state that Miss Edwards accidentally— 
nay, we will say providentially — called upon her, and 
from that time she spared no pains to benefit both the 
body and soul of the wretched sufferer. She fully sup- 
plied all her temporal wants ; but how far she succeeded 
in rousing her to a sense of her spiritual need, and in 
guiding her to the Saviour, we cannot say; there seemed 
but little ground for hope respecting her, and Miss 
Edwards could only trust that a secret work might have 
gone on within her heart, which the great day alone 
would reveal to others. 

There was one token for good about her. As life was 
ebbing away she disclosed to Miss Edwards much of her 
past history, and confessed the cruel deception by which 
she had injured May Anderson, and had blighted her 
earthly prospects. The recollection of that sm seemed 
to haunt her dying moments, and she asked Miss 
Edwards to try ana find May out if she were still 
living, and to tell her how sorry she was for the wrong 
she liad intentionally done her; and she also begged 
her to inform Lady Mowbray of the true state ofthe 
case. 

It was in consequence of this unexpected communi- 
cation from Stevens, that the advertisement had been 
inserted in the Times and other papers ; but although 
they were several times repeated, no tidings were gained 
of the missing May, and Miss Edwards and Lady Mow- 
bray at lengtn concluded that she was dead. 

How strange it was, that from the careful hoardings 
in Hester Jackson's drawer the paper should be drawn 
forth months afterwards which was to be the medium 
of restoring May to her former friends ! 

Lady Mowbray was very thankful when she learned 
that May was yet living, for she longed to atone, as far 
as she could, for her former unkind and unjust behaviour 
towards her. Some severe personal trials which she 
had had to endure since then had, by God's blessing, 
softened her heart, and the thought of her unfeeling 
treatment of May had pressed heavily on her conscience. 
She came herself from London to see May, that she 
might express with her own lips her deep regret for the 
past ; and she insisted upon defraying all the expenses 
of May's illness, and provided her with more luxuries 
and comforts than were needed for even imaginary 
wants. 

But as she stood by May's bedside, and marked her 
wasted features and laboured breath, and saw those 
traces of profound grief on her brow which neither 
earthly gladness nor heavenly peace were able now to 
efface, she felt how powerless we are to undo the evil 
which we have wrought in bygone days. No compen- 
sation, however costly, could bring back the glow of 
health to May's white cheek and lips, or prolong the 
life which sorrow and hardship had prematurely short- 
ened. 

May we never have to learn the same lesson by 
similar experience ! 

Yet it was a g^'eat joy to May that the stain upon her 

character was wiped away, and her good name restored 

o her before her departure from this world. It was 

more than she had dared to hope for; it was more than 



she had even prayed for ; and her heart overflowed with 
thankfulness to God, who had permitted a bright even- 
in^sunset to clear all the gloom from her sky. 

Hester Jackson, however, had no intention that the 
gratitude of May and her friends to the great Giver of 
all good for the boon which He had granted should 
hinder their recognition of one of the instrumentalities 
employed in its bestowal. 

'' It is all through me, you know," she said to Mrs. 
Bright, in a tone of extreme self-complacency, ''that 
May has got righted at last, for if I had not saved that 
old newspaper, and if I had not happened to give it 
you for your shells and seaweed, why, you woula none 
of you have ever seen the advertisement, nor have been 
able to bring about this happy state of things. Folks 
call me stingy and old-maidish, because I like to take 
care of trifles, and won't waste even a newspaper when 
there is no call to do it ; but you see, now, what has 
come of my thrifty ways." 

On what a slender pedestal can ** Self" erect its own 
statue! 



Chapter XXXV.— Bread found upon the waters. 

The present chapter will carry us from the village of 
C to a stately and gallant vessel, which is plough- 
ing its way over the deep waters to the shores of old 
England. 

"Where is Wentworth? what is he doing?" asked 
one young officer of another, who had just come upon 
deck. 

"Went^orth? Oh! he's praying or psalm-singing 
downstairs, I suppose. Grone to that pet sailor of his, 
I believe. I declare I'm quite sick of these pious ways, 
and wish we could get rid of them.*' 

**So do 1. Soldiers, of all people, ought not to be 
infected with methodistical nonsense. I always hated 
hypocrisy, and I always shall." 

"Yes, but it's hai^dly fair, I think, to apply that 
epithet to Wentworth. He's a regular muff, 1 allow, 
but he is as honest as the daylight. He would go to 
the stake, I haven't a doubt, and glory in it, rather 
than give up the precious opinions he holds." 

** That he would, Thornton," echoed a third, who 
had just joined them. He was a frank, pleasant youth 
of eighteen, whose merry blue eyes looked as if they 
had never been dimmed Dy a tear, and whose brow was 
as untouched by care as a schoolboy's. **He is a real 

food fellow, is Wentworth,— a little strait-laced, perhaps; 
ut if you want anybody to do you a kind turn, there 
is not a better man in the whole regiment to look to." 

** Oh, I've nothing to say against him on that score," 
replied Thornton, "though, mind you, he would not 
help you out of a scrape if it went against his conscience, 
as he would call it, to do so. It is not himself, but it 
is his tiresome religion which I am so out of patience 
with, and I would gladly pitch it this minute to the 
bottom of the sea if I had my own way in the matter." 

His companions laughed. "I don't see," said the 
new-comer, "why you need to vex yourself about 
Wentworth's religion. It does not happen to be exactly 
in your line ; but surely a free-bom Englishman has as 
much right to read his Bible and go to church, if he 
chooses, as you have to gallop through a novel, or 
amuse yourself at the opera. Ii he lets you alone, why 
can't you let him alone?" 

"iUi, but that's where it is; he does not let me 
alone. He is loaded with sermons, just as a gun is 
with shot, and he fires them off upon you whenever he 
can get a chance, in first-rate style. I've been pretty 
nearfy demolished som^etijnfi.^. "&<jro\>ssk ^s^is^s:&.^i^^^»s«^ 
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his religion to himself. / don*t want it ; and, what is 
more, I won't have it." 

"Don't be alarmed; you are not in mnch danger,** 
Baid the blue-eyed lieutenant drily. '* But it is part of 
"Wentworth*s religion, you know, to endeavour to make 
other people religious, so you may be sure he won't 
alter. He says, that when a man has been cured by a 
certain remedy, he cannot help persuading other people 
to try it also, for that it would be selfish and heartless 
to keep the good news a secret, and I don't know that 
he is very far wrong." 

** Halloo ! So he has been indoctnnating you, has he, 
with his new fangled notions ? You must look sharp, 
Douglas, or you'll be done for, before you are aware of it. 
Some constitutions are peculiarly susceptible, and 
yours, Tm afraid, is one of them.'* 

**Vm afraid tio^," said Douglas, shaking his head; 
" I've been too long used to the same sort of thing 
at home, to be impressed by it now. But for all that," 
he added, with a half-sigh, ** I do admire Wentworth, 
and his manly, straightforward ways, and I should be 
proud any day of his friendship." 

**Now, my dear fellow, don't be sentimental, for 
that is not in your line, any more than Methodism is in 
mine. Let us have a cigar, and clear the fog away 
from our brains, and then Seymour shall tell us about 
his trip into Scotland, when he lost himself on one of 
the moors ; it is good enough to be printed, I assui*e 
you.*' 

So they smoked and talked, and Thornton and Sey- 
mour did their best— or rather their worst — to destroy 
any incipient thoughtfnlness which might have been pro- 
duced in the mind of their yoimg comrade through his 
intercourse with Wentworth. 

Alas ! that the children of this world should be so 
much more on the alert to stifle serious convictions in 
others, than the children of light are in enkindling them. 

While their lively conversation was going on, George 
Wentworth was sitting by the hammock of a sick 
sailor, soothing his sufferings by gentle attention and 
imnpathy, and striving, not for the first time, to fix 
the eyes of the dying man upon One who was able and 
willing to save. 

** Curly,** as he was universally styled in the vessel, 
on account of his thick brown curling hair, was, or 
more correctly speaking, had been, a fine specimen of a 
British tar. For his strength was wasted now by 
disease ; his handsome features were worn and thin ; 
and his bright gladsome expression was changed to 
one marked by languor and pain. Only a few weeks 
ago he was the picture of robust health, and distin- 
guished for his liveliness and activity ; now there seemed 
but a step between him and death. Everybody liked 
Curly. Generous, sweet-tempered, and full of fun, he 
was a general favourite with his messmates ; and he 
stood mgh in his captain's favour for his steadiness, 
sobriety, and diligence. 

His illness excited much commiseration among them, 
especially when the doctor told them that he would not 
recover ; they did not like the idea of parting with their 
ffay,lighthearted associate; and it was hard, they thought, 
ror him to be struck down in his early manhood, and to 
be suddenly severed from Ufe and all its enjoyments. 
There was not a man on board but would gladly have 
done anything in his power for poor Curly ; but none of 
them sought, nor, indeed, knew how to cheer his last 
moments with the hopes and promises of the gospel. 
The captain and the crew were alike regardless of their 
own spiritual welfare, and were content to be sailing 
towards eternity without taking any heed of the chart 
which had been given them for their guidance, or any 
tJioagbt of the country to which they were ^destined. 



They were unable, therefore, to direct his steps into 
the way which leads to life everlasting. 

It was George Wentworth's happy privilege to <lo 
this. His regiment, as you will have inferred mm. this 
chapter, was returning to England, and during the pre- 
vious part of the voyage his genial manners, and his 
hearty goodwill towards them, had gained the hearts of 
the sailors, and had inclined them to listen with respect 
to his brotherly counsels and advice. 

For George Wentworth was not an idle, slothfu 
Christian ; he was ever at work in his Master's service, 
and was intent upon winning souls to the Saviour. 
When he became a good soldier of Jesus Christ he 
boldly avowed the choice which he had made, and 
through all the opposition which he had to encounter 
from nis irreUgious friends he had never been ashamed 
of his colours. But he was not satisfied with personal 
stedfastness and consistency. His large-hearted and 
loving disposition would not lot liim rest, while he 
was surrounded by those who were ungodly and un- 
saved, without making strenuous efforts for their salva- 
tion. It was not possible for him to have drunk of 
those living waters to which all are freely invited, 
without immediate and eager compliance with the man- 
date, ** Let him that heareth say. Come." Whenever 
he had the opportunity — and he was instant in season 
and out of season — ^he delighted to urge upon others the 
acceptance of that grace which had changed him, and 
which was as ready to change them. 

And God blessed his labours. More than one of his 
brother officers had been drawn by his example and 
words to enlist under Christ's banner, and several of 
the men, through his instrumentality, were, he trusted, 
heirs together with him of the grace of life. 

That seed of truth which Mrs. Bright had been per- 
mitted to deposit in George Wentworth's mind, how 
strong and reproductive it had grown ! Who can tell the 
extent to which his influence, and thus, in one sense, 
her influence, may extend ? The mere effort to imagine 
the various and minute ramifications along which the 
effects of her one remark may reach, is bewildering tu 
us ; but in another world we shall be able to trace with 
clearness and precision the most delicate connections 
between causes and results. 

With his usual readiness to be useful, George Went- 
worth had visited Curly from the beginning of his 
illness, and had read and prayed with him each day. 
While kindly caring in every way that he could for his 
bodily comfort, he had endeavoured to interest him in 
the story of the cross, and to bring him into the Saviour's 
fold. 

His endeavours were not in vain. At first Curly 
listened to him because of the novelty of the proceed- 
ing. He was so surprised that a smart-looking ofBcer, 
as young too as himseli^ should leave the mirthful 
society of his equals, in order to come and talk to a 
poor sailor about the love of Jesus, that he could not 
help attending to what Mr. Wentworth said. But 
before long a better motive than curiosity was at work 
in his mind. His conscience was aroused to make the 
earnest inquiry, "What must I do to be saved?" 
And it was from George Wentworth's lips that this 
sweet message of pardon and peace came home to him. 

Curly's past history was unknown to George, but it 
was evident to a thoughtful observer that he had been 
religiously educated. His acquaintance with Scrip- 
ture, and his intellectual perception of the plan of 
salvation showed this ; and Mr. Wentworth said to liira 
one day, "Have you a mother living. Curly ?" 

" I— I — don't know,**' he answered, with some hesita- 
tion ; "I have led a roving life since I was a boy, and I 
have not been home for several years." 
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" But have you not written to her ?" 

** Only once or twice, when I first left England. I 
had nothing pleasant to communicate, and so I did not 
want to write, and after that I was ashamed to begin 
again." 

** What a pity! How she must have grieved about 
you. For I feel sure that she was a good mother, Curly; 
one who brought you up well, and taught you some- 
thing about your Saviour." 

**How could you guess that, sir? You are quite 
right, though ; I had one of the best of mothers, but I 
would not heed her instructions, and I turned out 
a wild sort of a chap, and almost broke her heart, 
I believe. How good of God to call me to Himself 
after all my wanderings." 

** May it not have been in answer to your mother's 
prayers ? " 

In a voice broken by emotion, he replied, " She used 
to pray for me when I was a little fellow, I know; and 
this is the Bible which she gave me on my last birth- 
day at home. I never would part with it, though I 
have but seldom opened it. See what she wrote in it. 
If I'd only minded her words!" 

This was the contents of the fly-leaf, "Charles 
Bright, the gift of his loving mother, with the earnest 
hope that he will remember his Creator in the days of 
his youth." 

*' Charles Bright ! " exclaimed the astonished reader. 
*'Why, that was the name of her son, I am sure it 
was. I remember her telling me about him as I sat in 
my easy chair by the open window. You are, you 
must be, the same." 

The sailor looked in surprise at the young officer, for 
lie could not understand these incoherent remarks, so 
George quietly explained to him the circumstances 
under which he had become acquainted with Mrs. Bright, 
and found, as he expected, that his kind and faithful 
nurse was the dying sailor's mother. What a pleasant 
and gratifying discovery ! 

And when George went on to tell him the great 
obligations which he was under to Mrs. Bright for 
those simple words which she spoke to him, and which 
were the means of bringing him from the service of 
Satan to the service of Jesus Christ, you will not won- 
der if some imbidden tears rose in the eyes of both the 
young officer and the widow's son. 



CnAiTER XXXVI. — AViiY Mrs. Bright made 

MERRY AND WAS GLAD. 

In a shady corner of the quiet churchyard of C- 



where a weeping willow hangs over the grave, and rose- 
bushes and other plants bloom around it, you will find, 
if you seek for it, the last earthly resting-place of May 
Anderson. 

Yes, May has departed to her home in the many 
mansions above, and as we review her chequered history, 
and muse upon the bitter and heartrending experiences 
which she passed tlirough, and as we remember that 
life has no second summer, and that her spirit had 
been too deeply crushed ever to regain its elasticity, we 
are glad that she has crossed ** the waves of this trou- 
blesome world," and entered the land of everlasting 
life. We are glad that the weary-footed and wounded 
dove is safely sheltered now in the peaceful ark, where 
the storms of this lower world are unknown and unfelt. 
And while we read the brief record of her name and age 
which is chiselled on the simple headstone, we can 
heartily and thankfully re-echo the sentiment of the 
text wnich is inscribed beneath them, " WUh Christy 
which is far better,'^ 

It was just three weeks after May's funeral that Mrs. 



Bright, as she was sitting in her little parlour, and 
thinking how dull and quiet the cottage seemed with- 
out its late inmate, was summoned, by a loud knock at 
her door, to receive a visitor. She was rather expecting 
Mr. Elliott to call ; but when she opened the door, 
instead of her clergyman, the tall, handsome figure of 
George Wentworth met her view. She knew some time 
before that he was on his homeward voyage, but she 
was not aware that he had arrived, nor that he was 
likely to be at C so soon. 

"Oh, sir!" she exclaimed, "this is an unexpected 
pleasure. How glad I am to see you, and to see you 
looking so well, too." 

She led the way into her pretty sitting-room, and 
drew out her arm-chair for him ; and when some inqui- 
ries had been asked and answered on both sides, George 
said, rather abruptly, **I have brought home a present 
for you, Mrs. Bright." 

" Have you, sir ? " she replied ; " I am much obliged 
to you." She wondered, woman-like, what it was; 
whether it would prove to be a shawl of foreign manu- 
facture, or some rare, but useless curiosity; and she 
wondered why, if it were a portable article, he had not 
brought it with him. 

George Wentworth hesitated, and then said, gently, 
"You remember telling me about your son, Mrs, 
Bright. Well, while I was away, I met with a sailor 
who was intimately acquainted with hira, and — " 

Mrs. Bright interrupted him. "With my boy!*' 
she said, half-breathlessly. "Oh, what did he know 
about him ? Is he still living, sir ? " 

Though she put this question to him, it was not with 
any hope that it would be responded to in the affirma- 
tive. She felt sure, from the evidently forced com- 
posure of Mr. Wentworth's manner, that her son was 
dead, and that some of his relics had been entrusted by 
his sailor-friend to George's care, and she longed, yet 
dreaded, to see him take out of his jwcket her Charlie's 
watch and the few other trinkets belonging to him, and 
perhaps a lock of his curly hair. 

Poor Mrs. Bright ! she nerved herself, as she thought, 
to bear calmly the tidings of her loss, but the strain 
upon her feelings was so great, that when George has- 
tened to say, with sympatnizing gladness, "Yes, Mrs. 
Bright, he is still living, and he has not forgotten you," 
the sudden thrill of joy was too much for her, and she 
leaned back in her chair, with a half-fainting sensation. 

At this critical juncture Hester Jackson came in. Her 
opportune arrival was in no wise remarkable, for she 
was in the secret, and had been in the passage by the 
half* closed door till i^isX moment, waiting for the signal 
from Mr. Wentworth, which she was to communicate 
to the impatient occupant of her own little parlour. 
She hastily poured out some water from the glass jug, 
which always stood on the top of the side cupboard, 
and, as she held the cooling draught to Mrs. Bright's 
lips, she cast a withering glance at the young officer, 
and muttered, " Well, men are stupid, that's certain. 
They have no more sense about some things than a 
child has, and rush, with open eyes, into the very blun- 
ders which they are cautioned against. I knew how it 
would be when-: — ^" 

Here Hester's indignant observations were cut short 
by the appearance of Charles Bright in the doorway. 
His honest, sunburnt coimtenance was working with 
emotions which he vainly tried to repress, and the next 
minute the widow and her son had met in a close and 
loving embrace. The sight of her boy was all the resto- 
rative Mrs. Bright needed, and her delight was inex- 
pressible as she gazed once more on his altered, and yet 
well-remembered features ; but not being a "sensation 
writer," dear reader, I shall not ^.tVscQ^^XR^^^^s^s^'vss^ 
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fiEurther a scene to which I am unable to do jostice. 
And the best epitome of the feelings which then filled 
a gratefnl mother's heart m(ay be found in the beautiful 
story which winds up with these words, "It is meet 
that we should make merry and be glad, for this my 
Bon was dead, and is alive again ; and was lost, and is 
found." 

Yes, in the highest and truest sense of that sweet 
verse the prodigal son had returned to his home ! And 
was not tne joy of his mother enhanced by knowing 
that the spiritual blessing, which she had been the 
means of imparting to George 'Wentworth, was trans- 
mitted by him to her own beloved child ? 

A week: or two before the vessel in which Mr. Went- 
worth's regiment was embarked touched the shores of 
Us native country, Charlie Bright*s disease had taken a 
sudden turn for the better, and he was brought back 
from the very borders of the grave to comparative health 
and strength. As the train would reach C- — as quickly 
as the post, he did not write to his mother wnen he 
landed to tell her of his arrival, and Mr. Wentworth 
undertook to break the welcome news of his return to 
Mrs. Bright. How he succeeded in his mission you 
have alr^y heard; and if you think, with Hester 
Jackson, that he **made a mess of it,'* I can only sav 
that Mrs. Bright was so satisfied with the "gift 
which he brought her from abroad, that she did not 
care one bit about the manner of its presentation. 

Charlie did not go to sea acain. He opened a shop 
in the village, that he might be near his mother, and 
help to cheer her declining days ; and he was a great 
comfort to her. 

Calm and beautiful was the sunset of the widow's 
life ; and those who would enjoy, like her, a bright and 
peaceful close to their earthly pilgrimage must repose, 
as she did, with a simple, direct faith upon the Saviour, 
and must resolve, after her example, to live not "unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them, and rose 
again." 

THE EOMANCE OF MISSIONARY 

LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARY POWELL." 

No. IV. — The Island of Lepers. 

Nearly a thousand miles north of Mauritius, on the 
eastern coast of Africa, is a cluster of small islands 
called the Seychelles, one of which (L*Ile Curieuse) is 
set apart for the reception of lepers, .the infectious nature 
of whose disease renders them unsafe companions for 
others. 

Every one who reads the Bible knows something of 
the dreadful nature of their complaint. It is described 
in the 13th chapter of Leviticus ; and we know that 
it was sometimes inflicted by God as a swift and unmis- 
takable punishment, as in the cases of Miriam, Gehazi, 
and King Uzziah. But in other instances we have no 
more reason for considering it a punishment than other 
sad diseases ; and we know that our merciful Saviour 
had the utmost compassion for the poor, unfortunate 
lepers, and spoke kindly to them, and touched them, 
and healed them at a word. 

It is a very mysterious disease. We cannot be too 
thankful that it is now unknown in England. But as 
lately as the reign of Queen Elizabeth, what is now 
called St. James's Palace was an hospital for lepers. It 
has always, however, prevailed most in hot countries. 

When Dr. Byan, the good bishop of Mauritius, first 

visited the various scattered islands of Ms diocese, in 

-AKf^5 Jie thought them aa beantifal as fairy-land ! The 



sea, of the brightest, lightest green ; the white coral 
shore ; the wo<ms sloping down to the edge of the sands, 
combined to make a scene of enchantment. He 
proceeded from island to island, '* confirming the 
churches," blessing and blessed, wherever he went, and 
at length reached the Isle of Lepers. 

**We landed," he says, **on a beautiful beach of 
white coral sand, washed by waves of the clearest crys- 
tal. The palm trees touched the high-water mark, 
and with other trees, formed a beautiful grove along the 
plain, which was terminated by a steep hilL To the 
left was an avenue leading to the house of the superin- 
tendent, Mr. Forbes, who received us on the shore, and 
led us to it. The house is spacious and airy, and well 
situated for the purpose of inspecting and managing the 
two lepers' camps. Mr. Forbes was extremely obliging, 
and seemed thoroughly acquainted with and interest^ 
in the sad charge confided to him. I visited each 
C(xae or cabin in the two camps, or spoke with the in- 
mates ; and as the superintendent said it would be 
troublesome for many, and impossible for some, to be 
brought together, I endeavoured to speak to them apart, 
a solemn, and yet not cheerless word. 

** The first we came to was a man whose hands and 
feet were nearly gone from the effects of leprosy ; but 
he did not seem so thoroughly broken down as some 
whom we saw afterwards. His commodious caze was 
clean ; provisions of various kinds were around him ; 
materials for fishing-rods, if I remember right, and a 
little garden. . . . With him, as with most others, I 
spoke on Matt. xi. 28. *Come unto Me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.' 

* * The next was named Prosper. He nad been highly 
commended by Mr. Forbes, as the only one who could 
read and write. He bore deep marks of the disease 
. . . He is the dresser of wounds of the establish- 
ment ; and all were struck with the neatness of his little 
garden. To him I spoke of the consolations of God*s 
word, and found that he most heartily responded. I 
promised him a Bible. He thanked me, and asked if I 
would kindly add * some tracts and a prayer-book.* He 
had had these books before, but they had been taken 
from him by Father Thcophilus, a Roman Catholic 
priest. I confess," says Bishop Ryan, '*that I felt 
exceedingly indignant when I saw tms poor leper and 
heard him deploring a loss which no man on earth ought 
to have power to inflict on one of the subjects of Queen 
Victoria." 

Afterwards the bishop sent Prosper a good-sized 
Bible with his name written on it, and also a prayer- 
book and some tracts. 

llie next leper he visited was a poor woman, who had 
been fourteen years in bed. The coffin, which is kept 
ready made in every one of their cabins, seemed as if it 
would soon be wanted in hers. " It was a very, very 
solemn scene. Poor thing ! she responded softly and 
mournfully, but yet confidently, to what I said of the 
presence of the Saviour, the benefits of prayer, and the 
joys of heaven." 

After this he saw ** a blind woman attended by her 
god-child ; an aged man, almost an idiot ; and a woman, 
attended by their children and a grandchild ; a youth, 
who had been discharged and then sent back, unmis- 
takably ii^ected ; an old woman, who begged to be sent 
ofl' ; some men who seemed prostrate ; and others who 
were sturdy in health and appetite, though the disease 
was in them." 

After this the good bishop left the island, and sailed 
back, over a thousand miles of sea, to Mauritius. 

How sad was the case of those poor people ! And yet 
how much more they had to alleviate their sufferings, 
in their gardens, their neat cottages, their kind friewis 
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and protoctorg, their knowledge of Christ and faith in 
Ilia aalvation, than many of the poor lepen of old ! 

In May, 18S9, the bishop visited the lale of Lepers 
again. He found several changes among them. The 

Got iToman who had been so many years confined to 
t bed was dead. Prosper was very happy in the 
Eosscssion of his bible, prayer-book, and tracts, and the 
ishop gave him some more. All the lepers seemed ^ 
very glad, poor creatures, to get some one to talk to ■ 
tfieni, and give them something fresh to think about. j 

Tno Java afterwards the bishop visited them again. 
He visited the Lepers' Cemetery, and nas much pleased j 
with its neatness. " The lovehnesa of the surrooading ' 
scenery, close upon the coral beach, within sound of the | 
breakers, and within sight of the bright sea, contrasted . 
strangely with tho thoughts suggested by the graves of 
such children of sorrow.^' 

He collected a good many of tho lepers round him at I 
the door of Prosper's cottage, and read and explained i 
to them the third chapter of St. John's gospel, from the 
fourteenth t« the twenty-first verse. Then he offered 
a short prayer, and gave them hia blessing. 

Two years aftei'warda the bishop again viaiteil tbe 
islands, and was told that Prosper was dead. He had 
ministered to the other lepers in varions ways, poor ■ 
fellow, and had acted as teacher among them. The 
bishop remembered with pleasure bis haviui^ fully 
cxplamed to Prosper during their last conversation the 
Rguiative meaning of the bra/eu serpent, and how it 
was a typo of Htm who died fur our sms and rose again 
for our justification. With what rapture would the 
poor, believing leper find himself in the presence of that 
blessed Redeemer, and hear his gracious accents bidding 
him be clean for ever and over I 



THE ANGEL'S MESSAGE. 

Luu II. 10, 11. 
TdB bright day is daaninj;, the soft beuni of light 
Are e^tlj dispening the Bhsdawa of night; 
Yet Brigbter the eunabine wbich gladdens our heart, 
For tbe gift of a Saviour bids sorraw depart. 
Hark, bark to the anthem which peali from above. 
Foe angel lipi breathe forth tbe message of love ; 
And ewectly the melody folia on our ear, 

Tbe day-Btar bos risen on tbie desert world ; 
Tbe bannei of peaes and good-will is unfurled ; 



No pomp is around Thee, no dtled onei wail^ 
For Ibou art not cradled in monaiona of atato; 
Yet, Saviour, brigbt aerapbi tbine advent Mtoud, 
And o'er tbj soft ilumbers adoringly bend. 
And, ob, aa by faith to thy aide we draw near, 
Is there room in our heart for emoliona of fear? 

Wben we lee that to eaie ui Thou atoopeat so low F 
Thou comeat oar griefa and temptations to abare, 
Our nature, so fr^ and ao feebl^, to wear ; 
And we feel, aa ve atand in thy presence to-day. 
Our timid misgiTinga fast melting awaj. 
On Tabor'a brigbt mount we migbtfecl lome alarma, 
But the " babe in the manger " has tendereat ebarms ; 
And wo ever would thank Theo, O Saviour, that we 
Are thus lovingly drawn and attracted to Thee. 
Yet though humble thy dwelling and lowlv thy birth, 
Thou art Lord of the heavena and King of tbe earth ; 
Thy acepire, O Jeaus, tbe wide world shell sway. 
And the prince and the peaeant thj mandate obey. 



THE WOED THAT IS LIKE A FIEB. 

It is a cold winter's day ; the air is keen and froBtv ; 
there is ice in the ponds and by the wayside ; and Uie 
half-clad poor shiver as they pass along the street 
But you are sitting, dear reader, lie side a good fire, snd 
you feel warm and comfortable. How bright the red coaU 
look, and what a cheerful bla^e they make ! How 
thankful you ought to he ! 

On the tabic beside you lies, perhaps, your Bible j or 
maybe it is in your room upstairs ; at all events, you 
have one that von call your own. You read a few 
verses in it to-day. You know many of its touching 
stories and its sweet promises by heart, 

Bnt what has the Sible to do with tbefirt! If you 
turn to the twenty-third chapter of Jeremiah, yon will 
find out. What does the twenty -ninth verse say ! "/» 
not my ward like cw afirel saitli tJie Lard." 

God's word is compared, yon see, to a fire. Let ns 
consider in what respects the resemblance holds good. 

Fire gives light. Look what a bright (Jow it 
throws on all the things around. It enables you to 
see what there is in the room. Now, the Bihle imparls 
light to the miiid. It reveals to ua our sinfulness ; it 
shows us our need of salvation ; it tells us about a 
Saviour. "The entrance of thy words," eiclaima the 
Paolmiat, "giveth light." Listen to an anecdote in 
proof of this ; we will fetch it from Turkey. 

In the ci^ of Broosa lived a Qreman, who was a 
drunkard — a most riotous character, and very cruel to 
his family and his aged parents. He left his home one 
Sunday morning to join nis companions in the market- 
place. He was scarcely ever sober. On his way he 
Eiased by tho door of a Protestant ahoemakor, and 
earing him reading, stopped to listen. 

" T^lk in," aaid the shoemaker; "I am reading 
the word of God." 

He stepped in, and sat down. The shoemaker hap- 
pened to be reading Isa. v. II : " Woe unto them tlmt 
rise up early, that they may follow strong drink." 'tba 
words enchained his visitor, and the leaf was not turned 
ovor before he felt that all he heard was truly the word 
of God to him. He seemed in a new world. 

At length the shoemaker closed the book, and said, 
" It is time for me to go to church ; come with me." 

After some hesitation, he went. The text of ths 
discourse was, "Ho, everyone that thiratoth, come ye 
to the waters," Isa. Iv. 1. The fireman was held as by 
a apell to the close of tho service. Ho went homo % 
sobered man, and come again in the evening, seeking for 
the " water of life " truly. 

From that time he was a changed character. Ths 
word of God had ponred light into his mind, and life 
into hia soul. 

And the light sprtild. Hia wife, and children, and 
also his aged parents, became true Protestants, and tms 
Cbriatians. 

FiRB IMPARTS BEAT. How wRim and comfortable 
yon feel beside it. When cold, you naturally turn to 
the fire. So the Bible cheers those who love it. Its 
promises comfort them ; its hopes enliven them ; its 
truths animate them. " Did not our hearts bum 
within us," said the disciples, "while He talked with 
ua by tbe way, and while He opened Xo na the Scrip- 
tures f Lnkexxiv. 32. 

It was a bitter cold day in the depth of winter. 
Everything looked bleak and dreary. 

In a lonely cottage some distance from tbe town, 
lived a poor and aged man by himself. He had 
lost both wife and children many years, and had 
no one now to care Cor him and to attend to him. 
Eighty winters had rolled over his liesd-,«n^'aK,-i>i&'<fA 
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feeble to work and maintain himself, so that he had but 
little to dej>end upon, except what was given him by 
Christian friends ; and as he seldom complained, his 
wants were often only scantily supplied. 

But he was a happy old man, far happier than many 
rich persons who dwell in ^nd houses, and have all 
that they wish for. He htS God for his friend, Jesus 
for his Saviour ; and he looked forward to heaven as 
his home. Was not that enough to fill him with joy 
and peace ? He was poor in worldly goods, but he nad 
treasures laid up above. His cottage was roughly built 
and furnished, but there was a mansion waiting for him 
in his Father's house ; he was unknown and unnoticed 
here, but his name was written in the Lamb's book of 
life, and a crown of gloir would be his for ever ! 

On that cold, stonny day, a visitor called at his hum- 
ble abode. It was the old man's minister. Like his 
Master, he **went about doing good," and he never 
neglected the poor of his flock. He opened the cottage 
door, and stood for a moment unperc^ived. The old 
man was seated at the deal table, with his large Bible 
open before him. In one or two places the snow drifted 
through the roof, and there was very little fire upon the 
hearth. Some of you, my readers, would have felt dull 
and discontented there, but he looked calm and cheerful. 

A pleasant smile passed over his wrinkled features, as 
he greeted his minister. 

**What are you about to-day, John?" asked the 
minister, as he shook hands with him. 

** Weclf siVf** said the old mau, ** Tm sitting under 
his skadoic with great dcligJU 1 " 

Do you know what he meant ? He was reading just 
then the third verse of the second chapter of the Song 
of Solomon. These are the words, "I sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet 
unto my taste." In this verse our Saviour is compared 
to the apple or citron tree, which is remarkable for its 
rich fraOTance, its delicious fruit, aud its perpetual ver- 
dure. It affords both shade and refreshment to the 
weary traveller. So Jesus, in his word, and by his 
Spirit, gives rest, and comfort, and strength to all who 
seek his aid. They find their happiness in Him ; they 
share his gifts ; they rejoice in his smile ! 

It was no wonder that poor old John spent such 
pleasant houi-s in his lonely cottage, when he had the 
precious Bible for his constant and beloved companion. 
Are you like him, dear reader ? 

** Oh, but," you say, "he was an old and infirm man ; 
he could not, perhaps, enjoy himself in any other way. '* 

Then listen to the remark made by a young lady, 
when in the full bloom of health and strength. **I 
delight," she said, **in communion with my Saviour; 
I can sit for hours studying his holy word ; it is my 
greatest comfort." 

FiRK SOFTENS AND MELTS. HoW doCS the glaSS- 

blower shape his various articles ? What helps the 
blacksmith in moulding his iron ? Where would you 
put a lump of ice in order to turn it to water ? 

And if you wanted to soften and melt a heart as hard 
as iron, and as cold as ice, what would you do with it ? 
Bring it and God's word together. Ask Him to apply 
his own truth to it ; and then we know what the reaiilt 
will be. That heart will become tender and impressible, 
and be willing to obey the voice of the Lord. It mat- 
ters not how hopeless the case may seem ; God's truth 
is able to subdue and influence the worst. 

A young fisherman who hated religion, and tried to 
keep his dying wife from seeking the God whom he 
despised, was brought, after her death, into a state of 
creat misery, and almost of despair. He felt tied and 
noand wi^ the chain of his sins. His heart seemed 
harder than ever, and bia thongbta were filled with 



nothing but the bad language to which he had been so 
accustomed. One night he left his cottage and his 
motherless children with the determination of hurrying 
into eternity. He stood on the edge of his boat, ready 
to leap into the foaming waves. 

All in a moment a voice seemed to say to him, " The 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent's head." 
He was arrested. He listened to the words. What 
could they mean ? He thought again ; and then all at 
once his heart melted within him, and the tears flowed 
down his cheeks. He saw Jesus with the eye of faith, 
and he wondered at himself. What a dinerent man 
did he return to his home ! 

**Now," said he, "I hated myself more than ever, 
to think that I could have treated my God so, and that 
He should have melted me with his love, just as I was 
going to perish. Oh, how I wept, as I knelt and praised 
his blessed name ! Before this, I could not have shed 
a tear for my life ; now I could not stop them." ** Is 
not my word like as a fire, saith the Lord ? " What 
else could have softened that man's heart ? 

Fire searches and penetrates. How quickly it 
gains an entrance when there is nothing to oppose its 
progress ! And how soon it can force its way through 
obstacles ! Men try sometimes to hinder its course in 
vain. On it rushes, sweeping everything before it. 
And on other occasions, how quietly and almost imper- 
ceptibly it begins and advances ! So God's word **is 
quick and powerful, piercing even to the dividing 
asunder of the joints aud marrow, and is a discerncr 
of the thoughts and intents of the heart, " 1 Cor. iii. 13. 

A young man who contemplated the commission of a 
very awful crime was passing by a place of worship at 
the time of evening service. The lighted builaing 
attracted his attention, and he strolled inside the very 
moment the minister was reading his text, Numbers 
xxxii. 23, " Be sure your sin will find you out." His 
conscience was alarmed, his heart softened, and he not 
only abandoned his guilty intention, but devoted him- 
self unreservedly to the service of God. 

Fire purifies. The goldsmith puts his precious 
metal into the heated crucible, not to consume it, but 
to separate it from the dross. The Bible is intended 
to make us holy, and to fit us for heaven. "Where- 
withal shall a young man cleanse his way ? By taking 
heed thereto, according to thy word," Psa. cxix. And 
in our Saviour's prayer for his disciples, one of its peti- 
tions is, ** Sanctify them through thy truth ; thy word 
is truth," John xvii. And wherever the Scriptures 
find their way, and are really believed and followed, 
people's daily lives are sure to become better. 

A blacksmith who was a skilful workman, and as 
such highly valued by his master, was unhappily 
addicted to drinking. He wasted his money, made his 
family miserable, and quarrelled with his neighbours. 
His children were halt-fed and half-clothed, and his 
home was the abode of wretchedness. 

But it providentially happened that his wife was per- 
suaded to subscribe a penny per week for a Bible. 
Neither she nor her husband could read, but they had 
a daughter who could ; and when the Bible was obtained, 
the girl was very fond of reading it in the hearing of 
her father. By degrees he listened, and felt interested, 
and the word came with power to his heart. He broke 
off his sinful habits, made his wife and children comfort- 
able, and so adorned his Christian profession, that his 
change produced a great impression in the neighbour- 
hood, and several other families derived lasting benefit 
from his bright example. 

May you love your Bible, dear reader, and prize it 
more and more. May it, like as a fire, enlighten, com- 
fort, soften, teach, a^d aanctify you! 
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"Will yon take these lew Tnles to help joa to read il 
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Well, then, 7011 onght to read it car^ulli/. Every 
little veree, and everj word, are of consequence. You 
must "road, mark, learn, and inwaidly digest," or 
think over it seriously. Search the Scriptures. 

2. Read it reverentially. It is God's word. You 
should tliink, whenever you open your Bible, " God is 
nonaboat to speak Xa me." Your heart should say, 
" Speak, Lord, thy aervnat heareth." 

3. Read it cmMantty. David meditated upon God's 
word "dav and night" Psa. i. 2. Take care the dust 
never aettles on your Bible. 

4. Read it Ouaikfidly. Many milliona of people have 
never heard of this blessed book. Thousands in our 
own country are not able to read it. You have it as 
your own treasure. You have leamud to read its pages. 
Thank God for your great privilege. 

5. 'ReaA.iiprayeTfally, Psa. cxii. II. God only can 
enable yon really to understand it. You must ask for 
his help ; you must trust to his guidance. Yon must 
learn of Him who is meek and lowly of heart. 

6. 'ReaAitdtlightedly. The Paolmiat preferred God's 
law to "thousands of gold and silver ; his delight in 
it kept him &vm despair when in great trouble, and it 
was sweeter to him than honey, Paa. cix. 72, 82, 103. 
Ono great reason why we should delight in reading the 
Holy Scriptnres is, because they reveal the knowledge 
of a Saviour, and are thna able to make us wise unto 
salvation, Psa. cix. 11. 

One of the last laboats of the learned Dr. Buchaoan 
was to collate several very ancient manuscripts of the 
Syrinc Soripturea, in preparing for a priuted edition. 
A short time before his death, when walking with a 
friend in the churchyard at Clapham, he entered into a 
minute account of the plan which he had pursued in 
preparing the Syriac text. Suddenly he stopped, and 
burst into tears. As soon as he had recovered self- 
possession, he said to his companion, "Do not be 
alarmed ; 1 am not ill ; but 1 was Completely overcome 
with the recollection of the delight with which 1 had 
engaged in the exercise. Every fresh perusal seemed to 
tlirow fresh light on tliB word of God, and to convey 
additional consolation to my mind." c, g. c. 



Wty, oh, why was that one taken I bunting into life and 

Kich with proDiiae for the future P — oh, it leemed a monm- 

f kd doom !— 
And thit gentle mother sonoired, filled witb ladneia and 

TiU her grief diipelled her slumbers, and she woke all bathed 

Weeks rolled on, enriched with bleuingi — culm and peaceCUl 

was their flow ; 
And, aiuTOunded with her children, oh, how bright all looked 

But within her home's tut preinucla aocu the direat ihadow 

feU, 
And the anguish of her feelings, moUiers ! ys alone oan 

For her boy — her pride, her firat-bom, drooped and faded, 

riaybjdav, 
Till, when Spiiog cams robed in gladnees, his young a^aiit 

passed a nay. 
Meekly she resigned her darling to his Saviour'i laving 

Heaven had gained a new attraction, for her precioui child 

was there. 
As she softly closed hii eyelids, smoothed the hair on his biz 

And on those pale, tranquil features, her last kiss imprinted 

a, jet with every tnornuw 
I,— 

red is the earlv rosebud, j 

filled 
Yea, fond molhsr I it is gathered, from a world of 

I To fl land of doudlcBa Bunahine— tc 
. There ita pelab are ualbldlog in th 
There earth's trials and temptatii 



THE MOTHER'S DEEAM. 



Oni! calm night a elecpiog mother wandered, in a pleoaant 
O'er a wide and fertile garden, through which flavcd a 
Fair and fresh all looked as Eden,— soil and balmy was the 
And the richly-tinted flowerets bloomed in wondrous beauty 

Birds their sweeteat notea were ainging, in the high and 

thick-leaved trees, 
And the breexe and waters murmured their responsive 

melodies. 
mth a light and joyous ibotatep many a winding path she 

pressed! 
TiU, boside a cooling fountun, wearied, she aat down to rest. 
Near her grew a lorely rosebud, hanging on a slender slem, 
nurtured by the dew and sunshine, tc^V and pure— a per- 

Otber flowers might look more brilliant, but that seemed to 

her the beat. 
And it called forth strange emotions nnawakened by the rest. 
Aa ahe gazed with admiration, forth was stretched a hand 



id better life:— 
ofGod'ssmile; 



Wee, 



: o'er the fragrant rosebud, linked 10 chisety with 
e that it is planted in the paradise above. 



THE WHITE STONE. 

Ik primitive times, when travelling was rendered diffi- 
cult by tile want of places of public entertainment, 
hospitality was exercised bj private individuals to a 
very great extent. Persons who had partaken of this 
hospitality, and those who practised it, frequently con- 
tracted habits of regard and friendship for each other ; 
and it became a nell-establjalicd custom, both among 
the Greeks and liomans, to provide their guests with 
some particular mark, whlcli was handed down from 
father to son, and insured hospitality and kiod treat- 
ment wherever it was presented. This mark was 
usually a small stone, or pebble, cat in half, and upon 
the halves of which the host and the guest mutually 
inscribed their names, and then interchanged them 
with each other. The production of this stone was 
quite sufficient to insure friendship for themselves or 
their descendants whenever they travelled again in the 
same direction. 

It is evident that these stones Teqnired to be 
privately kept, and the name written on them carefully 
concealed, lest others should obtain the privileges, in- 
stead of him for whom thev were intended ; how natural, 
then, is the allnnion to this custom in the words, — " I 
will give him to cat of the hidden manna ;" and having 
done so, having recognized >iim as my guest, my &ieud, 
"1 will give him awhite stone, and in the stone a new 
name written, which no man knoweth, saving he that 
receiveth it ;" a pledge of my friend^ip, sacred • ' ' 
inviolable, known only to himself. 
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BBVIEWS AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 
The Deaf asd Dumb. By the Rev. S. Smith. 

MaciiUjiaJi i Co. 
Mr. Smith, from his extensive iiractical acqimiutance 
with the edutation of the deaf and dumb, is well quali- 
fied to write upon the aubj«ct ; and aa he has not on); 
given us the results of his ovra experience, but bos sup- 

Etemented them by a careful and laborioua quotation 
om British, AiDerican, and Frcncli writers, his book is 
of increased valac. We have been much interested !□ 
reading it. Jt contains an aceount of the peculiarities 
oftheaeafand dumb so Tar aa they bear npon the pro- 
Eesa of instmctioD ; it corrects many erroneous ideas ou 
the subject, and, in a cheap andpopular form, furnishes 
the reader with much interegtinj; matter respeoting the 
social condition of our afHicted biethren, and the mode 
of teaching them. We add an earnest hope that Mr. 
Smith's twofold benevoleot cleaign may be answered by 
• loTKa sole of his thoughtful and painstaking book, i. e., 
that De may render the moral and mental condition of 
deaf'mntea batter understood, and that he mar increase 
' ' the fund now accamulatinglbr the erection of a church 
for the deaf and dumb." The Queen has bLowu her 
nsnal readtueaa to aid the unfortunate, by contributiii<; 
to this fund. Special aervicee have already been esta- 
blished for them in London and elsewhere, and 11 



shows faow acceptable it has been, and we rejoice at sach 
a manifestation of early ripening for glory ; bnt mnst 
caution parents who read this memoir that it is an ex- 
ceptional case (we mean as regards tlie grown-up way of 
talking), and they mnet not be disappointed if they 
Hud t beir pious children both in years and undemtanding 
to be children still. 

Sus'SBisi! ; FOE 1861. MaedUosh <t Co. 
It is, of course, not our province to speak of the 
literary merits of this volome, bat We may venture to 
call attention to its remarkable cheapness. No similar 
work has been produced at so low a priceas this, which 
is sold at eightecnpence. We may also point to its 
large circulation aa a proof of its popularity amon^ our 
young friends. It is very gratifj-ing to find that our 
design of furDishing eutertjiining audj^rofitable reading 
for the young is evidently so successful. The volumes 
are generally in request about this time of the year as 
gift-books, and their profusion of engraviags renders 
them veiy acceptable as presents. 
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apart for their special nse. Let ns hope they may soon 

The LcTTLE "Woodman- AKDiiiH Dog C^sar. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. JJoulsUm and Wrigki, and S. W. Part- 
ridge. Price Five Shillinga. 

Wo go back a good many years when we recall our 
filst ocquauibincc with Mtd. Sherwood's quaint and 
touching story, founded so evidently upon the history 
of Joseph and hia brethren, although describing very 
different scenes and persons. We remember well its 
old-fashioned pictures and its unpretending form as a 
book, so that we scarcely recognize it now in its new 
and (suitably styled) " parlo 
deserves all the advantages 
engraver, printer, and binder 
is eiceedingly well printed, in Gold type, on toned 
paper, and ithaa twelve large and cleverly drawn engrav- 
ings. We are very glad to welcome new and improved 
K^tions of Kirs. Sherwood's works. Somebody observes 
that there will one day be a resurrection of names and 
repatations aa well as of persons, and we are sure that 
no writer for the young more deserves such a "resur- 
rection" than Mrs. Sherwood. Not that we suppose 
her works do not sell at all, bat they have, perhaps, been 
Bomewhat forgotten among hosts of new childreu's 
books, and we confess, that among the hundreds, or we 
may even say thousands, of books professedly written 
for the young, we seldom meet with any that we con- 
Mder equal to those which Mrs. Sherwood used to write 
for our delectation in earlier days. 

THBLoarCucLD. ATrueStory. Emily Paithfull. 

A story about a little girl who was lost on "Old 
Snowdon's craggy side," told in simple, ballad metre, 
and pointing a moral about obedience to parents. The 
price is only threepence. 

JuLiE.1 Meall. Edited by his Brother. Sixth 
Thousand. Partridge. 

A brief memorial of a little boy who died in his ninth 
jear. His sayings display snch maturity of thought 
and language that we qaite need the editor's assuri 
Oiat they were faithfully recorded by hia mother, 
*are spoken aataraily by htm. The sale of the t 



TO OUR READERS. 

" GoLDES HoiTls," aa our readers are aware, was 
. commenced this year as an interesting and important 
eiperiment. It was felt that a new and cheap Illus- 
trated Beligious Magazine, niled with wholesome teach- 
ings, given in manly, stirring utterances, by clever and 
talented writers, waa a desideratum. There was no lack 
of feeble, tame, and pointless sermonizings ; bnt we bod 
not any wish to add to their number. Our arrangements 
were designed to secure the largest amount of [Ibpnlar 
reading possible at the price, aU the articles having a 
religious tone, jet never being doll, heavy, or dry. 
What has been our success ! 

Wo gladly acknowledge that oar experiment haa been 
successful. Not that the sale of onr Magazine has yet 
reached the number that we hope it wiil do ; but it has 
been sufficient to show that we were not mistaken in 
the need for a new periodical, nor in oui plan for sup- 
plying that need. Letters from many of onr readers 
assure us of their sympathy, approval, and co-operation. 

The arrangements for 1865 nave been carefnlhr made. 
We will spare no pains to render "Golden Houbk" 
the most truly religions, attractive, and talented Maga- 
zine that has ever been seen. In order to give onr 
readers the greatest variety and largest quantity of 
matter that ia pos.sible. we intend, neit year, to add 
two extra pages of Magitziiu arlictcs. 

A Hew Story of a highly attractive character, written 
expressly for " flrii.DEN HouBS," by the Anthor of 
"The Sunset of a Life," wiU commence in the January 
number, and be continued from month to month. The 
scene of the story is laid at B wcU-known sea-side town ; 
it will he found full of interest for all classes, and will 
be illustrated with engravings designed by a clever 
artist, and engraved in a superior style. 

LiTESARY Contributions will be welcomed, if they 
are in keeping with our important design. We want 
only brief, pointed, earnest, spirit-stirring papers, speak- 
ing from the heart to the heart. 

Canvassing Bills, if eitensively and widely circu- 
lated, will do us good service. We want a large sale 
— we MUST have it, if this Msgaiine is ta go on and do 
its work properly, — and, by God's bleasing, we believe 
we shall get it. We shall be glad to send a supply trf 
specimen copies, handbills, &c., sufficientfor aneuective 
canvass, post fr^e. [Applications should be addressed 
to the Kcv. W. Mevnell Whitemoue, Stockwell, Lon- 
don, S.J These can also be obtained thronxh any local 
bookseller, from the Publishers, Messrs. Maciktosb 
& Co., 21, Paternoster Bow, Loudon. 
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ABBAHeEMEIITS FOB 1865. 

The following Articles are intended to ap- 
pear in the January Number of this Magazine. 

60LDST0NE: 

A SEA-SIDE STORY. 
By the Author of « The Sunset of a Life." 

Chapter I. The Ladies at the Elms. — II. Mr. Mild- 
may's Letter. — III. Bird's Buildings. The other 
Chapters will appear monthly, and be illustrated with 
Engravings. 

DORCAS. 

With a full-page Engraving. 

THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE. 

The first of a Series of Papers on the Christian Life 
Kgarded as a Pilgrimage. With Engravings. 

There will also he a variety of other Articles of a 
popnlar character, written under an earnest desire to 
promote the readers' highest welfare. 



A NEW CANVASSING BILL 

is now ready ; and any number of copies of it 
may be obtained through the booksellers, or will 
be forwarded, post free, on application to the 
Editor. We earnestly request our readers to 
distribute these bills in an active canvass for new 
subscribers. It is in this way that we chiefly 
expect an increase of sale. If each reader would 
gain a new subscriber, how speedily our circula- 
tion would be doubled ! We urge this the more 
strongly, as we are incurring increased expendi- 
ture in the endeavoiir to promote the efliciency 
and attractiveness of our Magazine, and we can 
only do this in the expectation of an increased 
sale. We really give so much for a Penny, that 
an unusually large monthly circulation is abso- 
lutely requisite. 

THE VOLUME FOR 1864 

is now ready, price, handsomely bound in cloth, 
lettered in gold on the back and side. Two Shil- 
lings. Covers for binding may also be procured 
through any bookseller, price Ninepence. Early 
orders are requested, as there probably will be a 
difficulty in meeting the demand. If, however, 
there should be any difficulty in obtaining copies, 
the delay will only be temporary, as the wonc is 
stereotyped, and both the numbers and the 
volumes will always be in print. 

SUNSHINE FOB 1864 

is also ready ; price is. 6d. plain cloth, 2s. 6d. 
extra cloth (magenta or royal blue), gilt edges. 
We need scarcely point out how cheap and 
attractive a Gift Book it is. Our readers could 
find no more welcome Christmas Book or New 
Year's Gift for their young friends. 



*«* All Communications for the Editor, and Books for Beview, 
should be addressed, ** Editor ov * Goldbit Houss,' 24, Patbb- 

HOSTBB Sow, LOITDOV, E.C." 

M8S., if open at the ends, can be sent for ONE PENlTr, 
if weiflbing not more than a quarter of a pound, but no UtUr mu*t 
6f 9nclo99d%n 9uehfaei€t» 



SUNSHINE. 

THE NEW VOLUME. 

Price, plain cloth. Is. 6d. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

The following Sbbial Wobks are contained in this Volume, 
besides many other attractive and nselEul Papers, by talented 
writers. 

I. MABEL & AMY. A Story which shows how rich and poor 

may help each other. By the Author of "Dora Selwyn. 

II. ELLEBSLIE HOUSE; ob. Stick to youb Pbivciplbs. A 
capital Boy's Story. By E. Lbslib. 

ni. THE BOY AND THE MONTHS. Twelve Papers on the 
Months, full of information. 

lY. FLOWEBS OF LIFE. Poetic illustrations of Flowers 
which bloom during the various months of the Year. 

V. THINCJS WOBTH KNOWING. Information about things 
with which everybody should be familiar. 

London : William Macintosh & Co., 24, Paternoster Bow. 

SUNSmNE FOR 1863. 

This Volume is still on Sale, at the same prices as the 

Volume for 1864. 

The following complete Sbblil Wobks are contained in this 
Volume, besides many other attractive and useful Papers, by 
talented writers. 

I. BESSY'S MONEY. A Tale of Edward VI.'s reign, in Six 

Chapters. By the Author of " Mary PowelL" 

II. ALICE LESTEB. A Story which explains the " secret of 
happy work," in Fifteen Chapters. By Miss A. Mubbay. 

III. THE INTBBBUPTED WEDDING. An Hungarian Tale, 
in Six Chapters. By the Author of " Mary Powell." 

IV. EBNEST WILTON. A Story for Boys about getting on in 
Life, in Thirty-four Chapters. By the Author of "Dora 
Selwyn." 

V. THE FLOWEB GABDEN. Containing Brief Hints for each 

Month. 

VI. A SHOBT HISTOBY OF FBANCE. Bv the Author of 
'* Mary Powell." The Ten Chapters include the History of 
France from the reign of Louis XIV. to the Abdication of 
Louis Philippe. 

London : William Macintosh & Co., 24, Paternoster Bow. 

SUNSHINE FOB 1862. 

This Volume is still on Sale, at the same prices as the Volume 
for 1864. It contains, besides a large variety of other Papers, the 
following complete Sbbial Wobks. 

I. DOBA SELWYN. A Tale about Sunbeams at Home, in 

34 Chapters. By the Author of *< Minnie Sutherland." 

II. SHOBT HISTOBY OF FBANCE. By the Author of « Mary 
Powell." The Sixteen Chapters include the EEistory of France 
from Pharamond to the Death of Louis XIII. 

III. MALVEBTON. A Story of a Country Town, in Thirty-four 
Chapters. ByELLiCB Abitold. 

London : William Macintosh & Co., 24, Paternoster Bow. 
Price Is. per packet, free by post, 

NEW SEEIES OF EEWAED TICKETS. 
The Packet contains 365 Tickets, printed on Cards; each 
Ticket bearing a different Text of Scripture, and Verse of a 
Hymn ; thus wording anew daily portion for every day through- 
out the Year. 

London : William Macintosh & Co., 24, Paternoster Bow. 
Boyal 32mo., price Is. 6d., doth, gilt edges, 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR THE YOUNG. 
A Course of Daily Prayer for a Fortnight, with Intro- 
ductory Counsels. 

By the Bev. W. M. Whittbhobx, Bector of St. James Within 

Aldgate. 

By the same Author, price Threepence, 

WILL YOU DECIDE? 
Or, Decision for Christ Illustrated and Enforced. 

By the same Author, 2nd Edition, 8th Thousand, price Twopence, 

LEANING ON THE BELOVED; 
Or, the Christian coming up from the Wilderness. 

By the same Author, Second Edition, price QtsA 'B^osci ^ 



ADVKllTISEMENTS. 



TIIM NKW MAOAZINK FOR TIIK YOUNG. 

KdittHi by tko Rkv. W. Mbyksll Wuittemobb. 

SUNSHINE. 

A MONTULY ILLUSTllATKD MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 

PiihiiBhotl by William MACiNTOiir A Ca, 2i, Paternottor 
Kdw, Iiiiiitlon. 8<>ld by all BookaoUen and Nowtrcndort 
in Town and Country. 



OUR OBJECT. 

Tlio primary object of " SumniMB " is tho woUarc of tho 
young, though it advicodly takes a wider range, so as to 
include all ages of ivadcra. It is designed to bo a Magasine 
which by its attractireneas shall secure perusal, whether old 
or yimng take it up, and which when read shall, by the 
Pivine bles«ing, awaken a salutary feeling in the reader's 
mind. We wish it over to be bright with the radiance of 
rhristianisod daily life, and whcTvver it goes, to illumine 
and chcor many a home and many a heart. 

No pains has been siuired to render this Magasiue as 
giH)d of it» kind as it can l>e made; tho Authors who con- 
tribute to its |uigi^ art^ in the ver^' front of tho litornry 
ranks, and have given their yaiuable aid. not fn>m moreenarr 
motives, but from a hiHirty di'sire to do gixvt Si>rvioo in 
Christianising our schixU and family rvcreative literature. 

PROGRAMME. 

The general arrangement of its Content* i* a* follows : — 
Ptvtions of two New Tales of Fiction, of a healthy eliaracter 
(written expmwty foir tlie Magsiine), are given Monthly ; 
als«> Uiogrsphical Skotehos, Appeals to the Con:kMence, 
Inculonts fnmi 1t«^al Life, Script urt« Illustrations, Ili«torio 
ami IVMkeriptiye Pai^rs, Original Poetry, «tc. 

The Stories for ISiVi ai^ "Wimfrbd's I!omk." by the 
Author i^ "Kmest Wilton," " l\va Selwrn," *^o.: and 
•• Pkbo\ IIa\ pos," bv the Author of" KUerslio Houik\" 

OUR SUCCESS. 

Th(^ sucvN^ss of *'SrssHiSB" has Uvn encouraging. It 
has gv^no on for three vtHirs st<^dily incTra»inj;. much 
svmi^ihy has Kvn exprt^ssed with its miMion. and ir.any 
friends hs\e ffoalou^lv aido«l its ciiviiUtion. Its annual 
Volumes an» the cheA)v'«t iiiA Kvks that can be found, and 
f«>nn acet*piable ChristnMs and New Year's liiil*. ^iu 
plain cloth. Is. (U.: extra cloth, gilt e^lgra, 2s. 6d/ 

WILL TOU HELP? 

We earnestly appeal ft\r c^voperativin to tht>se who dt-<sii« 
to pTxwnot^ the admission of •i>und. at tractive, cheap, and 
iv^ligiiMis liteiaiurp to the hvtmes of the people. Help us to 
superse«i,V the trash which is lx^i*ouing the minds and 
prrvrrting the hearta of our yv^ung pe«>]^le. Ask i>arents 
to subscribe f^v " Sv!«SHixx.** Set the childxvn to work to 
«^lM«iu subscriber. Visit the small new$>«hops, and ur^?* 
the l^Y'^**'*^'* *** *"''^r**i"' i^T**"* *** their « indow*. S;ri* o :o 
uiake it known in ikvUl circios. in Sunday and IHy schiX^i^. 
Are wv asking t^v^ much 5 l* half enoujrh done to supplant 
the injun^^us hteiature which young and old buy and n^ad 
with su^^h avidity 5 

The Kdiuv w ill fladly send canx^Minjr Hil* an.l *ptv:r.ii»n 
«*.y>jliv /^w/ /}m\ Ltttrn shield be a.UresM\l. — The 1\c\. 
)*<> MXXSKLL lI'jIlfTJBJiOJUir, SrcVkWKLl, Lo«1^05.& 



LETTERS TO THE EDITOB. 

" I have interested myself in getting subscribers ; this I 
have been enabled to do to the number of 00, and hnvo no 
doubt I shall be able to gain more subscribers." — M. T., 
Camp Jim. 

'* I am very much interested in your ' Suvshinb,' nnd have 
obtained 18 subscribers. Will you please to send luo some 
canvassing bills, as I want to double that number P" — £. W., 
JiirmiHgkam. 

" Among my own canvass I must tell you of one ease : I 
called on a friend who took one for her niece, about nine 
years of age. I was quite content. A day or two afterwards 
i receivea a request to bring some more ' Suhbhihss,' as the 
young lady at her day school had obtained some subscribers, 
and I have had the pleasure of supplying her on Mveral occa- 
sions to the extent of 65 books, oeing, I believe, 20 r^ubur 
subsiTibers to tho present time. I have been able to make 
it known in various places where it would not have been 
heard or, and have procured about 90 regular fubacribers in 
those places.*'— J. E. S^ Londtm, 

*' I was passing a bookseller's shop, and saw in the window 
your 'SuNSUiSE.' I bought a number, and was muck 

E' leased with it. I have since then taken it in regularly. I 
avc also introduced it into the school, and haye the gratifi- 
cation to say that I have obtained 19 regular subscriben. 
You must eiLcuse my writing to you, being only a achodgid 
of nine years of age.*' — Kats S. 

A 1a>!Idoii Citt Missioxakt sent his little daughter 
with some canvassing bills in her hand to tho neighbours. 
She went into each house and asked for subscribers, promising 
to bring the magasines monthly. In the course of a wei'k 
or two she obtained 24 subscribers. 




have _ 

aiiixiT.* Wo arv delighted 

blessing rest upi^n it.*' — T. B. (Script urt» Koador), OloMftder. 

A SoRiPTVRK Kbapkr (Liverpool) ha« gained thirfy or 
forty subsi^ribers for *Svk shine,* and feels coa&ient he 
shall be able to obtain fv>r it a large circulation. 

The following letter fnnu a Clergyman refen to a Dis- 
trict Visitor's Caxvass: "There aro (up to this) 2rt 
persons in my district who wi>h to subsi*ril)e to ' Golde5 
iIorRs.* and'^l subscnbcrs to 'SrxaniXB,' both tobo^n 
with this year. Our Visitors are anxious to have the copu'S 
by next Montlay." — A. G., LirerjHkth 

A lealous Christian in Manohest<^r. in conjunction with 
eighteen kindrtnl spirits, has formed a AVoKEixo Mks's 
C A N V A SSI N o Com m itt kk. Their he.irt and soul are in their 
work: and they have pledgoil themselvoa to obtaiu 1,U00 
sub:vribi»r». 

" I gave out in fc*lu»l. on a Sunday at tho end of DecemlHT 
1S61. that I should form a canvassing ciunmittee the next 
evi^iuj;. A gn^at many ationd^^, and 1 picked out eight 
uiidor t welve y»Murs of age, they choosing i he seoretary. We 
obtained! sinue c^^nvassing bills, and to woi^ we went. Tou 
don't know wliat you can do till \-ou try. I thought it 
would be well if I mM one doten monthly, and now, ^^boU, 
it is seventeen doien!" — A Loiirox Scpkrixtssdest. 

** IMease send me 4iX> canvassing bills. They shall be 
faithfully distribut«\L I have, up to the present time, had 
7^ of the January numKr, and am writing for more. The 
district in which my business lies has thxve or four Sunday 
«choi>ls whorit^ they 'have not yet been intKMluoed at all ; it 
i« inv intention to introiuce them at once.'*— J*. B. (Book- 
sel]er>. 2l^!tim. 

" 1 Wk forward with pu^asure to the first day of each 
month. All tlu^« handbills, Ac vvHI sent me I haye given 
a« av. and have no doubi they wiU ehaim, all who ivcviTe 
theiii. and spix^ad *Svxshi5rV The name itself draws a 
oluvrful sr.r le liv^m all. Alt<>^^ther. * ScxsHlXB * is Nally a 
dolighi to all « ho come uud*^ its power^ and since the briglit 
f ur. f hincji on aii the world, let all (^ us endeavour to spr'S'l 
v^ur ^mav I call it Jk> 5> * Si'ssHiss over all our little worlds." 

r\\K\tiu\\ bv W'ii.ujlw Macivtosu Jt C^ 2^ 
Ko» , lA^ndon, ^,C. Ftioe One Penny. 



4.1>K. )i;xwK rociws, 14. Barthalstw Cfaas^ S.C 
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